

Suffering for diversity? Ngaio 
Creauer visits ICE ELE 
a campus 

which has maintained its 
mdivmuality and pioneering 

(page n )^ e a< ^ Ver ®fty 

The mandarins: Craig Chame v 
looks at the implications of 
proposed changes in French 
CIVILSERVICE 
TRAINING (page 12.) 

Cosmonaut of inner space: 
John Calder looks at the 
influence of ALEXANDER 
TROCCHI, the Scottish 
writer and translator who died 
last month (page 14) 

In the midst of the New Cold 
War, a certain nostalgia has 

&TATOMIc ere ' atiVei " 

DIPLGSJAGyofihelate 

1940s and early 1950s. Thirty- 
fjye years after the Berlin 
Airlift, A vi Shlaim looks at the 
crisis politics of the time 
(page 17) 
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Concentration campus 

colleges of higher cduca- strand nf «. n cnmn» . . . . * 


SSSSSSSS 

ssssaSsSSS S=*'swi‘s 

plate merger or face the orosnect nf *7^ mo l* s P eclacu * ar stage of 

ultimate closure. The Department of Sp f 10 "' ,h P declinc and fall of 
Education and Science and th? larger were edu . calio1 ? in thc 

institutions will certainly welcome the ™^i W f re second and more 
NAB's “yellow card" « the f reation of the 

first stage in the inevitable and benefi- third 2% fal ® e s j arts was a 
aal process of concentration within the ve . c P isode in th c 

non-uni versify sector process of roncentration. Seen in the 

Inevilable perhaps - bui beneficial? attemnl bv S'." " ny “ ri ?“ 

KjrxSjn.tjin s^ !^.;sss; 

AfKsa.'ajtsr," .BaStt- - ?-— 

asses 

sSsttsasstas Siiaisjfjs 


2® "? an y People may have slipped 
into the convenient belief that in 
lugher education big is beautiful and 
small m precarious without any serious 
exaimnation of the evidence. As a 
result the concentration of resources 

fin f hP nnlii#fl>iU_r__ ■ i 



~-L:i *aiger colleges 

has come to be regarded as the natural 
course for the NAB to follow. The 
proper destination is seen as a more 
rohesi ve non -uni versi ly sector made 

or . 70 Poiyfechnics or 
polytechnic-style colleges; the NAB’s 
responsibility would fc confined to 
these instftu lions, the smaller liberal- 
arty coJIeges having been closed or 
merged and the "tail" of advanced 
courses m ordinary further eduSSSS 

S g Snci? iS nger .P° olab,e . having 
been consigned to the mercy of their 

local authorities and their ratepayers 

JJ s * c ™ aa irresistible flow of events 

fhn d . SfSri for the sim P ,e reason 

S? nn« h 2f beCn the fixed P<»>cy of 
the DES for more than 20 years. A 


logical stage, abolish thc binary dis- 
tinction and create a unified I0U- 
lnstitution-slroug sector to be man- 
ned by some reformed University 
Grants Committee? If this has u famil- 
iar ring, it is because it is the precise 
Mfation recommended 2 1 years ago by 
Robbins. The NAB ns thc administra- 
tive creature of the local authorities is 
constitutionally barred from accepting 
that next step. Even the DES, which 
rejected I Robbins then uud rejects it 
now, will he unable to follow the logic 

S 3 S m " tbm IO t,lis uI,lmnte con- 

In any case the policy of concentra- 
tion has to be examined from the 
boHom up as well as the top down. 

SpJc sma J&y 7 Because small 
colleges are inefficient users of scarce 
resources? Here the evidence fc 
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non-degree courses and continuing Here lhe ., evidence « 

education, in Mr Christopher BalPf hSh smaU co,lc 8« have 

phrase to reach those parte which the SS, ni 1 ts ? ul as man y hfly c low 

rest of hiaher ediirim’™ fl-fuf ones. Because they are less effecilvp in 


Ll a ^ and 10 re . ach out are difficult 
to do at the same time. It was the same 

«?S,i b v k n . 1966 w hen the DES in 

Sit 1 S& he P0lytec t nics was sure 

mat full-time courses should be con- 
vaguenbout 

JPJ.J ■ of P art “*ime courses, despite 
tb x[ ,l NMn < f US jmerdc P e ndence. 


1 oe categorical: 

some col eges sadly have no hope of 

■ftV w l l,e others are vigorous 

n2 Un ,,y J n 5i. lul [ on5t tha * easily 
match the standards that prevail in 

3gL r b, & Mothers. Some crude admi 

PTF^inH ^ ICy of . “, morc than 500 
rre students -g°nd; fewer than 500- 

bad based on a subliminal belief that 

mrrpnlrnt . . ,,,,n 


# . The NAB faces another more noli K °"- a Sub,iminal belief 
t|cal dilemma. If a policy of ranceni m SJfW Bh °n IS a good thing per , 


•ion. - S«d ni !: Iy . "°‘ ,h ="“"*V«V VC 1 wc 

versity sector of & substantial fast in- KS « f £3LN r V m aboul the 

..ons, wh, no, proceed ,« 


King Joseph II 

BOne Keith chnnM on— r..M— __ i. 


Generations i of historians have 
been misled by the Victorians’ 
reserve, reticence and sense of 
privacy. Examination of 
private, rather than public, 
recordsreveala an age not so 

SS? ® JS®*S nt our own. 
r w Cjarkerevjows PETER 
jfAt s first volume of The 
Bourgeois Experience: 
Victoria to Freud (page 18) 

Home news 


Letters to th e editor 2 

Don’s Diary (John Coyle , OU)4 
umon View (Phil Woolas, 

Overseas , 

Articles 10 _ 17 

Bernard Crick 


Eriiest Boyer 


- £ “ Somo,hi,,s " ^ ,cn aw 

reiwds a a?S,S -f hi u h he cvidca tly The - first is whether the thr.,.. „r Tliev are n n ,,r!. l u!L^" cmp ! n >' i;r! i' 
Ih . c of his 


The first is whether the threat of 
commissioners might not be entirely 
countcraroduriiw tt,. ‘ “p enure ly 


Buide UwtiiwL l ' lowor * i* an accurate ™ u nicrprod t .ciivc. There are mnnv 
fair th^. h t Pre ccdQn ‘ - or, to be P’, e a l»rt from - or despite - Sir Si 
ni ? y Precedent is the tyrannic- who believe that the dea and ill? 
te h «E , yS ng ir an 'SS£ practice of tenure need lobe brought 

rnmm. wm& 


pattern of universities which no lonaor 
^frsclvcs as remote ivory towers 

Eisasibs 


. “» uu,,in . *no occa- 
slons in the lost century when commis- 
sioners were appointed to chivvy atone 
ISf?™ 1 at Oxford and Cambridge arc 

act a P „ re The„ nt ?l, f0r Sir ^ Ci,h ’ s Present 
heinSit. the st - ate »ntcrvened to 
slties'^fr^S" 11 part,e ? in ‘hose univer- 

is “"likely to be 


ZJjjXi Bre "Rurally reluctant tobrench 
traditional standards of collcgiiility 
University senates not lawyers^ opin- 
ions arc the real defence against the 

that C Sfr C H2h 0n , 0f L enurc - Nothing 
2 ntmiJ f^- ,h : is .threatening cun 
ac?cl In .h r U r t n - L ' ,lvc reluctance to 

So?thSrt! n C« Wl ' ,,0 " ,8 “ ,d 

buTLv?n 8r K d by Jo ? c Phi«c statutes, 
mu even they may be reluctunt to 

!“ Wtraclive 


Sadly Sir Keith is unlikelv to Kp this softlv ? undenmno me . ir , institutions less attractive 

caste under threat. The ASSFS issue thS «n neve? ?“?“• SSSSfe? W, . U probabl/?if tighi. Sir 

C SSLv ,C t5 ,0 he [ ^ ccre rery of State blac k and white terms? VCd ,n dured thc'vcrv^S *Sf ? t a ^ c P ro ' 

^^/even^Jeffisiv^; ^ " he,her 


?h approach is Sices- anwndmenl^of 8 Sim - Ply whether £lS^of the? an * nfle3d We 

tverdue. However Sir 

Lionel Robbins 1898-1984 

“ just claim to be “ “ 




M 1 ? a *8158 and unanttMi 
toam of mkldle-agao academic* ma 
whom are still held captive atffietooa 

w*** their piB 9 efii Bpeddv 
the Warden of the Cinque Porte, 


The person we are seeking lor i 
Ideally be someone with an ‘w&m 
technology" look about Uiarn, butpnls 
St?iS° me ^ 9 -aysd boffin with iheJrte 
Wled up with programmes andprtrtout 
they can't menage a decent Iterate 
versRiion about Trollope with ihe hon 
graduates an Degree Day. 


Tlie successful candidate wll be 
ported by n relatively large numb 
professional administrators who an 
more or less permanent stats of Intern 
wanare (In most universities the Bv 
Party Is at present In the asandancj 
who are able to present a com pie tefyn 
from when required to lake Inlftetto ( 
thoy prefer to phrase the matter- 'esti 

precedents'). 


All newly appointed vfce-chanceW 
expected ns a condition ol their ar 
ment to become members ol the I 
Club and play a part In the constiucflv 
secret) discussions which taka plan 
on the erosion of tenure, Ihe tftssolut 
the sodal sciences, the disposal of a 
Science Porks, and forihcomfng I 
American lecture lours by IndMduaf 1 
with Ihe title: "The British university syi 
freedom with responBlbmiy'. 


Candidates should also be able 
apond with wit and energy to them* 
Tell me, why exactly does anyone be 
a vice chancellorT* They will ah 
required to endure the company ol el 
three aged and eccentric professor! 
will always be popping In to talk abou 
minor departmental problems, and wf 
Dfl PflforrAH In alPonilhi RMrHhwHffl 
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t were respected no more 
values which underlay its 
on. Jnstepd of still further 
of the. universities, the 
lcs . were created and the 


EE--s=as 

.^sffasansffisai 6 


In moat cases a part-time secret* 1 
vary strong views etlhar for or s 
word-processors wlH slso be prow 
addition there will be an annual * 
entertainment allowance and a Wnfc 
board with refUlabia wine box. 


public ™ raost no,ab,e dSsh'SffSSSS on thc obcasion of W? 



.■■jpSEase- ^ 


r «cnt yean, the grand libera 
ffSjJP 1 ® ® f . a re«ss which afro bean the 

KtaSlSfS l b ** b ** dishonoured 
in the spirit if respected in the letter. 


“tXa a Cambri ^ 

The Victorian prison. ’ 

u ^ onThomaf 

Hobbes’s Give ‘ 

Engineering hooks 




r educa- 

tradition 


A dean bill of health Is sasentel 

poet In that foflowbig recent staff rsdv 

most successful applicants w*l bo » 

to carry the university mace on all ce 

nfal occasions. 

The unlverifflea am equal Oppo 
Employer#. 
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(Please note that the successful c 
dale will be expected to take « 
(whoops) hfs/her position (rnmettetef 
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SERC Searches ‘New’ Lawrence novel published 


for non-cripplin 
research cuts 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is trying to decide what 
research it can cut in the next five years 
without crippling the nation's science. 

A new SERC long-term strategy 
group Istoexamine the work of all four 
SERC boards and spell out the con- 
sequences of withdrawing from each 
major scientific sector. This is in 
addition to the current review of 
Drilish work in particle physics and a 
separate council review of space sci- 


■ separate council review 
cnce. 

Although the new gre 


Although the new group is initially 
treating au four SERCboards on equal 
terms, it will create further anxieties 
among the “bis scientists”, whose 
work is politically harder to defend 
than researchers supported by thc 
engineering and science boards in 
SERC. 

The strategy group is chaired by 
Professor John Kingman, also chair- 
man of the council, and includes four 
other council members and thc SERC 
1 secretary Dr Ashley Catterall. It has 
begun by sending questionnaires to thc 
^boards and grant committees which 
^make the detailed funding decisions, 
! asking for precise information about 
;;cuirent expenditure. 

;■ The boards have also been asked to 
evaluate their work according to thc 



Mark Kishlansky 
onThomas 
Hobbes, 17 


“common criteria” for choices in re- 
search defined by the Advisory Board 
for thc Research Councils in 1975. 
These criteria, which also appear in the 
terms of reference of tne particle 
physics inquiry, include a range of 
social, economic and management 
criteria, as well as scientific judgments. 

Blocks of expenditure to pc assessed 
in this way will include the central laser 
facility, threatened at one stage of this 
year’s “forward look” discussion but 
now secure for the time being, and 
other big spenders like the nuclear 
structure facility at Daresbury or thc 
particle physicists who work at thc : 
nuclear laboratory DESY in Ger- 
many. In the engineering board, which 
docs not support any large facilities, 
the directorates and specially prom- 
oted programmes will come under 
review. 

Thc strategy exercise stems directly 
from the ABkC’s failure to win an 
increase in Government science 
spending last year. But beyond that, 
{Efferent council members offer diffe- 
rent interpretations. 

One view, said to be argued strongly 
by Professor John Cadogan, chairman 
of thc science board, is that some way 
must he found of freeing cash for 
suppuTtitig new work by university 
groups. 

Professor Cadogan is the chief 
architect of the "strategy for core 
science” unveiled by the science board 
last week which opens the way for 
stronger direction of grant awards 
from thc centre. 

On thc science budget, ihe heads of 
research councils are arguing strongly 
to thc ABRC and thc Department of 
Education and Science that they can- 
not support new initiatives without 
new money. But the strategy exercise 
in SERC appears to signify a belief that 
the £5Q0m science vote cannot grow 
fast enough to keep pace with new 
research possibilities. The premise of 
the review is that the council will need 
to find £!0m to 15m from its existing 
budget of £250m in three to five years 
time. 

However, some council members 
believe such decisions would be best 
left to the normal forward look discus- 
sions. As one put it, “the council is 
thrashing around a bit”, with overlap- 
ping reviews going on in different 
ways. The strategy group’s preliminary 
recommendations, due in October, are 
likely to produce conflict between the 
council and the individual boards. 


by Paul Flather 

The Cambridge University Press is 
set to publish a novel by D. H. 
Lawrence discovered In the United 
Stales about 10 years ago, and a full 
original version of Sorts and Lovers 
which will be about a sixth longer 
than the more familiar version. 

The press, currently celebrating its 
four hundreth anniversary is pub- 
lishing the full collected works of 
Lawrence. 

The “new" novel is called Mr Noon 
and is generating great excitement 
among Lawrence scholars because It 
Is highly autographlcal, picking up 
from where Sour and Lovers left off. 
It is expected to throw new light on 
Lawrence’s marriage. 

It seems the manuscript was sent 
by Lawrence to his US publisher, a 
Mr Selzer, who decided against pub- 
lishing it. For some reason he did not 



return the text to Lawrence, who In 
turn did not pursue It. 

Details of the new novel, to be 
published in Septembr, are being 
kept secret, with Ihe rights already 
sold to a national newspaper. Mean- 
while two Cambridge scholars, Karl 
and Helen Baron are carefully recon- 



Somerset cider maker Mr Clifford Crossman Is one of thc few 
remaining cider producers discovered by history graduate Philippa 
Lege daring her research project on the history of farmhouse 
cidermaking in the county. From her base at Glastonbury Rural Life 
Museum sh e has also been collecting information on current practices. 

Union row over aid for miners 

Allegations of illegal use of student support for thc miners and their fami- 
union money to support the striking lies lent by the Association of Um- 
miners have been lodged with the versity Teachers. 

Attorney General’s office. Dr John Jackson, president of the 

At least three separate complaints union at Strathclyde said that some 
involving Essex University, Thames lecturers were threatening to resign 
Polytechnic and University College, from the AUT. 1 if the. A UT becomes 
Cardiff have been made by Conserva- involved in disputes like this it will 
live students in the first batch of change from being a professional asso^- 
allegations since student unions were ciation into a poRtical organization, 
reminded of their legal responsibilities At University College, Cardiff 
under charily law by the Attorney Conservative students say a general 
General earlier this year. , meeting has called for a £1 ,000 dona- 

And there is evidence of dissatisfac- tlon to striking miners. • 
lion with the moral and financial . AUT council, page 7 


NAB seeks continuing promise from Sir Keith 

. . . . ... j rlntina will nlnce henw dem 


ae w Robbins principle to 
{^•continuing education is likely to 
Advi h J w " tre P>ece of the National 
BPl 80 **. advice to Sir Keith 
bf s t ate for Educa- 
^MaHpn° nS '* Crm strategy for NgHer 

oflhn^L 5 foa r fundamental objectives 
Robi?£! r * duca .tfon identified by the 
skills 5L oflramm « “ instruction in 

WC Dromotirinlnf nmuAro r\f 


lion as a fifth “Robbins" objective in 
this way. They felt that thc language of 
Robbins was out of date. . 

Others doubted whether continuing 
education should be identified^ in this 
separate way rather than being re- 
garded as a newly prominent nspect of 
higher education's basic rota m 
teaching and research. A* a result the 
second chapter is likely to be ^ 
drafted, although the emphasis on 
continuing education mil remain. 


college undertaking some advanced dating wjUpjMB heavy demands on 

further education work. Tins is parti- higher education. 

cularly important in relation to part- . Althqugh the board has so far only 
time provision,” says the draft. . considered a preliminary draft of the 
However the NAB also raises tfie g nt three chapters of Us advice to Sir 
tricky question of research in the ■ Keith Joseph, the outline of the NAB’s 
non-university sector which will please “bid” is already clear. It will emphasize 
many in the polytechnics especially. t j, e vocationafism: of the polytechnics 

The draft says that a coherent research ^ colleges, the expat diversity of 

E oUcy is “a lacuna in public sector their courses; and their ability to 
Esher education policy”. deliver oh continuing education. 

' Otv student numbers the N^rees . ^ Wales At j visory Body’s con- 

nn nublic expenditure and. taxation , c<-nA» n t nnmiim from the 


mo T* vMTojivvuiem ui ictun- continuing pmv-"-; 1 - .v „, t u« 

caW of a common The NAB emphasizes that the 

fifth r be NAfi wouId like to add a polytechnics and colleges can ® 

TV’ • • decisive contribution to continuing 

AfrS-K H “ to fac nitate Adjust- edition. The draft points = ou^that 
j^fruofogjeah economic and tbe non-universlly sector b “ 

HSiSSS the provision of . more than 200,000 part-time studente. 


A ; . • : W-" ; ...: w ho eVen whed 1 reduced ,to fau-ttme 

the a Q ii a firrtthree chapters of 1 equivalents make up at icaja quarter 
higher T ^ introduction ion of the polytechnic and collegS effort., 

W of Tfre fiXB adjfice. stresses he local 
S 5E nU l tlbcr Of Students dimensiod whichwifl .pfeape fij 

i i on ‘‘ considered - 

nfowjng-l r:; v, : 


the Government’s own Green Paper 
on public expenditure and taxation 
published earlier this year an annual 

r ”,' 11/. Mr i>*n( WAS 




growth rate of 2Va per cent was 
assumed up to the end of the decade. 

. The NAB draft ataues that evfin on 
the most pessimistic forecast the level 
of output In the economy »n .10 yews 







: Tht Wales Advisory Body’s con- 
sultative paper recommends retaining 
level spending but increasing advanced 
further education student numbjerp by 
12.2 per cent by 1985/86. The intention 
is to raise student numbers from the 
1982/83 flgure.of; 9,843 (exclusive' of 
teacher training) tO l2,{XX) r . 

; Durjng the sqOuuer the WAB will . 
visit the nine mtin advanced further 
education tentrei In Wales to gauge 
coUeges’ responses. Chanee^wilr spb - . 
.sequently. be TOndderetJ necessary 
ana the, cbniltiririiw discussed. by the ' 


structlng the original Sons and Lovers 
text. 

The original work, published in 
1913, was sent both to Mr Edward 
Garnett, Lawrence’s British pub- 
lisher, and to Mr Selzer, with the 
result that slightly different versions 
were published. Many scenes consi- 
dered "too bold” for thc times or just 
"too long” were cut out. 

Professor James Boulton, profes- 
sor of English studies at Birmingham 
University, who has been supervising 
publication of the Lawrence letters, 
believes the new full version should 
become the standard work. 

CUP believes there Is considerable 
merit In publishing "what Lawrence 
wanted to see published", even If 
some passages were perhaps rightly 
deemed by Garnett to be unneces- 
sary. 

The CUP story page 11 

NF student’s 
exams may 
be boycotted 

Students at the Polytechnic of North 
London may boycott exams sat by 
student and 'National Front organizer 
Mr Patrick Harrington. 

All students on Mr Harrington’s 
course have indicated that they will not 
sil in the same examination hall and 
hundreds of other students on diffe- 
rent courses but sharing thc hall are 
expected to take the same view. 

The polytechnic’s director. Dr 
David MacDowall, has warned the 
student union that the police presence 
on campus and the intervention of the 
High Court tipstaff in lectures could 
continue throughout tills term and into 
the next. 

When Mr Harrington attended the 
polytechnic on Tuesday, students who 
nad previously defied a High Court 
order and blocked his path mot him 
with a show of silent contempt. 

The lecturer timetabled to leach was 
said to be off sick as were two others 
who might normally have been ex- 
pected to take the session on ethics and 
the philosopher John Hume, Five 
students joined the class when Dr 
McDowell ordered another member of 
staff to take it, but the tipstaff twice 
Intervened when remarks were made 
about mass extermination of Jews in 
the Second World War and attacks on 
black people. He warned thc students 
that their remarks were provocative 
and rendered them liable to arrest - 

Proposals for individual tuition for 
Mr Harrington, drawn up by 
polytechnic governors and the Inner 
London Education Authority were 
dismissed by High Court judge Mr 
Justice Mars- Jones as “educational 
apartheid". 

Only two out of 20 students photo- 
graphed allegedly picketing Mr Har- 
nngton in breach or a court order have 
so far been identified. They appeared 
before Mr Mars-Jones and were let off 
with a warning after promising to take 
no further part in illegal picketing. 

But two heads of department and 12 
course tutors appeared' before the 
judge on Wednesday to explain why 
they had failfed to identify the remain- 
ing students. The hearing in judge's 
chambers was adjourned. 

! They had already examined the 

| photographs after expressing reluct- 
ance but failed to identify anyone. 

[ They believe there is a risk of reprisals 
p if students' names and addresses fall- 
! ing Into the bands of the National 
Front. • 

I About 300 students demonstrated 

r outside the polytechnic on Tuesday. 
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Standards of 


science research 


Sir, - Your leader “The Hague Offen- 
sive" ( THES , May 11) must set some 
sort of record in the creation of 
mountains out of molehills. 

First, the £2m which my council will 
use to fund research under the broad 
theme of “Change in Contemporary 
Britain" Is dearly a large sum. But it is 
only 5 per cent of the council’s 
research funding over the period. If we 
are to be criticized, it should be for 
timidity not boldness. 

Second, the primary aim of research 
under our theme Is neither to solve 

f iroblems nor give good policy advice, 
t is to increase general understanding 
of the effects of the discontinuous 
changes - economic, social, geo- 
graphical and technical - currently 
affecting Britain. It must help us all, 
including theoretical social scientists, 
if we have a fuller understanding of 
what is happening to British society. 

The ' most important need is to 
maintain, and indeed raise, research 
standards in the social sciences. Man 
of us find the best stimulus for hi 
quality research in collaboration in the 
design and execution of research pro- 
jects. The response so far to the 
council’s proposal shows that m any 
social scientists believe that we shall 
find this stimulus in studying develop- 
aients in contemporary Britain and not 


in the fantasy world which your leader 
writers appear to inhabit. 

Yours faithfully. 

DOUGLAS HAGUE 
Chairman 

Economic and Social Research 
Council. 

Sir, - Your editorial on Sir Douglas 
Hague’s suggestion of a theme of 
“change” in the forward look of the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil shows a good deal of intellectual 
legerdemain and journalistic sensa- 
tionalism in managing to move from 
"change” through Scargill and 
“Thatcherism" to a view of the ESRC 
proposals as being a straightjacket. 

Two points about the proposal have 
to be made. The theme of the ESRC 
proposals does include the understand- 
ing of change as well as how one might 
adapt to and manage change. It there- 
fore offers ample scope for the analy- 
sis, Interpretation and conceptualiza- 
tion of the processes underlying 
change in society. Second, the overall 
theme has not been snatched (S natch i- 
like, you would no doubt say) from 
thin air, but has clearly emerged from 
the priorities of the multidisciplinary 
committees, which in their turn reflect 
the flow of ideas within communities of 
researchers. 



Sir Douglas Hague: helpful touch 


The ESRC committee which I chair, 
for example, has as one of its research 
priorities the understanding of the 
changing urban and regional system. It 
would be inconceivable that tne ques- 
tions this poses could be tackled with- 
out considering either the impact of 
the open economy and the influence of 
events outside Britain or the ways in 
which local, regional, national and 
international change interact and in- 
fluence each other. What happens at a 


local level both reflects nnd in turn 
affects change at larger scales. 

There is rich ground here both for 
conceptual and theoretical exploration 
of the relation between the macro and 
micro as well as for more empirical 
work within geographical localities 
which make up the complex mosaic of 
change within the national economy 
and society. 

Your comparison of the influence of 
the social scientist and that of the 
biochemist or nuclear physicist (the 
relevance of whose being at CERN 
might escape your less discerning read- 
er) is conveniently to ignore both the 
fact that a customer-contractor princi- 
ple already operates for the natural 
sciences and that the budget of SERC 
is well over ten times that of ESRC. 

Sir Douglas’s suggestion will prove a 
helpful touch on the tiller for the social 
sciences, both recognizing and further 
promoting research questions that 
have begun to be addressed with 
growing urgency. That it will also have 
flie effect of increasing the likelihood 
of more collaborative work across the 
fields represented by the standing 
committees can only be further to the 


Strangling 
the WEA 

EfuSS-BRfe 

conference as reported by Z £ 
week cannot be allowed to P L 
out comment, especially sinafedS 
to make what was a mideadtoX 
ment about the Workers EdS 
Association and the university 
murid departments to a conferU* 
which they were not represented 
The minister may not f«| thathek 
strangling the adult education bafe 
we fund but he has in fact hit oaavtn 
apt description of what it feds 14* t 
be on the receiving end of Departnu 
of Education and Science and s™* 
men! policies. * 

Not only is the WEA subject n 
direct cuts over the next three yeanh 
the DES, it is also sharing with ifc 
university extra mural depaitmenufo 
effects of an even greater cut oa q 
programme of joint work, historinf, 
such an important part of adult ed» 
tion provision. WEA Districts areibo 
suffering increasingly the effect d 
government policy towards local b 
thoritv expenditure as local authorise 
arc forced to restrict and onuj 
monies for adult education, bri 


fHXTiMK HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.5.84 


V-cs meet Joseph on tenure 


good of the social sciences in general. monies for adult education, brinpq 
Yours faithfully, under threat in many places them 

B. T. ROBSON established partnership between Ik 


Loss of contact Excellence 


University of Manchester. 


Sir, - Listening to Mr Peter Brooke at 
the AUT Council meeting in Manches- 
ter, as he spoke of “room for improve- 
ment" in the universities and of the 
government's concern for “universi- 
ties'. efficiency", I realized how serious 
a problem communication can be. 
Academics, I imagine, would take 
“efficiency " to include the nation of 
the effective pursuit of knowledge; 
“improvement* would be looked for in 
the same direction. 

As far os I could gather, this was not 
at all what the minister had in mind in 
his assessment of student numbers and 
an adequate "return for taxpayers’ 
money”. In which direction, I wonder, 
should the quantum leap be made, to 
allow a possible dialogue, let alone 


Sir, - We must all be grateful to see 
that the committee or inquiry into 
validation procedures established by 
the Secretaries of State has now started 
its work. In all that is reported to many 
of us personally and through the media 
it is essential that firm emphasis and 
importance is placed on excellence of 
thought and deed In education. 

Through the moves to open higher 
education with, as some authorities or 
agencies would wish, virtual right of 
admission or access to degree courses 
we will only see a dilution of standards 
or such a highly unacceptable failure 
rale, as already seen appearing on 
many courses. Not nil students are 
capable of the heights of degree work 


agreement. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr E. J. E. EHRMAN, 



through this non-standard entry, must 
be riven the opportunity to terminate 
their studies early but also be in a 
position to gain some lower level, 
terminal qualification. 

It should be considered the more 

; o — normal route for non-standard entry 

serious imbalance of political parties in students to go through some of the 

vour column “Parry Line"; sped Heal- hurdles of theBusincss and Technician 
• R. the under-representation, of the • Education Council general or national 


Royal Holloway College, 

University of London. 

Liberal voice 

Sir, - I am writing to point out the 
>lfti< 


ly, the under-representation ..... 
Liberal Party. Even in terms of MPs 
rather than votes received, the current 
proportion of columns in this scries 
written by Liberals is unfair and unrep- 
resentative. (And until the Liberals 
and the SDP are one party - may that 
day come soon - it will not do to 
assume the latter necessarily reflects 
the views of die former.) 

Yours sincerely, 

PATRICK CURRY, 

I A Redan Street, London, W.14. 

Labour point 

Sir, - i have just read the conference 
background leaflet giving details of the 
recent conference organized by the 
Business Education Tehchere Associa- 
tion (UK) on “European ■ Business 
; ^EqucaHpn Cooperation in aColdCIl- 
( mate".-; . ■ .’•* . 

■ In the leaflet the organizers say that 
; 5*» important characteristic of their 
annual conferenced is that confribu- 
. traps should “come from all interested 
groups (academics, Industrialists, 
graduates, students and government 
agencies . . . 

: All Interested groups? I am sure it is 
riot without significance that they fail 
to mention representatives from orga- 
nized • labour. Are we to. assume, 
tacitly, that that which is taughtin the 
name of “business" is irrelevant to the 
: interests of organized labour? 

Yoprs faithfully, 

COLIN LOVE 

Arnold, Lodge, Bottesforcl. 

Nottingham. 

Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday raprnfng. They should be as 
short as possible And written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
(he. right,, to. cut' ijr. anvrid thcpV IL 

*• M'-r » , • 


programmes, or possibly the more 
conventional O and A levels. This 
way, en route to degree work, an 
access type of student would be able to 
progressively gain qualifications with- 
out very much need for extra time to be 
available. 

In times of pressure on resources, 
physical, staffing or cash, with a non- 
expanding sector of higher education, 
we must maintain the desire to achieve 
excellence rather than offer an egalita- 
rian system. The thought, given by 
some authorities or agencies, that 
because some groups may be classified 
by certain ethnic, sexist or age categ- 
ory they have by that right to higher 
education must be challenged as this 
will only, as has been seen to some 
extent already, destroy any ideal of 
excellence in education. 

Vigilance is required, especially at 
this time, to preserve the excellent 
standards achieved over many years in 
all our institutions offering higher 
education provision. Those who nave 
fallen In standard must be encouraged 
and required not to go down this path 
of self destruction. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR CHRISTOPHER R. CLARK 
Head of the business school (courses), 
Polytechnic of North London. 


Irksome quality 

Sir, — "What Irks the physicists. so7“ 
asks Brian Bloomfield in nis piece on 
particle physics {THES, May 4). I am 
not able to answer his question- in fact 
I get (he impression that it is the 
physicists who irk the sociologists rather 
than the other way round - but I can tell 
him what irks me is the quality of his 
argument. Two examples. 

‘Is it all a matter of belief rather than 
of science, or does not sderi&e rest on 
conventional systems of accepted be- 
liefs anyway?' The first question 
assumes that science and belief are two 
different things; thesecond asserts that 1 
they ate the same. Which way. does ' 
Brian Bloomfield want it? Or ‘does he 
think that “ belief " in italics means 
"religious tenet" (as the context would 
rather suggest) , while “belief’ without 
italics equals "theory”? It would help to 
know. . 

“Witness the classical physicists who 


thought that the universe was rather 
like a giant clockwork .... Relativity 
mid quantium mechanics changed al 

thnt sn cuhu cHauIH um nA (i> 



really , 

that much nearer our grasp than it was 
100 yean ago?” Again Brian Bloom- 
field conftises theological and scientific 
terms m a way that sheds absolutely ho 
light on either. He is also mistaken in 
thinking that “qualitatively better" 
means something different from “bet- 
ter . He obligingly provides the answer 
to his own question - we should now be 
in a better position because relativity 
and quantum mechanics have “changed 
. all that". • 

Knowledge has expanded at least by 
“that much in the fast 100 years. We 


grasp more. 

Yours faithfully, 
PATRICK WINTERSON, 


25 Comberion Road, 
Barton, Cambridge. 


Opposing view 

Sir;- Your report on tlie settlement of 
4 per cent in the Burnham further 
edueatibn committee [THES, May 4) ' 
gave the impression that the Associa- 
tion of - Polytechnic Teachers -(among ” 
others) would have willingly accented 
a AVi per ccnt'i|ai'»«* 

• The. Fact Is' that, 

L'i. A TVrt L’ I 


a 4 Vi per cent ' salary rise 1 . 

Utpt, pr.iqrtb the meeting, ; 
mfe APT bad:acculdt6d a papir fojtliB • 


■ — • 

management panel asking that, if they 
could pot ■ agree to an increase of ' 
around 42V&-I5, per- cent- tagivfc i parity; - 
with urfivetsity salary Scales, ibeaUu#;’. 

• . • Vi ' J .i .' - 1 i' 


should send the claim to arbitration. 
The APT still holds that view. 

m .the light of the agreement which 
was proposed Jbctween the National 
Association of Teachers iq Further and 
Higher. Education and the manage- 
ment panel - and opposed by the three 
unions, the APT, tne , Association of 

written to thedhainnan of (hi? Burnham 
toindfente the dissent of the 

: 5 ^ ^ r; ' 1 ^ 


Editor's must 

Sir, - Nearly a year ago you kindly 
published my letter suggesting your 
editorials were too long. As that 
approach docs not seem to have had 
much effect I feel bound to use the 
tactic which you yourself employ to 
influence opinion. If you do not 
publish this letter because It Is too 
long, it will prove my point. If you are 
brave enough to publish, your read- 
ership will be able to judge whether, 
as I contend, It is the medium which is 
in danger of obscuring the message. 

■1 have made a point of reading 
most of your editorials in recent 
months, aided by a long Irnin jour- 
ney. Three issues present themselves 
which need careful analysis, by read- 
ers and editor alike. First, they arc 
LONG, often containing 28 points 
and/or questions. This approach may 
have a familiar ring to universities, 
but is inappropriate for public sector 
readers. 

Second, there Is the question of 
“word capping" which is, quite 
understandably, an issue about 
which an editor of a respected educa- 
tion Journal would have strong views. 
No one Is suggesting thnt there are too 
many wordsbi The THES or that the 
readers of the paper cannot Influence 
the paper’s approach by deciding 
simply not to pay for it any more. 
(However, you could always have 
more pictures.) Maybe the answer is 
to have a consultative review of the 
paper among all the advanced furth- 
er education readers in London and 
then do nothing about It. 

Third, it would be unfair to suggest 
that criticism levelled at the vehicle 
should be construed as criticism of 
either the general direction In which 
it is travelling or Its ultimate destina- 
tion. There would be even more 
support for what you say if the route 
were more direct. Fears (rave to be 
allayed, too, that a bigger format 
Sunday Times supplement Is not a 
stalking horse for a larger THES with 
a bigger back page to AH. 

'ours faithfully, 

RUPERT BRISTOW, 

25 Bradfleid Road, 

Folkestone, Kent. 

Not so easy 

Sir* ^ an * fasten to correct some- 
thing m Patricia Santinelli’s feature on 
Scheme in Bedford 

{THES, May 18). 

1 certainly did not say that YTS 
teaching is easy - would that it were! ! 
did recount the commen ts of one of my 
staff, .whq. observed that , by compari- 
son. with, all that goes on outside the 

■® ctv61 te *r hin 8 the 

rtossrpom is this easy part! , i 

ill® ■ ; ■ : ■ ■ 

tDliedofcY ■: -, J V ■ 

Bedford Coiled of Higher Educ*^ ; 

?■ • 'fr ; : . 1. 1.. 


statutory and the voluntary seclon. 

Mr Brooke’s view of how ourdifi 
cullies arc to be resolved demontnu 
a depressing luck of understanding d 
the purposes nnd operations of ik 
WEA. His repeated opinion that add 
classes will thrive if they are anti 
increasingly expensive is a strange on 
in any circumstnaccs. For the WEA 
constantly striving to reach ihosfrti 
have little or no experience of adoi 
education, such an idea flies iniheta 
of all reason. 

He now states thnt this is to lx 
accomplished by “organizers" 
vincing more people that adult edn- 
lion is good value for money. Um 
may indeed he a few profeskri 
entrepreneurs in the adult educatkn 
business, hut for the WEAlheorgsnj 
ers are the native members of our 


byNgaio Cfeqiter 

Vice chancellors meet Sir Keith 
jjsiph, the Secretary of State for 
SLtion and Science, today and will 
nuke their first response to his propos- 
al. [o weaken tenure. 

The full membership of the Commit- 
... 0 f vice Chancellors and Principals 
will meet Sir Keith, at their Invitation, 
to discuss a wide range of issues 

aflecting the universities. 

He committee will have discussed 
the tenure initiative for the first time at 
ihtir own meeting earlier today, 
allbough their general purposes com- 
mittee is to undertake a study of the 
problem, to report back in three 

"Star items on the agenda include 
university funding and alternative 
methods of finance, academic assess- 
ment and quality, the University 


Grants Committee “great debate” and 
the Department of Education and 
Science revised student number pro- 
jections. 

These arc not now expected to be 
published by the DES until about the 
middle of June. The revised report will 1 
be more detailed than earlier projec- 
tions, and there will be a full explana- 
tion of the underlying assumptions 
made. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education, told the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers council last 
week that although he acknowledged 
that Government policy on matters 
such as student grants could influence 
demand, “given the system as it is, it is 
unlikely that a 30 per cent plus fall in 
the 18-year-old population will not 
lead to a significant drop in young 
qualified demand.” 

The DES was refining its work in the 


areas of the effect of social mobility, 
increases in participation by women, 
and demand from mature students. 

He said that as higher education 
demand was in the first place (though 
not exclusively) demand for a universi- 
ty place, any fall in the absolute 
number of people wishing to enter 
higher education would not be re- 
flected directly in the universities. 

“The longer term issue then is how 
far universities should lower their 
overall entry standards to fill their 
places, taking in people possibly better 
suited to the different style of higher 
education offered in the public 
sector." 

The question of the balance of 
provision between the sectors would 
be a key issue in the plans for higher 
education which the Government 
would be bringing forward at the end 
of the year. 


Continue to support 
units, says review 



needs of these communities. In & 


they lire supported by only a tiny W 
time staff. T nc WEA branch is Mti 
profligate spender, cArcless of w* 
public money is used. Branches optf 
ale on n shoestring and for manyjtfj 
they have been used to the 
husbnnding of very scarce rcswi» 

Wc hope that the minister wiU ttas 
again about the dangers of destrop 
the confidence of voluntary wtw 
whose efforts nrc so crucial tow 
maintenance of liberal adnll 
tlon; perhaps he might like to am* 
how good an investment admew* 
resources might be. 

ROBERT LOCHRIE, 

General Secretary, , 
Workers Educational Associate. 

Bad timing 

Sir, - The committee of the 
Conference of Principals 
tors of Colleges and htfiWjJJ 
Higher Education has w ^ 
convey to you its gnwj (baK 

inadequate time affordeflj ^ 
colleges whose future ytaWWg. 
review by the National A 

B Tliosc institutions 
the NAB and discussed in 
unins {THES, May W V 

spend to proposals ^^wheo** 
existence within a month ^ 
only the activity of the «a*g {Jr 
approaching a chmax but 
midst of responding to 
future targets, afforingH^^ j 
to carry out searching 
initial teacher education a ^ 

Tied courses and managing 
problems arising fr°m P ru 
reducing resources. 

It is argued this is but apy 

“R M ?_?. s “?h y iiS '*5 


with - 

should knoW j tbeJ8™ eKI 


but it 

institutions faced 
stances should k — , . _ [lBlt T 
affect their future “<*.1^** 
respond on matters which an* .. 

existence- 
Yours 


by Paul Flather 

New reviews on the academic standing 
oil the Economic and Social Research 
Council's four specialist research units 
have recommended continued sup- 
port. 

A special sub-committee has studied 
the reports, which single out certain 
areas fro expansion and for contrac- 
tion. A further meeting takes place 
next month and a final report is 
expected to go to a full council meeting 
in July. 

Die council wants to reduce its 
commitment to the four units set up in 
the early 1970s, following a recom- 
mendation two years ago in the Roth- 
sctdld review of the ESRC to cut down 
on central administration casts. 

More than 50 staff in the four units 
based at Oxford, Cambridge, Aston 
and Warwick universities are wotching 
uifflusiy as discussion over their fu- 
ture grind on. 

Most interest centres on the ethnic 
relations unit, which has 20 staff and is 
baed at Aston. It looks increasingly 
pray to move to Wnrwick to join the 
odusirial relations unit, whicn seems 
to be very secure. 

The council wants all four units to 
cootinue, but to remove their air of 
permanency and turn them into Desig- 
ned Research Centres funded for 
eJgni years, with a review after four 
jews, ideally with staff on the univer- 
“fs own payroll. 


This will also help iron out anoma- 
lies in the pay structure of the units' 
staff, who are hybrids caught between 
civil service and university pay struc- 
tures. As such, they have to sign the 
Official Secrets Act. They do benefit 
from a higher non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme, estimated to be worth an 
extra £350 a year, but do not have 
tenure and are subject to five-year 
contracts. 

The units are also facing three years 
of budget cuts, varying from 14 to 18 
per cent. At the sorio-legal research 
centre at Oxford four staff have not 
had their contracts renewed in the past 
six months, and overall staff numbers 
have dropped from 22 to 14 in the past 
five years. 

Both Oxford University and Cam- 
bridge, which houses the history of 
population and social structure group 
with nine staff have had highleveltalks 
with council officers without reaching 
any conclusions. 

For next year the ESRC is commit- 
ted to spending £142,000 on the Cam- 
bridge group, £342,000 on the Oxford 
socio-tcgal centre, £320,000 on the 
Aston race unit and £224,000 on the 
Warwick industrial relations unit. It 



Mcdicnl Research Council and 
affected by the current talks. 


un- 


MPs attempt to save EC A 


Two new bids were being made this 
to rescue the Educational Cen- 
Association, which has been 
jjreatened with the loss of its entire 

ml. r a J!R ual ? rant fr°m the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

association aims to represent 
[necombined views of students, tutors 
™ administrators in adult education 
* neour ??es students to take an 
roIc * n course 

An 


eal on behalf of the ECA was 
uTSSu n 'f' ?ek in Parliament .by 
" whit* tm 111 ?^ u * re Mp (Conservative) 
bv w* others have signed a motion 
LK-J!!? 1 £? vi “ MP (Labour) 
tflc DES decision to reduce 
ro f -«r? V8 J. ,he ne ld three years and 
w CC8Se funding in 1988. 

Cohu*cm mcnt debate on the 
^ Squire pointed 

amouni fcT’lL was 8 minimal 

Uni for DES to pay for the 



valuable services provided by the asso- 
ciation. , , 

Since the DES began funding the 
association 50 adult education centres 
had joined it. Though the association 
represented only one quarter of adult 
education institutions in the country, 
amounting to approximately 400,000 
students, those centres were most 
active, most progressive and innova- 

tive. , 

Mr Davies’ motion expressed con- 
cern about the withdrawal of grant aid 
and called for recognition that an 
organization involving 400,000 stu- 
dents in adult education was of excep- 
tionally good value. The motion de- 
plored the likely consequences of re- 
moving the grant. 

In announcing the withdrawal of 
giant aid in March, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-sccrciary for higher education, 
stated that the ECA’s objectives were 
“insufficiently central;’ to the DES to 
merit continued funding. 


CDP appeals 
on travel 


by David Jobbins 
An appeal to Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
to’ reconsider his decision on student 
travel costs has been made by the 
Committee of Directors of 

Polytechnics. 

The committee feels that the scheme 
for an end to reimbursement for new 
students and flat rate payments of £ 160 
for students studying from home and 
£100 elsewhere will cause hardship to 
many students. 

In a letter to Sir Keith, CDP chairman 
Dr Harry Law says that the 
freedom of choice of institution could 
be inhibited and that the polytechnics 
may be especially badly nit. 

The vice chancellor of Lancaster 
University, Professor Philip Reynolds, 
has called the 21 MPs on the university 
court to use their influence to win a 
modification of the scheme perhaps to 
allow reimbursement to continue 
when actual costs are £50 a year above 
the levels contained in the scheme. 

Lancaster is among institutions par- 
ticularly affected, with many of its 
students living In Morecombe and 
facing extra costs of between £165 and 
£175 a year. 

Professor Reynolds is particularly 
worried that this will deter applicants 
and says in his letter: “It would be 
monstrous if the successful efforts we 
have made over the past three years to 
incrensc our attractiveness to students 
of good quality with all the implica- 
tions that has for selective funding 
were to be jeopardized by a decision 
on a peripheral matter." 




'.AMD DUS IS WHAT «£ „ 
CAU. A 


Life-size disembodied Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire waltz their way 
through an exhibition of work by foundation art and design students at 
Leicester Polytechnic. Work ranges from this beaten metal evocation 
by Kathy Boorman to graphics, painting and furniture. 


‘New dialogue’ begins 


The Open University and the National 
Advisory Body have begun a new 
dialogue to reduce conflict and in- 
crease cooperation between the two 
sectors. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, and Dr John Horlock, 
vice chancellor of the OU, met lost 
Thursday. This first meeting was ex- 
ploratory, to identify areas of competi- 
tion between the OU and the 
polytechnic and college sector and also 
where their work was complementary. 

It was the first of an expected scries 
of meetings. For some time, the OU 
has been seeking a seat at the top table 
along with the University Grants Com- 
mittee representing the traditional uni- 
versities and the NAB representing the 
polytechnics and colleges. 


Among the issues discussed at the 
talks was the extent to which the OU 
and the public sector of higher educa- 
tion mianL be competing for students 
undertaking part-time degrees. It was 
concluded that the market could amply 
suppon both sectors, and the 00 
degree differed markedly from that on 
offer from the public sectoT institu- 
tions. 

The talks also centred around the 
level of fees for part-time degrees, with 
the OU expressing concern that rising 
fees could substantially reduce the 
market. 

There was also some discussion 
about the OU’s expertise in distance 
learning techniques, and the role of 
both sectors in continuing education. 
Dr Horlock is a member of the NAB 
working patty on continuing educa- 
tion. 


CNAA probe 
defended 

A defence of the Government decision 
to set up an inquiry into validation in 
the public sector came this week from 
Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education. 

Ih a speecli read to the annual 
council of the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers on his behalf 
because of competing Parliamentary 
duties, Mr Brooke said the aim of the 
inquiry was not to investigate but to 
inculpate. 

“Our wish ... is to focus upon the 
various processes of validation and 
how they may be made more effective 
regardless of who carries them out.” 

Stringent and detailed quality con- 
trol of courses had been dearly needed 
during the expansion of the 
polytechnics, but there was now a 
common framework of broad assump- 
tions about what a degree wns and how 
it should be taught. 

“It is appropriate al this time to have 
a close and impartial look at current 



S fort hoS ?i? lds,s ca 1 take l htTe com- 
• lgT1 ^ eacl * 08 the recent 

■ Support fm C ELv? f a UK in q uir y « nto 
| W. AUhbLf!Lfv?'? ier ® f particle phy- 
Brhijn', .Wj the inquiry wiliconsider 
Eaial^r^, Participation in the 
I CBrR physics centre 

i= tioq ha (j eneva, international reao- 
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physics inquiry gets muted reaction abroad 

ate concern centres on the 
re the SERC is negotiating 
participation by German 
in the hope that this will 
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It is recognized that Britain s decisi- 
on on CERN will affect other interna- 
tional collaborations, but foreign sci- 
ence policy makers appear to be 
content to sit out the inquiry. 

The main repercussions of with- 
drawal from CERN would be In other 
parts of physics and In astronomy. The 

« f, Ur.*, A 


for the Research 







Hamper efforts to attract loreigi 
port for the Spallation Neutron 
Sburce (SNS) at the Ruiherford-Ap- 
pjeton Laboratory, ^ Synchrotron 
Radiitton.' Source at Daresbury . and 

• the Royal Observatories; 


Immediate concern centres on the 
SNS. where the SERC is ne| 
terms for 

sdentists in the hope 
provide enough extra money to exploit 
the machine’s full potential. 

But despite persistent ruihours 
among British physicists that the Ger- 
mans had broken Off talks when the 
CERN inquiry began, SERC official 
confirm mat discussions are going 
ahead and should, be finished by the 
end of the year. 

However, a 
arises from the i 
secure recipwca^Bfjtlsh'paTlicipauon 
in a new German neutron source, 


known as the SNQ, which should be 
under construction by next year at 
Julich. The Germans are sure to 
question the value of any forward 
commitment from the UK If a decision 
is made to pull out of CERN. 
Elsewhere in Europe, there are 


fears that British questioningofCERN 
will encourage opponents of big scien- 
ce mother countries. This may explain 
why comitient has been restrained 
' ‘ * 1 sensational press reports 
Britain : as ppfaed for with- 


ar.' portraying 

i possible complication dr&wat from 
i Germans'- likely wishto. ign Offlee 

cal-Btitlsh'partiripailon that- thefe. 


after initial sensatjoridl press reports 
m CERN. ^hainly, Fore- 


spurces adjnjt "to- Surprise 
haSbeein.solitlle'fonftar 
reaction to. the inquiry. 


Ball denies 
NAB bias 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
National Advisory Body board, has 
denied that small colleges have no 
future or that the NAB has any 
doctrinaire view about concentration. 

In a thinly veiled reference to the 12 
diversified teacher training colleges 
whose fiiture is being reviewed by tne 
NAB, Mr Ball - who was delivering 
the Winton lecture at King Alfred’s 
College, Winchester - said that every 
institution would be considered and 
valued on its merit. 

“The nation will not, 1 hope, lightly 
discard any institution of higher educa- 
tion when it considers the time, care 
and the resources needed to create It 
effectively In the first place. The 
review Is by no means completed yeti 
and it is a rash punier who calculates 
his pool winnings or losses on the basis 
of half time scores.” 

Discussing wider access to further 
education, Mr Ball condemned sup- 
pon by the National Union of Stu- 
dent’s president elect for action against 
a student at the Polytechnic of North 
London because of his political views. 

"1 hope he will think again. Our 
society, students and teachers alike, 
have more to fear from the sacrifice of 
educational freedoms in a polytechnic 
than from the wholly detestable doc- 
trines of foe National Front". 

Defending polytechnics against re- 
cent attacks on the standard and 

S iality.of their courses, Mr Ball said 
at tne system of Inspection by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate and validation 
by the appropriate bodies provided a 
guarantee of threshold quality a good 
deal more secure than was available to 
the universities. 

Discussing foe current system of 
education, he added that one of the 
most serious weaknesses of contem- 
porary educational sorting was, 
academic bias. “In brief, our porting 
Systems -of highest prestige -are biased 1 
towards disciplinary skills -add qwhy 
from vocational skills.” : . !• 
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DON'S 

DIARY 


6pm UTAH 

The sunset strikes pink across the 
virgin snow and plucks golden tones 
from the dull ochre rocks. For n 
moment I share the mystery of the 
native sun-worshippers of this conti- 
nent. Even my amorous companions 
are distracted. 


Campus unions set for strikes Karl and Groucho Marx fan 

bv David Jobbins ir-nt, c - “ _ . 1 


6pm DENVER 

First surprise of the day. The Yellow 
Cab laboriously booked last night 
turns up. Second surprise. The driver 
is a small and ostentatiously tough 
young woman who swings my case 
Into the trunk as if it were a mere 
shopping bag. On the way downtown 
she describes herself as an entrep- 
reneur who also drives a cab. Her 
other income is gained from office 
catering and real estate. We debate 
US electrical practice. Why does a 
nation obsessed with safety use two- 
pin plugs and permit metal plate 
switches in bathrooms? 


7pm DENVER 

When I told my hosts I was taking the 
i n «!, c was a murmur of approv- 
al. What a good idea. What » 


marvellous way to see the country. 
Nobody had ever actually done It. 
The Californian Zephyr is 20 minutes 


i 


eariy. We collect our boarding passes 
and troop through to the bright 
aluminium double-deck cars. Passen- 
prs i are the same mix as Britain - 
families and senior citizens, all on 
discount fares. In the scats opposite a 
young couple settle down to an 
embrace which, with intervals for 
(Reals, lasts most of the way to the 
West Coast. 


Noon. COLORADO 
VALLEY 

The harsh winter has driven the 
wildlife down to the river in search of 
food. The voHey is full of deer and 
A ft, cn ea 8* e squats in a dead 
tree while one of his bald cousins 
skims the water in a search for lunch. 
Sunlit frost sparkles on the rocks, 
picking out the colours that gave 
their name to the state. 


lpm GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS 

The train empties as the weekenders 
decant for the skiing and the hot spa . 
I deode to try the snack bar. Amer- 
ic&n friends have cautioned me about 
“Wring. Those of us reared 

S5 ? 1 ? P° rk P Ies are made of 

sterner stuff. 


2.45pmGRAND 
JUNCTION 

S“iJ* awfl-ipoken 


l 9.30pm SALT LAKE 
CITY 

Still 20 minutes enriy. The raucous 
party from Grand Junction depart. 
They are clearly not on some sort of 
Mormon Pilgrimage. What on earth 
else is there to attract them? The 
Brigham Young Motel? The 
Tabernacle Topless Bar? 

The rest of us are invited to take 
some exercise. I crunch through the 
snow on the platform for a few 
mm tiles while the Train begins its 
slow re-marshalling as the Califor- 
nian Zephyr sheds its hitch-hikers, 
the Desert Wind, headed South for 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles, and the 
Pioneer for Portland and Seattle. 
The romance of the railroad lingers, 
but the bitter cold soon inspires a 
sense of reality and we crowd into the 
depot building. The scene inside is 
dominated by frescoes of the Mor- 
mons' arrival in Utah. For some 
reason which I cannot quite define 
thLs feels one of the most authentical- 
ly foreign moments of my whole 
American journey. I suspect that it is 
because so much of what 1 have seen 
and done so far is part and parcel of 
our media image of America. This 
marble hall rilled with huddled fi- 
gures s teaming in drab, damp winter 
clothing underneath scenes that 
might have been painted by Socialist 
Realists reminds me more of Eastern 
Europe, at lenst as this lingers in a 
schoolboy's memories. 


6.30am NEVADA 

An excruciating night. Among the 
aircraft technology borrowed by 
Amtrak is an air-conditioning system 
with two settings- cold and freezing. 


9am RENO 

Reno is just tacky. 

1 lam CALIFORNIA 

We cross the state line through the 
Sierra Nevada. The train inches 
painfully round the tight curves on 
ledges balanced precariously above 
deep-plunging valleys, occasionally 
burrowing into avalanche sheds- 
where icicles quiver with its passage. 
Here we are on the old transcon- 
tinental route. Last night's snow is 
still undisturbed and gives the moun- ■ 
tains a deceptively placid appear- 
jJP ce, 1I Any such misconception is 
dispelled as the conductor points out 
the place where a whole wagon train 
of several hundred people perished 
ui a blizzard as they struggled west- 
ward to American's Eden, the land 
where the sun shines and the waters 
from die mountains feed a year 
round harvest. A landscape parti 


carpet,: arid msvsweeper. 1 ' 

• . • • We ajeslUt 20 minutes eany ’ 1 *’ 
and have rime tojnspeci the station; ' 

All the traces of Denver , and Rio ■ 

Grande tradition but these are bard „ - 

A union bulletin wants of the . 2.30pm DAVIS 
job fhreal from coal. slurry pipelines. .! '' 


4pm UTAH J 

TOs train docs not go-through classic 
movie Western Country. It S surprise 
mg, though to see the bluffs rearing 
out of a steady drizzle and mist. The 
Oxford-Uke weather adds an eerie 
dimension to these lumps of rock. 
Why do film-makers so seldom de- 
ict the struggle against wiqterin this 
ndscapq? Is it just a bias which goes 
back to the dap when sifents had to 


TJc combined efforts of Union Pad- : 
Southern Pacific have res- 
^ rt Am , tra , ks reputation: Wet are 1 

■ iKKi minutes late os 

WBOmadle between (be rice! fields 

■ Sacramento,: to my ! personal 
destination^ At the depot my host.' 
his .blunt Northern voice entirely 

SSSSSSPS^ b ? V ,ree raonths in 

California. , We plot oiir counter- 
celebrations of Washington’s, birth- 
day this weekend.- ■ , ' , 

_i. Hubert Dingwall ' 

71k 'author # (f ;Stft!or ri^earc^ 

ri«/ jtt o-j-r 5 . . . - 
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by David Jobbins 
Demonstrative industrial action by 
teaching nnd non-academic unions in 
the universities and the public sector 
became a near-certainty this week. 
Universities will be hit by a half-day 
strike next week, with unions at some 
institutions planning a full -day stop- 
page. 

And college lecturers are to strike 
for a day if the local authority em- 
ployers fail to improve on a 4.5 per 
cent offer at a requisitioned session of 
the Burnham further education com- 
mittee. 

It is the first time since 1969 that 
college lecturers hnvc overturned a 
deal recommended by their nego- 
tiators. Then, however, the alternative 
was certain arbitration and not a 
lengthy and bitter confrontation with 
the employers. 

A meeting of the Burnham commit- 
tee will take place late next week at the 
earliest but possibly not before 
June 7. 

The probability of an improved offer 
is unlikely while the teachers are 
locked in industrial action and a long 
dilute therefore seems likely. 

Vice chancellors, who meet Sir 


Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education , today to discuss the univer- 
sities' financial position, were sur- 
prised and upset Mini their belter offer 
to ncudcmics was turned down. 

The offer rejected by the national 
council of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education was for 4 per cent with £33(1 
for the 12.000 stuff stuck m the top of 
the lecturer I scale. The nnckngc was 
originally recommended by union 
negotiators but the Nolflie executive 
decided not to express its view and a 
rejection was inevitable after II of 
Nat flic's 14 regions turned it down at 
the weekend. The three accepting it 
were the south west, west and - 
narrowly- Yorkshire and Humberside 
regions. 

The nnincil of the Association of 
University Teachers rejected a broadly 
similar deal at the weekend and 
advised local associations to take part 
with other campus unions in industrial 
action. 

Vice president Dr Andrew Taylor 
told council that action on that day, 
although not intended to disrupt ex- 
aminations, could include a stoppage 
mass meetings in work time and other 




face 

trnctc 





But union negotiators weofJts most prestigious chajrs. the 
tors. who we 
■ similar offs 
'y even to i 

■n.e 




manual workcre whn* ,ep,t M : Sickle professorship in social and 
to rcccive r^r. 0 .^^ Stheoiy. wjuchcwnes lt 8 

ip at All Souls Colleg 
Tlie selection lumed into the sort of 
that inevitably attracts the 
tion of PolytechnirT«r A ^oe' 0f scavenging diarists. Gerry 


garded the rejected offwi?™' 
ul, polytechnic staff cw 

by Nutfhe m the interests of tosu. 
further education lecturers and < 
once more for public sector I 
education salaries to be 
separate!} 

After ll 


Mr Steven Lukes of Balliol Lonegi 
and Mr Alan Ryan of Ne 
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Academics clash over surcharge 

bv Paul Flathcr © 


by Paul Flather 

Cambridge University academics are 
again immersed in their annual battle 
over whether overseas students should 
pay a £400 surcharge on Government 
minimum levels to study at the uni- 
versity. 

. Th c university’s Council has just 
issued a report affirming its commit- 
ment to the surcharge ana pointing out 
that a loss of around £400,000 income 
without the surcharge would have a 
serious and delctenous effect on the 
academic life of the university". 

This year most of the opposition is 
coming from academics willing to give 
their approval only if the university 
agrees to channel more recurrent 
funds Into a scholarship fund for poor 
but able students from non-Common- 
wealth countries. Common wealth slu- 

Cuts combat 
deficit 

JTie vice chancellor of Birmingham 
University has said that immediate and 
arbitrary cuts will have to be made to 
prevent a deficit of £600,000 next year 
In a letter to all members of the 
university Professor Edward Marsiand 
says that the financial position of the 
university has “seriously dcterlo- 
rated. 

n2^ Sli T d , deflcit this y° ar is 
J-6UU,000 and unless corrective action 

i 3 Qn ?^ n ’J A ' il1 rise to £600,000 
1904/85. The mam reasons are 1US 
smaller recurrent grant, inadequate 
provision tor pay awards, less employ- 
ment mobility of academic staff, lower 
income from overseas students, and 
reduced interest rates. 

Professor Marsiand writes: “Im- 
mediate cuts in expenditure will, 
therefore, have to be made in those 
areas where savings can be effected 
quickly. They are bound to be arbit- 
rary in nature and are certain to cause 
greater harm than would a reduction in 
resources geared to an identifiable 
academic programme." 

• Will bt 

■ j. m a ®^ e mlc ana support 

&Z*k * to an even lower level ol 

H5hi^ eC ?? aiy a ? d P erha PS un- 
palatable decisions will have to. be 

recommended and implemented,” 

_ The. vice chancellor proposes there- 
fore that a small planning group should 

b^aej up, to consult with appropriate 

university bodies in drawingup a mid 
fo long-temi academic plan. The prop- 
osal wll go to the next council meet- 
ing, on June 6. 1 


dents are said to be well provided for 
through a series of new overseas trust 
funds. 

When the Issues were first discussed 
in the university’s Regent House the 
council s proposal for a surcharge was 
strongly challenged. Et now seems 
certain the issue will go to a ballot of all 
Cambridge academics in mid-June. 

In the last two years the decision has 
gone m favour of a £400 surcharge, 
the higher fees would mean that an 
overseas student reading arts at Cam- 
bridge next year would pay £3,550, 
reading sciences £4,550. and reading 
medicine £8,050. 

Academics opposed on principle to 
the higher levels have dwindled in 
recent years, largely because of the 
success of the Commonwealth trust 
funds which have meant more oversens 


a*Bc£, 

College. Oxford. 

MrCbhen, just 43, is best described 
■ a “semi-Marxist”, and best known 
fcr his acclaimed book, Karl Marx's 
‘ Thtory of History: A Defence (Oxford 
tteiv APT fa™ " University Press, 1978). winner of the 
SKl favo “ rs wlmntuE jyjc Deuischer memorial prize. It set 
lhe mini Ip nfi daysl M ke iP^ l ,' 0 iii to refute criticisms of Marx’s 
?/ J uae > Nw™ P^incthod mode by John Plamenatz, 
concentrate its mdus trial actkmti J, imnically a previous holder of the 
beginning of the new RcademicJ ^r * 

Mr Cbhen traces his involvement 
with Marxism back to his parents. He 
ns bom in Montreal of Jewish pa- 
ltnis. His mother was a Ukraine exile 
ctll . , . . _ , tf.ihoonly left the Communist Party in 

students gome to Cambndgt (t-fo ]950s, his father was an active 
before the hill-cost fees meff jnfli Communist. . 

He himself went to the Morris 



ideas are. Critics said it "reached the 
highest levels of contemporary phi- 
losophy”. One colleague said: "It 
raised the description ol Marx to an 
altogether new level." 

How successful his defence was of 
course remains an open question. 
Even Cohen in recent writings has 
conceded it does not cover till the 
questions. But his abiding interest now 
is in theories of justice and freedom as 
applied between capitalist and socialist 
societies. He has been much affected 
by a book by Nozick called Anarchy, 
State and Utopia which he secs as a 
superb challenge to left-wing thinking. 
Naturally he plans a reply. 

An extremely witty man, Cohen also 


plans a reply, 
cly witty man, ( 

has a huge stock of North American 


some £300,000 over the nni ^Jewish Communists,’ closed while he 


Royal Holloway 
approves draft 

A joint meeting was due to bo held 
yesterday fo final ize the draff bill that 


fqrd- *• 


Wuichewsky primary school run by 


proposed in 1979/80. 

The council does propose io 
- £300,000 < 
to the Chai 

non-Cotnnm^fcj^t of the McCarthy era. He was 


Ktire In 


Id* 

the Young 


lice raids at the 


Communist 



Say cheese” to these French students visiting Bristol Polytechnic all 
Jftey may not look amused. From left, Natalie Poncet, and 
22™“ Caroline Degroote brought a hundredweight of ftjj 
cheese samples to their summer term business course at 
roly tecmiic, but could find nowhere except the polytechnic ref«W 
to store it. Their course is an exchange programme to encourfi?" 
french students to study local market for their products. 


years to the Chancellor’s Fluid ^ there after 
uims to help non-Comm 
overseas students. But uj 
acndcmics consider this to be 

including Mrs Jean Floud, the tarf n • 1 l A 

ra&'SSSftTS faisley keen 

Mrs Floud said she would 4 to move 

support the £400 surcharge d 4 r ' 
university recognized the great ai ! am 
lance in support available for Qb : Ull 111 Cl UCI 
monwealth and non-Commowai •••■ 
overseas students. Among those is -by Olga Wojtas 

Paisley College has overtaken Stirling 
university in moves towards a merger 
d the two institutions. 

Paisley’s academic board has rccom- 
■dwlcd its governors to approach 
botV-the Scottish Education Dcnart- 
nwli which nuts- the college, and the 
V«*endty Grants Committee to asccr- 
l» what their reaction to a merger 
irooki be. 

|The academic board feels there is no 
con,inuin g folks If the SED or 
fcWvmtend to block a merger, but has 
p™ Jt Is happy to go further with 
^sdons. But working parties at 
fflmiig have riot yet reached the stage 
i ffj^roending an approach to tnc 
“^ninons’ paymasters, and no dcci- 
‘B expected for at least a fortnight. 
4Mey s academic board decision 
fo e governors on June 20, 
be asked to establish a 
■;£“} foomiuee of the board and 
body to agree the broad 
HgS** UI, der which merger would 
,« acceptable. 

''JStl* determined that if the 

S lWigertakra place It will be of equal 
2 s ™[ber than a takeover by 
-u tl,B neW * na B tu ti on 


Gerry Cohen: horserace winner? 


League, and the National Federation 
of Labour Youth. 

He went to McGill University, gra- 
vitating naturally to philosophy, and 
then did a BPhit in Oxford, falling 
under the spell of Gilbert Ryle and Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, another previous holder 
of the chair. In 1963 he took up a post 
at University College, London, where 
he has stayed, latterly as reader in 
philosophy. 

His specific interest in Marxism 
revived in i965 while back at McGill 
University as a visiting lecturer, stand- 
ing in for Charles Taylor, the Hegelian 
scholar, another Canadian and again 
previous incumbent holder of the 
chair, which is clearly being kept in the 
family. 

In his book Cohen sets out to 
present and defend Marx's theory of 
society and histoiy, showing how com- 
pelling and ambitious for him Marx's 


labour songs in his repertoire. He is 
Tin “ 




stuck on Tin Pan Alley and popular 
music. He also excels at imitations, 
even appearing on a London sta: 
doing sketches of Nixon, and 
Marxes - Karl and Groucho. 

He is married with three young 
children, and faces the opportunity of 
sitting in the chair for the next 24 years. 
Some will see an onus on him as a man 
of the Left, b rare species now at the 
highest levels of academic life. Cohen 
is more likely to simply “pursue truth” 
wherever it leads, though naturally 
expecting a socialist path. 

He is set to enter an enormous 
philosophy club, some 60-strong, at 
Oxford, already being charged by new 
work from the likes of Ranald Dwor- 
kin, Amartya Sen, and Derek Parfitl. 
Cohen should raise the temperature 
further. But what he makes of the 
stuffy and arcane society that makes up 
All Souls is anyone's guess. 

Paul Flather 


Government attacked on Y® 


some; staff at Paisley un- 
fe-j.L'7‘7 oppose a merger, others 
to move, since 

. . of Technology, Bell 

Youthwd dajmk that the Government eludes those who have It# ^ Si 

“The figure for trainees M i°J“ e “ntral insiiiuhon 

scheme at the end 


Id r • . WUVWIHUHII 

SSSPS?# e W he most basic facts 

about the Youth Training Scheme, 
JLW Presented to the Man- 
ner Services Commission YTS Re- 

!l e !h?S^ U S aidc ? ,L,forare vicw 

oi ine MSC s information systems to 
ensure tea young people get a proper 
demand taxpayers’ money is spent 

Youthald questions the Govern- 
ments suggestion that the number of 
Sjn?* 8 on the scheme will rise from 61 

mJt.ff nV 0 malnl y as a 

l 64 ’ 000 focrease m the 
numbers who are employees. 

nhm£S ° Ut , that for the 

f/.S np, °y ed iralnees oh the 
scheme have constantly been revised 
downwards from an original ope third 


252,000, or 57 per ceiiiui “**■ TJI rd 

E laces. The Government flow.-* 
now how many of the roissjng 


are double counted and 
trainees who left early' , »)» 

It says that on the Ooyg**^. 



‘ f. jgffi 


. says mat on me 
estimates of entrants in 1™% & 
average cost for a place 
total expenditure for tlw , ' 
should be £960m. . ^ 

“But the Government’s^ IJ 

for the scheme is only ^ 
difference may be 
number of trainees expft**. 1 " l 
early, but the Government 
fished no ■ estimate and , 

appear to know. 1 - the chanty | 

'Meanwhile Dr Georae 
of the M SC's Quality Branch . 

week that work on ts- t 

than 100 core skills «dj L j 

essential' element, of lh fi 


university 
While some stal 


Outlook gloomy but 
biotech experts stay on 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Few British biotcchnologists are leav- 
ing the country, in spite of poor 
opportunities if they remain here. 
These contradictory conclusions come 
from two reports commissioned by the 
Biotechnology Directorate of the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil from the Institute of Manpower 


Studies at Sussex Univerait 

published 


this 



The reports, to be 
month, show that 

to 30 home-grown bioiechnologists a 
year. This compares with between 
1 ,500 and 2.000 biotechnologisis work- 
ing across the whole of the new 
biology-based industries. 

The results should quieten fears of n 
biotechnology brain drain across the 
Atlantic, although the IMS resear- 
chers do conclude there has been an 
increase in loss of people skilled in 
biotechnology in the last two years. 
The report estimates that 250 UK 
biotechnologists have left in (he last 
ten years. 

Most of the current emigrants are 
young postdoctoral researchers who 
cite lack of job openings as the main 
reason for going. This is borne out by 
the second IMS report which suggests 
the industry is only creating around 50 
jobs a year. Most firms forecast some 
growth but low recruitment of gradu- 
ates. 

There is better news in a new 
directory of British biotechnology 
whch shows the depth of research and 
teaching in the field in this country. 
The directory, published for the 
Biotechnology Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, lists over 
100 academic groups with research 


interests in biotechnology, together 
with manufacturers and contract re- 
search companies. 

The DTI hopes the directory will 
help foster contacts between academic 
groups and industry. Dr Roy Deitz, 
head of the Biotechnology Unit, told 
last week's Biotech '84 conference in 
London he had found; “many firms 
were unaware of academic work of 
great relevance to their interests, and 
academic researchers had difficulty in 
contacting companies possibly in- 
terested in their work”. The directory 
was designed to overcome this. 

Dr Dietz also said the DTI and the 
SERC were planning new research 
"clubs''; bringing academics together 
with interested industrial subscribers 
in specific areas. A similar arrange- 
ment was used last year to launch tnc 
Leicester University Bioccntre, with 
six firms each putting up £50,000 in 
return for privileged access to research 
results. 

The next research club is likely to be 
in protein engineering, a priority of the 
SERC science board. This involves 
studying the structure and chemistry of 
proteins so that molecules for particu- 
lar industrial tasks can be produced by 
genetic manipulation. 

Further initiatives in other fields, 
including control of bioreactors - 
where bacteria are pul to work - will 
follow. * 

In its coordinating role, the DTI 
biotechnology group has also made 
arrangements with the SERC and the 
Agricultural and Food Research 
Council to plan public funding of 
research in plant biotechnology, in- 
cluding work relevant to the Agricultu- 
ral Genetics Company set up last year 
by the AFRC. 


His master’s Bace: Professor Igor Alexander of Brunei University 
demonstrated his department’s Image recognition system, WlaAKD 
at a recent Royal Society meeting. Images from the television camera 
are fed into a computer programmed to recognize irregular objects, 
Including faces. . . i 


Department 
‘will survive’ 

There is increasing confidence at 
Hcriot-Watt University that the Uni- 
versity Grftnts Committee will re- 
prieve its pharmacy department. 

Hie UGC Is said to be showing 
interest in the .department’s latest 
plans to develop courses in industrial 
pharmacy. The majority of pharmacy 
graduates go into lhe retail . trade or 
Hospitals, out Heriot-Watt has disco- 
vered during its fight against closure of 
the department that a higher percen- 
tage than average of Its graduates go 
into industry. 

Hcrioi-Wait stresses that the de- 
partment would still intend to produce 
graduates for all areas in pharmacy, 
but would tailor some of its courses 
directly to the needs of industry. 

The university describes the latest 
talks as constructive, and sees it as a 
hopeful sign that discussions on the 
department’s future are still con- 
tinuing three months after the UOC 
proposed it should be axed. 

Changing shape 

The University of Manchester may 
radically change- its shape before the 
end of the century, with part-time 
degrees and continuing education for 
adults a much more central part of its 
activities. 

This was the forecast of Professor 
Mark Richmond, vice chancellor, in 
his Founder's Day speech. :• 
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Harassed women ‘not taken seriously’ 


,*as Professor Foster’., 
Party, 
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Women students at Oxford University 
who suffer sexual harassment are 
being deterred from lodging formal 
complaints, according to a report pub- 
lished this week. 

The report by the University Stu- 
dents Union women’s committee is 
based on 361 replies to questionnaires 
sent to Oxford's 3,000 women stu- 
dents. It is the first full sMy of sexual 
harassment within a-British univepity. 

It argues that the independent self- 
governing college bodies will tend to 
close ranks to avoid scandal or public- 
ity” - especially in cases of sexual 

harassment. . . , 

■ The report says that lhe univerrity 
. authorities consider , hatharKs ni enti8 
solely a college affair. Therefore there 

, is no farther recourse forawomenwho 

complains to her college andisdlsbe- - 
lieved or if haxassment continues, 


who is harassing her. It alleges that in 
one college “the fellow responsible for 
'moral 1 affairs is renowned for sexual 
harassment”. 

The report follows the publication of 
an interim document last June and 
alleges serious and extensive sexual 
harassment of women students by 
male tutors. 1 ; . 

The survey reported 63 incidents of 
sexual harassment involving 49 
women. The women’s committee de- 
fines sexual harassment as "unwanted 
sexual attention, advances or proposi- 
tJnrre’l 

: The high number of incidents is 
especially worrying because of' the 
stricmdss df this defitfition.lna policy 

romdntic ■involvement' 1 between 
teachers and students r even with the 


cover the fall range of offeiices from 
innuendo to rape. The majority of 
incidents (53 out of 63) involved 
“intellectual sexism, sexual innuendo, 
physical approaches, abusive com- 
ments, atmosphere, and propo- 
sitions”, according |o the report. 

The largest group of alleged haras- 
ses were college tutors (23; followed 
by students (18). The most serious 
incidents cited include one of rape, one 
of . coerced sex, two of attempted rape 
anid five cases of . assault. 

However, close study of the interim 
report reveals that the cases of rape, 
coerced sex, and one of the- attempted 
rape were all committed by students, 
although some of these harassers may 
have been graduate students acfjrfg in 
the; capacity of .ttjtprs. ' ‘ •••• ; - 
. . Slffce the apbe&rance of the. interim 
report, 1 inbre Iflnu half pf the.iindtir- 

raduate college ftaVe appointed 6 ; 


IT policy 
‘lacking’ 

Few colleges, even those with go- 
ahead departments, have nn effective 
or structured policy approach to the 
development and use of information 
technology, a Further Education Unit 
survey published as an occasional 
paper Ihas week says. 

The FEU paper says that although 
its survey on IT policy and current 
practice in farther education is based 
only on a small sample of 20 colleges, il 
nevertheless presents a disturbing real- 
ity. where many departments have 
little awareness of IT. 

According to the survey, the depart- 
ments mostinvolvcd are engineering, 
science, business and office studies and 
to a lesser extent, catering, with non- 
academic use in administration and 
libraries. 

The FEU paper says that one of the 
messages of the survey is that many 
teachers are not ready for the compu- 
ter and do not see Its relevance to their 
work. This it argues is an obvious 
pointer to the need for staff develop- 
ment activity in this field. 

Another major constraint affecting 
the development of IT is the paucity ol 
suitable software, the survey shows. 
The lack of coordination is causing 
many individuals to unnecessarily 
duplicate the work of others, and there 
should be major national investment in 
the provision and coordination of 
software support for farther educa- 
tion. 

The survey has also revealed a wide 
variation in local authority support and 
control of college IT development. 
Some authorities provided enthusias- 
tic and generous support, but others 
did not appear to recognize that the 
need was urgent and gave no special 
consideration to requests for addition- 
al equipment. 

Few local authorities allowed their 
colleges to retain all the fees earned 
from short courses, some only a part, of 
them and some none at all. 

In addition, some local, authorities 
appeared to. exert considerable control 
in matters of expenditure. One for 
example insisted that its county 
treasurer and its computer manager 
should both approve the purchase of 
all items of IT equipment which its 
colleges proposed. 

Information Technology in FE - an 
r occasional paper. Further. Education 
unit, available from the publications 
despatch centre, DBS,. Honey pot 
Lade, Canons Park, Stan more, Mld- 
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Satellite 
found 

77r?CA C T , S, J rre y L University satellite. 
UUaAr-Z, lias been revived utter 10 
weeks lying dormant in orbit. The 
satellite . designed for use by university 
and school scientific groups, fell silent 
shortly after launch in March. 

Faint signals from UOSAT were 
picked tip 10 days ago in Greenland 
and the Surrey team regained full 
rantael last week. They wilTnow try to 
lind the cause of the fault before 
adjusting UOSAT's orbit. 


Student appeal 

Two or Middlesex Polytechnic’s 
faculty boards have supported a 
student union call for a thorough 
revfew of the polytechnic’s disciplin- 
ary code. 

Earlier this year eight students 
were suspended after on occupation 
of one of the polytechnic’s sites - one 
for five years. The suspensions have 
been temporarily lifted following an 
atUournmcntof their appeal hearing. 

Keele v-c 

Dr Brian Fender, aged 49, Is to 
succeed Dr -David Harrison as vice 
chancellor of Keele University, in 
October. Dr Fender is director of the 
Inswute Max von Laue-Paul Langevin 
f!LL) m Grenoble. France, which is 
funded lOintlv hi Frin» 


Students, staff in redundancy nrotp? 

by Maaeie Richards . . . . .. " * 


by Maggie Richards 
A threat to introduce compulsory 
redundancies at Goldsmiths' College 
has led to angry protests from both 
students and staff. Students have occu- 
pied the college administrative build- 
ing, despite warnings from the Gold- 
smiths' authorities that an injunction 
may be sought. 

Staff at the college, members of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, claim 
the college has brushed aside formal 
negotiating procedures. They arc at 
present conducting a postal ballot with 
a view to organizing a half-day protest 
strike. 


The dispute centres around two 
full-time posts and a number of part- 
time appointments on the college's 
visual communications course. 

Sludents say the college is attemp- 
ting by staff reductions and alterations 
to change the practical and theoretical 
balance of the course. They are resist- 
ing what they sec as a bid to swing 
emphasis away from practical involve- 
ment in the use of media equipment, 
towards the more theoretical sociology 
studies clement. 

Staff arc concerned at the implica- 
tions of allowing redundancies to pro- 
ceed without full negotiations. They 
outcome 


ceco wunoui iuii negotiatio 
□re also keenly aware thnt the 


of the dispute may have an effect on 
Goldsmiths' application for school sta- 
tus from London University, in order 
to facilitate a merger with Queen Mary 

Students began their occupation last 
week, following a meeting attended by 
more than 400 people, the largest 
union meeting the college had seen for 
some years. 

A well attended Nat flic meeting also 
passed a resolution on conducting a 
postal ballot. Natflic representatives 
arc to meet the college authorities for 
further discussions next week. 

A statement about the dispute was 
issued this week by Dr Richard Hog- 
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David Jobbins and Ngaio Crequer report on the AUT council 


War- weariness, anger and caution for troops 

college had treated 

sympathetically as mJS: bend's council meeting of the Association of 

Sonic students ofGoLiJ Eersilv Teachers demonstrated the encroaching 

Govern men t ° po^ ^ are inexorably rcducin * the AUT ’ S 

cuts, and seem no?lo^ 
colleges not f ree to 
nicntthem,’' he added 
The college says any 
declared redundant JS® 


with n year’s 
their search for altera*^ 


1 j ft _ p awtue n ior 

I? r tofe en strike over Gwent lecturers 


■o 


.1 4 


a " d f. d rf Jp 3 il, , c| y France. Germany 
and the United Kingdom as a world 
centre for the use or neutrons in the 
study of a wide range of biological, 
chemical and physical systems. 

Napier degree 

Napier College Jjt Edinburgh Is laun- 
ching a part time honours degree In 
business studies in 1984/85; The 
course, which has been approved by 
the council for national academic 
awards. Is designed for late entrants 
to higher education, and Is expected 
.tQ take an average of five years to 
complete. The annual fee will be 

EE' assa"* ™ mp,ion 

CELP call 

A^llfor ffle wholehearted participa- 
te iW big and small, 

was made by Mr Peter Brooke, junior 

. ? r , st *he CELP protects, in 

, which eight local educatlon-authoritics 

participate, was launched last 
month in Hertfordshire, by the Secrel- 
► JjJ °[ Slate for Education. The main 
of ,* he projects Is to encour- 
' lp ^ P ai, icular attention 

~, 7 ^’gx*r* md providin8 

Natfhe post 

The. college lecturers’ union has 
appointed Mr David Trlesman as Its 
new negotiating secretary In succes- 
sim to Mr Derek Weltzel, who has 
retired on health grounds. 

. Mr Trlesman, secretary of the 
bwer London region of the National 
AffiocJatton of Teachers lu Further 

and Higher Educallori, led the union 

negotiators In talks which produced 

4 ,' 5 l* r «nt settle- % 

• ,meot for c<diege lecturers. . . . : • 


by David Jobbins 

A call for a token nnrional strike by 
co lege lecturers in support of 350 
fellow union members facing the sack 
for refusing to accept heavier teaching 
loads will be made this weekend. 

An emergency motion calling for the 
sympathy action against the Labour- 
controlled Gwent County Council is 
certain to be tabled and carried at the 
annual conference of the National 
Association of Teachers in Farther and 
Higher Education in Birmingham this 
weekend. 

Gwent has issued about 400 lectur- 
ers with notices terminating their con- 
tracts and offering re-engagement with 
one or two hours of extra class contact 
per week from September. 


Asbestos 
hazard 
closes hall 

No exams or graduations are to take 

KFJS. 0I W W L i nivcrsi *y‘ s Buie 

Hall, although the university court has 
hazard ltS asbestos tiUn S is not a health 

Glasgow's principal. Sir Alwyn Wil- 
uants, said that although there was no 
danger tests were still being carried out 
to check on asbestos levels, and the 

i« n ?t de . Ci f. cd th A ! 5ittin e examina- 
tions in the hall could add to students' 
emotional stress”. 

Jn nSS S e *P ec * cd to be closed 
until December for the removal of its 

fw!Si W If tiles and genera! refur- 
*bc principal has 
warned will cost “scores upon scores of 
thousands of pounds". 

There were fears that the hall might 
be contaminated when cleaners re- 
ported last month that an asbestos tile 
the celling and there 
JgW. ^ a ,ar 8 e amount of dust in 
the hall. Subsequent tests showed the 
dust did not contain asbestos, but the 
hall was thoroughly cleaned on the 

consultants.** ^ of en,lro ™ e "‘"' 

th5°rii SUl,anl en B Jn °ers reported that 
“Ppcared to be in good 
f=? n ,l nd wp re securely fixed. It is 
thought the tile became dislodged 
during the installation of a fire alarm 
q^em. Both the ■ university safety 

SSSSwESS 8 heE|,th ' and safety execu- 
UJf offic,al reported to the court that 

SpI? »n5 Ve i S ^^ 1 below control 
levels, and advised that the Bute Hall 
could be safely reopened. 

Glasgow’s five graduation cere- 
mony will now be held outside the 

the BrsI time this has han- 
pen&q for ccnWiy. 


Natfhe has instruoted its members 
not to accept the new terms and about 
>. ,ls mem bers face dismissal, 
while Gwent has adveitiscd their jobs. 
Natfhe members have been instructed 
not to apply and face expulsion from 
their union if they do so. Natfhe 
officials claim to have access to the 
names and addresses of the 60 or so 
applications already received. 

An attempt to get negotiations off 
the ground foundered before the 
weekend when Gwent refused to with- 
draw or even temporarily suspend the 
■Whces of termination of contract. 

All Gwent's colleges were closed 
last Friday in protest and Natfhe 
members have embarked on an esca- 
lanng programme of brief lightning 
strikes. These were expected to begin 


to disrupt examinations by the middle 
of the week if the authority refused to 
withdraw the notices. 

Both sides insist that talks have not 
broken down but arc not hopeful of a 
breakthrough this week. A date for 
farther negotiations has not been 
fixed. 

Last week’s negotiations followed 
on talks brought about by the interven- 
tion of the Wales TUC but took place 
against the background of Gwent’s 
insistence that the notices stood and 
Natfhe members’ views that negotia- 
hons should not proceed under threat. 

The only concession made by the 
employers was that they would not 
■tart to process any job applications 
until after June 4. 

TTie talks, however, went ahead 


dilemmas 
freedom io manoeuvre. 


“’•Hie first dilemma is simply that the AUT has been 
!■ ■_ L irenches since 1981 and its members arc 
Earning war weary. Grand rhetorical offensives 
, to Se causing less and less damage to a well 

uundant ^trenched enemy. Yet these and desperate, but so 

• •- *. L successful, attempts to plug gaps in the AUT’s 
i own line (Aston? Aberdeen?) remain the only 

available tactics. . 

The second is that the present government is less 
mdless interested in sustaining any kind of dialogue 
with trade unions, even respectable and unthreaten- 
desnitc r|,e strike l leg unions like the AUT. Tripartitsm or corporatism 

neBoiiBtnrVinHf ^L^^ we dead and buried - not that the Universities 
prlpared to aS? G^ ts Committee was ever a convert to such 
reductinnK^ S *■ 4: bshions in participation. It is not clear even that the 
bers nr * w Govemmentis terribly interested in the views of the 

^Mlfntions Biff chancellors who it sees as grinding (very slowly) 

3 nnT!i B ,he y their own special-interest axe. 

thevrpa^HpH 8 •The ihirdis that the Government is increasingly 

the y rXt d a ? fln l al,era P | ta4; hostile to trade unions which it stigmatizes as 
under negative institutions. This withdrawal of legitimacy 

one hou^a wS'Jf respectability is particularly damaging to the 

oendina fA T? “1 AUT as a middle class union, because respectable 

pending the outcome of the ntF irgument rather than industrial muscle must always 
„ w _ f be iis chief weapon and because many of its members 

„ we P‘ *oi the poini of* Mjy have come to sympathise with the Govern- 
z5f ’ . Q scn jor official said. “AI® miit s hostility to trade unions. 


members bitterly 
come to this, and despite lit fa! 


regret tha 



examinations will be affected., 
tmue to receive wholehearted s*V 
from the students.” T 


Tenure: Brooke stands firm 


Booksellers 
need closer 
liaison 


All this helps to explain the strange mixture of 
weariness, anger and caution that seemed to be the 
keynotcof the Manchester council. The angry climax 
came in a short, sharp and rather good debate on Sir 
Keith Joseph's plan to limit tenure: but after the 
eloquence the AUT faced the numbing prospect of 
more trench warfare. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education, listened to the tenure debate and im- 
mediately afterwards addressed the council. The 
speech was very much a civil service brief which Mr 
Brooke delivered with as lack-lustre a profile as 
possible, it was received with grumbling hostility 
iced with formal courtesy. 

The questions that followed were rambling, emo- 
tional and imprecise. Mr Brooke's replies were 
equally imprecise although less rambling and sought 
without much success to deflect the anger. It did not 
look as if the AUT council had been impressed by Mr 
Brooke, or Mr Brooke by the AUT council. 

The impression was not only that there had been 
very little dialogue but, more alarmingly, that 
neither party believed that significant dialogue was 
possible or desirable. The will just wasn't there. 

The caution came out in the debates on pay and the 
miners' strike. The vice chancellors' informal offer of 
4.5 per cent was rejected - inevitably in view of the 
refusal of school and college teachers to accept a 
similar offer. But the mood was anything but militant 
- a refusal to hit examinations in any campoigh of 
action, the most tokenish support for the other 
unions* day of action on May 3 1 , and a sober warning 
from its general secretary Ms Diana Warwick that 


not much more money could be expected. 

On the miners' strike the AUT decided to make a 
collection, which realised over £700, and to donate 
£1,000 to the fund established to help the families of 
striking miners. But not before the council had been 
warned by some delegates that there were clear signs 
that a majority of ordinary AUT members would 
disapprove. 

Tne exceptional sensitivity was explained by 
another decision taken bv the council, to raise 
subscriptions to £37.20. Although traditionally a 
low-subscription union, the AUT had no choice. 
Membership is declining as the profession contracts 
but the strains of that contraction are increasing the 
demands made by the remaining members. . . 

To some degree the AUT has been influenced by 
the new realism that has affected some other skilled 
and white collar unions, but mainly because it has 
had little choice. Caught between the ambivalence of 
its members and the intransigence of the Govern- 
ment the AUT has been left little room for 
manoeuvre. 

But the picture is not entirely negative. There was 
evidence at Manchester that within that limited room 
the AUT has begun to manoeuvre with greater skill. 
It has had a good UGC “great debate” and on 
student numbers its document The Real Demand far 
Student Places has put the Government on the 
defensive, politically if not methodologically. And in 
Diana Warwick the AUT has a general secretary 
with plentyof pep who acts as a one-woman antidote 
to the A Ur's post-1981 hangover. 
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ACC seeks youth training safeguard 

The Association of County 
seeking assurances from thi 


Academic freedom did not give staff 
"the right to continue to draw their 
salaries even if their university was 
going broke, Mr Peter Brooke, under 
, secretary for higher education told the 
! council. 

He said: “It seems wholly wrong that 
although the universities are now de- 
. pendent on the public purse for bc- 
i™ Pm. i rimhar t»ten 80 and 90 per cent of their 

uy raui riainer ^ income, many of them still preserve 

Cumpus bookshops need toe j. terms of appointment appropriate to 
their links with their parent 1 medieval foundations living on their 
tions, and liaise more closely oe* todowments. 
ing lists and library purchase,? “No one is suggesting that 
report on bookselling in highetri ; Academics should be liable to be 
lion, .. . "dismissed overnight, And alt cm- 

Thc report highlights a sub® > plowes are now protected by the law 
lack of communication and ■ -against unfair dismissal. 

Munding between librarians, ted V "But providing there arc safeguards 
stuff, academics, sludents, was ;'w academic freedom, we see no 
nist raiors in universities, poiyt» ntm why an academic should not be 
and colleges of higher cduciW [ liable for dismissal either for demon- 
Thc repurl, by Rachel E« >,^hablenetiigence or Incompetence, or 
education consultant, m I fbi bona fide redundancy because of 
Mendows, professor of astrosft® : the financial circumstances of the uni- 
history of science at Letem 1 wmty or a reduction in its teaching 
versity, Is based on n five part? research programmes." 
tionnaire initially sent lo evwyg ? > Mr Brooke was questioned forcibly 
" t. It was paid for by IP ^ynhowhe could guarantee safeguards 
;ional Bibliography R® 3 ? » ensure that free inquiry would still 


The Association of County Councils is 
seeking assurances from the Manpow- 
er Sendees Commission chairman that 


l. „ji. _ . m'iuuliuj inai 

V £. af ?BJWKl the ftiture of the 
Youth Training Scheme Mode B 
counes which fulfil a valuable role in 
the coijim unity.' 

saJ? it A iF * 8 f cial aervi « s committee 
says it Is extremely concerned that 

in ^ numbe r of 
places will result In a reduction In the 

being undertaken 
through YTS projects By voluntary 
organizations and local authorities. * 

target number of places on YTS 
Ks? B I “ he, ? es wWcfi involve pro- 
l , nl ■ ,, by local authorities and 
, i Voluptary organization, has been put 


At the same time, the 
tary projects programme 
' pressure 6 
renew 


tea parties. 
MSC’s volun- 


_ is under 

ecause ofinsufficient cash to 


Will TT lil II SmiSiiy- 

1 s ^ l1 ' be iiie slaves of their genes 

* brain b still In S? Individual C 

charge. We are not the slaves of our 


tee chai’m CC commi * 

sa,d: 9 bv,ousl y this bas 
fremendous implications for social ser- 

jSjf, as th . e w ° r jf of voluntary orga- 
nuations is vital. Any cutbacks in 
Khemes, whether YTS or any other. Is 
an cffect on work for ,hc 



Mr Peter Brooke: questioned forc- 
ibly 

for academic freedom, nlthough he 
recognized the objective would be 
difficult to secure. 

The council unanimously passed an 
emergency executive motion dcplor-. 
ing the crude attempt to bully the 
umvcrsiiics into changing their tenure 
provisions and calling for a campaign 
to defend academic freedom. The only 
reason for the Government’s attack 
was the wish lo weaken universities' 
defence against political pressure in 
the future, it said. 

Dr Ron Emmanuel, Glasgow and 
the executive, said if financial exigency 
or redundancy was written into the 


statutes as a reason for dismissal there 
could be no protection for university 
departments sayingthings the Govern- 
ment did not like. An attempt had 
been made by the Scottish Education 
Department to close the department of 
social work at Paisley College because 
it had criticized Government policy. It 
had failed because the staff had tenure, 
he added. 

It was untrue to say universities had 
no room for flexibility when in the last 
couple of years over 5,000 lecturers 
had left the system voluntarily. 

Ms Wendy Stainton Rogers, from 
the Open University, said she had 
been on short term contracts during 
her career. “Day by day 1 am very 
aware that if I put a foot wrong, my 
next contract may be in jeopardy." 


(ion. 

National 

Fund. _ ,-.p wssible in the universities. 

The authors make a seriesobj rJ™ Mid he hoped there would be 
, on Mn , tions to improve communteW : i fflKassjons between academic staff 

mmi 80,000 to between 60 and 70,000 tween t he bookshop and ibow * ,r“ nivc rsJty managements to ensure 
at the request of employment ministers to extend the bookshow ;.•*£ would be adequate protection 
In a background of substantial oddosI- and to stimulate greater kaowjj £ 

puts ‘threaten academic 

academics, to produce a vigorous and impas- 

The report says that no jofj on the Open University 

renew grants tp- projects successhifly I strategy” on the handling agreed to publicize the 
completing their first year. texts appears to be u«d wm- extent of the attack on the 

— ~ S 0n t4 Mk Pennv 1 ^diTstafi 1 ™ ^ 

formal channel of Thai- - Py 


' , «- llUi outipij 

tbat the cuts had caught 


zests w&&iss3i 

second-hand books", , » nw d «d the uni- 


even &ak Uielr pennlssion. 
toclobiolow, debate Is dead. 

: it JUS*?’ 1831 we * k ’ 8 tiebhteon 

tote of Contemporary Atts. It was • 
hard to see- why there was ever a 
controversy about (he role of inherf- - 
lance in human behavfoujl 1 ; . The 
XLA s chosen protagonists. Richard 
Dawkins and Patrick Bateson have 
■ ^ to a T»y sbnilar view. 

Evolution can tell us something, 
but pot all. that much, about why 
prople behave as they do. Arid the 


h> F IIWK ins put It: «Is did criticize 1.1 i 

Is still . In aeries? Or ^ Dawkins w«s not among themf “Any! In ^ v 'ldual DNA sequences. 

wajvRIChard b an ethSloS.» bSc all was accord, 

to Dawkins i “I really- doaaree Bo1 ^ a B reed that It was sensible to 

The MerSiM M tiff*" Mmember that human “ a d 

^| E thS Ct ^ r ' '' h « found M„“^ r . d ^«nt conditions 

«l this most Interesting, but 


American campus stores sri 
sejlln^noQ- 


the potential of selling 
as well. They should 

i iurced retrainine 

libraries in arranging 

• “There seems to ^'for the union’s support 

fosoluable historic^ mubust ^ J .associations faced 

academic staff and the ^itid emL I? _f orce „ retraining 

Ms Evans said. "We redl« ^dbciplines. 

Would be to everyoaes snides voluntary opportu- 

fake steps to break this ^ J ^ siihitl? u ng 5 nd moveraent 
SpeSacad^b^d b « re- 
ly grew in number ^ retraii&P 1 * compul- 

«£ boom in the ^ 8 

1970s, though in recent J kr %l t 2S° 0 d i n 8° f i eniJrc ‘ 
have fallen by as after attempts 

s grant J«« * ■' to Impose 

on future i 
retraining: 

r 'MLt ?»AV/r Which In ct ik.. JhLi 


: S ttosiinderstand Ing/bnd 

'• ^ ensuing debate would not have 
But there wL 
^fcthLag re^surbigly Engll^i ab- 

w ; .wisiiriiMwi* 

)-i» » *»' l\v>. : • ’ f. >fdj^ ijj-x 


Would Ibe two gemiernen care to 


|S»1h«e We have'now 


3 |e that. 

awklns 


vein. 

? worst cfaa 

cwtid be levelled against 

was that they had 

that this was not ‘ Sfe? 111 ® quo m itoenurptl 


Its open access was threatened. 
Last week there had been a discus- 
sion on whether students could man- 
age on staffcontact of only six hours a 
year, and whether they could com- 
press their student mailings. 

“Our academic freedom is under 
attack by these cuts. We had a 
discussion about the course on nuc- 
lear arms and over and over again 
people said we dare not put this 
course on because they wlQ cut our 
money.*’ 


Mr Brooke, In questions, was asked 
what was the significance of the Gov- 
ernment acting now. He said the vice 
chancellors had made their own initia- 
tive two yenrs ago and nothing much 
had happened since. But the Govern- 
ment regarded the issue as “central". 

He was asked to give an assurance 
that the Government would consider 
the special circumstances in Northern 
Ireland, where staff had lost not just 
liberty, but life. The Privy Council is 
currently considering the charter for 
the University of Ulster, and tenure Is 
an issue. Mr Brooke said he would 
consider the special circumstances. 

freedom’ 

Mr Ephraim Borowskl, of Glas- 
gow, said the council should consider 
students In prison, people who were 
disabled or disadvantaged, or who 
lived In outlying areas, who until now 
had been able to take OU courses, but 
now would be unable to afford them. 

Ms Judith Hook, of Aberdeen, said 
there was still a large number or 
people who thought foe attack on the 
universities Was about money. The 
attack on the OU showed It to be an 
ideological one. 


with 

of 


ates reject Botha visit meets with disapproval 


The planned visit to Britain by South 
African premier P.W. Botha should be 
cancelled, council voted. 

An emergency motion condemning 
Mrs Thatcher for inviting Mr Botha 
was carried and delegates pledged the 
union’s support for protests against the 

Dr Anne Ridehaigh (Southampton) 


said: “Botha’s visit Is contrary not only 
to the AUT’s declared policy but to 
our deeper principles, principles 
of support for human rights and 
anti-racism.” . ■ , 

She claimed Mr Botha would seek 
Mrs Thatcher's cooperation In Impos- 
ing restrictions on South African li- 
beration movements. 


Union to 
step up 
pay action 

Union negotiators are convinced the 
universities can afford to improve on a 
4.5S per cent informal pay offer which 
was emphatically rejected by the AUT 
council in Manchester. 

And union leaders aim to escalate 
the moderate industrial action being 
planned locally in conjunction with 
other campus unions if the vice chan- 
cellors refuse to move further on June 
12 when the two sides resume negotia- 
tions. 

While the negotiators claim there 
are a number of significant errors in 
the employers’ costings, they are not 
prepared to put their own figure on 
what they would regard os a realistic 
offer. 

Dr Andrew Taylor, chairman of the 
union's snlaries committee, said that 
vice chancellors had not been prepared 
.to make the offer of 4.2 per cent all 
academics and £230 for 8,500 staff 
stuck at the top of the lecturer scale 
formal unless the negotiators indicated 
they would recommend acceptance. 
“They refused a formal meeting when 
requested so the format offer is still 3 
per cent/' he said. 

Before the June 12 meeting - a date 
chosen by the employers - delegates 
voted for action designed to demon- 
strate disgust at the offer. The called 
on local associations to coordinate 
their action with othe campus unions, 
who have called a half-day strike on 
May 31. 

But demands for a national call for 
militant action were rejected. A call 
for all AUT members not directly 
involved on examinations on May 31 to 
strike was rejected, as was the sugges- 
tion that examination marks should be 
witheld. 

AUT leaders . do . not intend any* 
support given locally to disrupt ex- 
aminations. Dr Taylor said: “The 
AUT must take action to demonstrate 
to vice chancellors that we are not 
content with another decimal point. 
The point of our action is not a decimal 
point but a point of prindple”. 

Dr Taylor admitted that examina- 
tions could be affected by the May 31 
action. 1 

Action open to AUT members 
could include a stoppage, withdrawal 
of goodwill, rescheduling examina- 
tions and mass meetings during work- 
ing hours. ' 


How to give 
planning 
a bad name 


About a fortnight ago, 12 colleges 
and their local authorities or provid- 
ing bodies received letters from the 
National Advisory Body indicating 
that they were to be subject to 
particular scrutiny os part of the 
NAB’s current revfew of the viability 
of Institutions engaged in Initial 
teacher training. This weekend, as 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education 
assembles for its annual conference, 
an emergency motion will be pro- 
posed expressing opposition to the 
present exercise. 

Several years ago, colleges subject 
lo such scrutiny would nave seen 
themselves at the centre of a major 
educational crisis. Now it’s merely 
one more twist In the educational 
planning cycle. 

It has, however, provoked the 
association to protest particularly 
strongly on behalf of staff In the 
Institutions concerned. The NAB has 
just completed, last November, Its 
first major planning exercise. On the 
whole the verdict is that U managed 
that exercise both with skill, and 
reasonable care and concern, given 
the very short time scale for the 
exercise which it was not possible to 
extend. In 1984/85 there is the next 
mqjar review of teacher education 
provision which will determine stu- 
dent Intakes to colleges from 1986 
onwards. Inadvisedly, the NAB has 
chosen to Intersperse between these 
two exercises this short term, ad-hoc 
review or (he “viability ” of institu- 
tions. 

Viability Is like quality; an elusive 
measure and difficult to assess even if 
agreement can be reached on 
criteria. Colleges which have existed. 
In some cases for the Iasi 50 years, are 
clearly viable In one sense. They 
exist, they function and they educate 
sludents. IT viability Is a euphemism 
for unit costs, size or student num- 
bers then we can all understand this 
Is further evidence of the longstand- 
ing Department or Education and 
Science obsession with concentrating 
provision and reducing costs. 

This Is the kind of exercise which 
brings planning Into disrepute. It has 
ill-defined objectives, a ludicrously 
short time scale, and above all a lack 
of conviction on the part of those 
engaged In the planning exercise. In 
the NAB, the planners, as members 
of the board, are broadly representa- 
tive of the providers, the Institutions 
and the trade unions representing 
staff Interests, 

It is my belief that, unlike the 
University Grants Committee, the 
NAB does have some credibility 
amongstaff In polytechnics and col- 
leges. They assent to the r 
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three years as grant w ouy ™ surrey t 
prices increased, and Milch- wnJu - 8e F v l^ e 0,1 future staff 

students, retraining: 

book purchasers, has h**’ Year dJsaffiii- 

BookselUng In Assoria- 


Council delegates voted for an ex- 
pression of support for striking miner 
workers and .a £1000 donation^ to 
. alleviate /hardship despite framings 
that members might, resign over , the 
issue,! Another £1,000 was raised from 
collections during the council meeting 


In her main address, Ms Diana 
Warwick, foe general secretary, 
warned that universities faced a real 
danger of becoriifog sausage 
machines. 

•‘The CVCF must be persuaded to 
slop: twltterlngi foe UGC must took 
Kai/nnd i he nroblem of. maRasta 


The council agreed in prindple to foe 
appointment of a further regional 
official but, recognizing that a guaran- 
teed increase in income will be re- 
quired, agreed to review staffing, 
workload and subscription level; within 
the next 12 months. Another .motion 
increased the current subscription to 


the 


many tasks which the NA& sets Itself 
even if they don't agree with all Its 
conclusions. In this case they dearly 
don't accept the exerdse and the 
NAB would be well advised to take 
heed. It la not merely the voice of 12 
Institutions bnt the judgment of the 
system as a whole which the NAB 
ought io fear. 

le secretary of the NAB will be at 
conference and will have the 
of hearing for himself 
views of those who teach and 
work in such institutions. Some of the 
colleges have been on foe “hit Hat*' 
many times before and feel a sense of 
despair at foe continued questioning 
of their daily existence. The verdict 
most be that the NAB should think 
again. . 

Jean Bocock 

The author b assittanl secretary for 
ie£ eifpgaliptt pf (He NeJlonaf 
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For Sahrawi children, cducafion 


is a priority 


Building a society in 
the middle of nowhere 



Speeding across the desert in an open 
Land Rover, it is difficult to know 
Just what to expect next in a Tar 
corner of Algeria. At25°N, classified 
as “exjramely arid”, by rights no one 
should be living here. Certainly no- 
body would choose to. 

Vet, out of the dust and sand loom 
tents and painted mud buildings. 
This Is the home of 150,000 reftigecs 
who lied a war far away to the west. 
You might well expect a frightened, 
demoralized and malnourished 
population. 

A visit to the camps of the Sahrawi 
is guaranteed to change this tradi- 
tional Image of refugees. Even in this 
completely inhospitable environment 
where no one lived before, a society is 
in the process of rebuilding Itself. 

The Sahrawi are the people of the 
farmer Spanish Sahara. Instead of 
de-coionizing the country, Spain - In 
a secret agreement with Morocco and 
Mauretania during 1975 - gave the 
country away. Not surprisingly, the 
people have been fighting a war for 

their right to self-determuiatton and 
independence since then. 

In April, a party of five under- 
graduates from Oxford University 
Yisited the camps of these people. The 
expedition was organized as part of 
Uie activities of the Third World First 
Society and the Refugee Studies 
Programme at Queen Elizabeth 
House. 

_ When Morocco Invaded in 1975, 
the Saharwl were forced to flee Iheir 
homeland and seek safety miles 
across the desert In Algeria. Travell- 
ing by night for fear of aerial attack, 
uey took only what they could carry. 
During their night they endured 
napalm bombing, and upon arrival, 
a measlm epidemic killed many or 
their children. J 

In an area devoid of vegetation, 
they are totally dependent on outside 
aw. But they are doing' everything 
they can for themselves. Today, 


nearly nine years after their flight, 
we were able to attend the opening 
ceremony of a new centre for training 
the physically handicapped. And this 
is only part of the extensive educa- 
tional system which they have estab- 
lished under extremely difficult con- 
ditions. 

The Sahrawi needed no outsider to 
tell them that education was a prior- 
ity. We saw children in classrooms 
made of mud with three or four 
sitting at desks made for one, eager to 
learn and responsive to their 
teachers. As Mohammed, a bright 
cheery boy of 15 put it: "We are 
allowed to go home some weekends, 
but most of us prefer to stay and get 
on with our studies. 1 ' He was already 
qidle fluent in English hnving studied 
it for three years. 

And it is not only the children who 
are studying hard In their temporary 
tent homes. AdUacent to Moham- 
med's school Is the El Quail Technic- 
al College - opened at the beginning 
or this year. A captured truck frame 
awaits it first budding vehicle mecha- 
nics and sewing machines are ready 
far the leaching of industrial skills’*. 
Students at this college take a prepa- 
ratory course in Spanish, the Ian- 
gunge in which all technical training 
will be carried out. 

ind *pendence does come to 
, JY. e l* e . Pn Sahara, (his impressive 
establishment will be left on the sand 
flats as a silent reminder or Just 
another war. 

The Sahrawi are trying lo make up 
far the neglect of education 'under 
Spanish rule. They arc particularly 
concerned about the education of 
women. Their response has been a 
sdiool named February 27” for 
adult women or all ages. Five hiin- 
dred women come every year, bring- 
ing their tents, their young children, 
and sometimes (heir elderly relatives. 

Richard Black 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Ausiralin’s top tertiary advisory body 
lias called on the federal government 
to increase funding for higher educa- 
tion by 16 percent over the next three 
years. 

In a report by the Commonwealth 
Tertiary Education Commission, the 
government was urged to increase 
spending markedly in an effort to 
overcome what the commission said 
were years of neglect and deteriora- 
tion. There was a need to finance a 2 
per cent annual growth in enrolments 
over the next three years in universities 
and colleges of advanced education 
and a 3 per increase in technical and 
further education - hut in the latter 
case the average increase in full-time 
courses should be 7 per cent, the 
commission said. 

The commission warned that univer- 
sities and colleges would be forced to 
cut Iheir student intakes sharply over 
the next three years unless the govern- 
ment agreed to the funding increase. 
This year, the commonwealth will 
spend more than A$2,200m on tertiary 
education. According to the commis- 
th'S should be raised to almost 
AS2,6(MIm over the 1985 to 1987 
triennium. 

The extra grants to universities and 
“'■ c A es would create an additional 
23,000 places by 1987, although as 
enttes in higher education institutions 
pointed out, the level of funding per 
student would be significantly less than 
*1 present. The commission proposed 
that *10 per cent of new growth should 
take place in outer metropolitan areas, 
emeciaily the poorer western suburbs 
ot ( Me I bourne and Sydney. 

“A major concentration of the 
groups which are disadvantaged in 
their access to and participation in 
tertiary education occurs in such 
areas, the report says. 

“Young people with gaps in their 


senior secondary education, low in- 
come earners, migrnnis mid aborigines 
are among them.'* An extra A$20m 
should be earmarked to promote mea- 
sures to contribute to the longer term 
improvement of access to higher 
education by such groups, it saiu? 

The commission said that the terti- 
ary section liitd been under great 
financial pressure since the late 1970s, 
While enrolments ami demand for 
places had increased steadily since 1 
then, commonwealth funds had heen 
held constant and in some discs had 
actually been reduced by the govern- 
ment. 

The problem was particularly felt in 
the technical and further education 
sector which until recently had been 
neglected by both federal and state 
governments, and although covcm- 
ments had increased grants toTAFE in 
recent years, money for staff, buildings 
and better equipment was needed. 

In a scries of recommendations 
which are certain to create con- 
troversy, the commission said the 
government should retain the existing 
three sector system of higher educa- 
tion of universities, CAEs and TAFE 
colleges, although this division has 
come under fire from highly-placed 
figures in education in recent months. 

The commission culled for a mora- 
torium on the enrolment of overseas 
students, saying any increase in num- 
bers would reduce opportunities for 
local students. The commission said 
that there had been n 67 per cent 
increase in the number of overseas 
students entering Australian universi- 
ties and colleges since 1980. 

The increase had been one of the 
mnin contributing factors in the 
squeeze in tertiary resources over the 
past three years, the commission's 
report said. Nevertheless, overmens 
students still made up only about 6 per 
cent of all students enrolled in tertinrv 
institutions. 
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Call for 16 % increase in^i French science to borrow from banks 
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tom David Dickson 


academic staff and “y 
especially since a rcno rt t 
men! inquiry into 


most overseas students S£r 
cent rate in the large 3 
universities where 
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government decision. havuSf 

foreign policy implications H 
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PARIS 

In an unprecedented attempt to limit 
^ damage to scientific research 
by recent cuts in public spend- 
Srlhe French government has autho- 
rial the two major research orgamza- 
to borrow tr250m - (£22m) two 

^^organizations which were 
fri authorized to raise such loans last 
Sr are the Atomic Energy Commis- 
SzVrcAi and the National Centre 


^'^(CNES)" 81 

These organizations have in thetr 
turn agreed to channel most of these 
fonds- about £I7m - directly to other 
research organizations which had pre- 


(teK&t.year. 


modation. 

arv^gsTThaH 0 .! 1 ^Thustbe National Centre for Scien- 

' 1 ij assumed thita Research (CNRS) will be able to 

from atem^^ifiSn 1 ! 9' o^ tain an extra £10 T> th _5 National 
and vroufa 1 stabilize 1 ^ €I1,rc for Oceanic. . Exploration 
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believed such numbers 
accommodated without 
well-qualified Australian studeo 
But in the event, the incre&xsi' 

1983/84 triennium had bees cl 
greater than anticipated. EmoW 

had risen to an estimated (ZT~T? Cl'Pi 

increase of 5,600 since 1980. i. )5b 000 U|fi4.P5 0\<A 
The commission called for iBSr f 1 , U , \ 

and sustained growth in the InAaiS OUlT * 

of money to higher education maf> ^ 


ears. 
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-II as proposing an macs! 
student numbers overall, the roe} 
sion nlso recommended mesiiua 
strengthen support for top rcstsrij 
to develop "a concentration ofcnlj 
Inlcnts in selected fields”. In pda 
Inr, the commission said, (he$f 
centres of research excellence it »' 
of the country's higher educate* 
stitutiuns should be increased. 


Rectors want competition 

from Barbara von Ow . * . 1 

the education system which could only 
be tackled by “free competition among 
ideas, people and institutions". This 
meant that students should he enabled 


(CNEXO) £2.5m, the National Insti- 
tute for Medical Research fINSERM) 
Cm and the National Centre for 
Agricultural Research (INR A) will 
receive just under £lm. 

A group of leading French scientists 


broadly sympathetic to the political 
goals of the Socialist government of 
President Francois Mitterrand had 
strongly attacked the government's 
decision to cut back on previous plans 
for a substantial increase in its support 
for scientific research. 

The criticism was made in a petition 
which had been gathering a large 
number of signatures in French univer- 
sities, arguing (hat cuts in the research 
budget are threatening to undermine 
the credibility of the government's 
statements about the importance of 
science as an “investment in the fu- 
ture". 

The petition, which had already 
been signed by well known French 
scientists such as biologisl Henri 
Laborie and medical researchers Jac- 
ques Beneviste and Philippe Kourils- 
ky. started by underlining the basic 
confidence that all the signatories have 
in the socialist government. 

The catalyst for the scientists' com- 

f ilaint was the recent decision by 
inance minister M Jacques Delors to 
eliminate virtually all of an 8 per cent 
real increase in the value of the civil 
research budget previously approved 
by the government for the current year 
as part of a package of economic 
measures. 


Under the government's initial 
plans, this budget had been scheduled 
to increase by 15.5 per cent, slightly 
less than the 17.8 per cent annual 
growth to which the government had 
committed itself in a law passed in the 
summer of 1982, but still substantially 
higher than the anticipated rate of 
inflation - and that or the research 
budgets of virtually all other Western 
nations. 

Now, however, it seems that the 
budget will remain virtually static for 
the current year. The government has 
said that it will protect certain areas oi 
research, such as its commitment to 
microelectronics and biotechnology, 
as well as to international research 
projects, but others are likely lo suffer 
considerably. 

The budget cuts have been criticized 
by the French minister for industry and 
research, M. Laurent Fabius, who 
argued in a recent newspaper inter- 
view that “for certain types of invest- 
ment, such as research, which have 
been chosen as priority sectors, such 
cutbacks arc certain to have a damag- 
ing effect" , and that he was not 
prepared to let research “be sacrificed 
to the fits and starts of financiers”. 

Fabius is said to have been particu- 
larly upset that he was given. little 


notice of the cuts before they were 
announced hy Delors, only discover- 
ing the details in an official govern- 
ment hullctin on the day they were 
published. 

He has claimed that the results will 
be lo worsen a situation for research 
workers that had been steadily impro- 
ving over the past few years, and would 
cause further cutbacks to be made in 
areas where wastage and excessive 
expenditure had already been elimin- 
ated. 

Even stronger criticism of the gov- 
ernment has come from a top level 
advisory committee, the Higher Coun- 
cil on’ Research and Technology 
body, 
of bo 

and engineering communities as well 
as of trade unions representing other 
technicians Bnd laboratory workers, 
has passed a resolution expressing “a 
solemn warning" to the government as 
evidence of its “deep disagreements". 

The council snid the cuts seemed 
further evidence of the government's 
move to back away from commitments 
made in 1982 and criticized the fact 
that the distribution of the cuts bad 
been decided by the treasury depart- 
ment without any detailed consulta- 
tion with the scientific community. 



(CSRT). This body, which includes 
representatives of both the scientific 


Turkish brain drain continues 

fessor Gungor Evren. More than 30 


„ . . MUNICH 

Competition among West German 
universities must be intensified to 
relieve pressure on the nation’s be- 
leaguered higher education system. 
This was I lie consensus among speak- 
ers at the annual conference of the 

Opening the two-day meeting of 300 

□lessors from West 


professors from West Germany's 160 
universities and polytechnics, wor 

esident Theodor Bcrchim sl 

lure of German higher education 


iE 
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crchim said the 


mu marked by serious quantitative 
problems. Present capacities would 
not be sufficient to cope with an 
expected additional 200,000 to 300,000 
students. Since the mid-1970s the num- 
ber of university beginners had soared 
by 30 per cent white the size of 

scientific staff had stagnated and finan- 
cial investments steadily decreased 

Accordmg to Lower Saxony premier 

^Albrecht, West GernWs «. 

penden “ and unemployment 
problem represented a challenge for 


to choose their own universities mid 
top scientists promoted. 

. “was evident that more competi- 
tion led to greater efficiency, Professor 
leter Kiclmunnsogg from the 

academic council declared. As 

opposed to Germany, where competi- 
tion was “deplorable", the American 
higher education system, the most 
efficient in the world, was based on 
intense competitiveness. 

German universities should Inlro- 
atu “ ent f ec s. receive state sub- 
sidies in relation to applicant numbers 
and b f allowed to pick their own 
J) e urgcd - However, he 
admitted this system would only func- 
tion if employers started to differenti- 
ate between better degrees from better 
universities. 

A 
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committee had agreed, 
from the outset, not to consider any 

whose sourcc not be 
? r ^f. ‘“own to Mr Mosher. The 
president has asked Mr Mosher t a 
reply with any new evidence by June 1. 
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from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The shortage of qualified teaching staff 
is becoming a major problem fro 
Turkish universities, according to Pro- 
fessor Kenial Kafali, rector oflstanbul 
Technical University. 

Speaking at a ceremony to mark the 
hundredth anniversary of the universi- 
ty’s construction (civil engineering) 
faculty Professor Kafali admitted to 
being worried by the number oflectur- 
ers leaving the university. “Whatever 
the reason for these departures, the 
matter has reached serious propor- 
tions,” he warned. 

If the rector was aiming to cause 
controversy Ills remarks could not 
have been better timed. Only a few 
days earlier Professor ihsan Dograma- 
ci, leader of the all-powerful Turkish 
Higher Education Council hnd 
claimed that the iwo-and-a-half-year- 
old council had succeeded in stopping 
the “brain drain" away from Ttirklsn 
universities. 

In Istanbul however, Professor 
Kafali's view was supported by the 


dean of the construction faculty. Pro- 
fessor Gungor Evren. More tf 
members of staff had left the faculty 
within the last two years, Professor 
Evren pointed out, while student num- 
bers had increased to more than 2,000. 
There was also a danger of “teaching 
staff drying up at the source" as young 
people showed less and less interest in 
the profession. 

it is well known that hundreds of 
teaching staff have been sacked either 
by the martial law authorities or direct- 
ly by the new administrators appointed 
following the inauguration of the 
II EC. Others hnvc been appointed 
following the inauguration of the HEC 
and some have resigned in open or 
apparent protest against the centra- 
lization of the system and what they 
see as the loss of academic freedom 
under the militarily-instigated council. 

Recent press reports put the total 
numbers at teaching staff who have left 
their jobs since autumn, 1981 at well 
over 1 ,000 with Ankara's Middle-East 


turers. The shortage of teaching staff 
has also become much more serious 
because of the doubling of student 
numbers over the last few years. 

Meanwhile concern about the poli- 
tical credentials of those now in charge 
of Turkey's universities has increased 
following the appointment of Profes- 
sor Fikret Ercn as deputy rector of 
Ankara University. In a book written 
under a nom de plume Professor Eren 
called for the universities to be reorga- 
nized to produce "nationalist men of 
science", who would protect the Tur- 
kish race and culture against foreign 
influences. 

The rector of Ankara University, 
who mode the appointment, hends the 
list of lop university administrators 
thought to have been closely allied to 
the extreme right-wing National Ac- 
tion Party in the 1970s. 
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the 


Teclmienl 
more than 


alone 


University 
300 professors and 


losing 

lec- 


into being in 1946 following (he gra- 
dual amalgamation of several en- 
gineering schools. The oldest was 
Founded under the Ottomans. 


Student activists face 
barriers to getting jobs 


legal German Communist Party 
I, its student wing - the MSB 


by David Jobbins 
Use of a “loyalty test” for state 
employees is making it more difficult 
foryoung West Germans to find jobs. 

Ttiere arc claims that the Christian 
Democrat administrations in several of 
the German states are making use of 
the Berufsverboi to block the appoint- 
ment of people with a record of activity 
in the legal Gt 

^parfakus - and in the peace move- 
ment. 

In Bavaria several teaching students 
who stood for the MSBS in college 
elections are being barred from going 
on to practical classroom experience 
after completing theoretical training. 

One student. Ms Gudrun Melchior- 
Dotlinger is to challenge her exclusion 
from the final part of her training in the 
courts early in July, but her supporters 
are not overestimating her chances of 
success. She has been excluded for Five 
years but two others, Hans Hoyer and 
Freidrich Sendebeck have been barred 
for eight. . ; • 

In Lower Sakony 23 serving teachers 
face losing their jobs and pensions 
rights for standing as Communist 
candidates in local elections. They 


include Dr Harold Werner, a universi- 
ty teacher, and Dr Heike Slessner, a 
lecturer at the Carl von OBsletzky 
University in Oldenburgh. 

Another key case before the courts 
in July Involves Ms Karin Strauch, a 
graphic designer Who has been sub- 
jected to the Berufsverboi twice since 
graduating in January last year. 

She too has stood for the DKP in 
election and her political affiliation 
caught up with her when she applied 
successfully for a job making scientific 
drawings of ancient monuments for a 
museum in Speyer, in the Rhlneland- 
Palatinate. Although she got the job 
the stale administration maintained 
that her political affiliations made her 
a security risk. 

She also met “itnpediraents when 
she sought ajob as graphic artist at the 
University Clinic in Mainz. 

Earlier this year a court found in Ms 
Strauch's favour and said that she was 
' entitled to the job' at the museum but 
the state government has appealed and 
the hearing is scheduled for early July. 

. Ms Strauch. who studied for four 
and a half years before graduating, 
comes from a family with a Iona histnrv 
of anti-fascist activity- 


Canada lifts the curtain on research 

sms , saarsras-- ,n 

1979, the year it Suspended all .official, 

” ine Soviet invasion of 


exchanges following 
' * ' ’lamstan. 


science, 
construction 
and northern 


five-year pact is alto the First 
cooperative agreement between thi- 
two countries in the area, oT Aretic 
research. It calls for an exchange of 


northern environment 
and education issues 
peoples. Specific programmes arid ox- 
changes are still under discussion. 

The Arctic agreement follows the 
Canadian govem^eqt'sJ98i.dedsion; 
to reconsider exchange# • - fl ; ‘ 1,1 


Research 
equipment 
‘obsolete ’ 


In a survey of 43 top American 
research universities the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has found that nearly 
a quarter of the research equipment at 
US engineering, computer and physic- 
al science colleges is obsolete and 
collecting dust. 

Department heads were asked to 
assess the present state of their 
schools* laboratories, .libraries and 
material equipment. Only 16 per cent 
of the Equipment now id the colleges fa 
regarded as satisfactory arid almost 
half of the respondents said the bulk of 
thelT equipment was “insufficient”. 
Some 90 per cent said that the conduct 
of criticaT research has been inhibited 
at their college. 

Roughly half of the existing equip- 
ment at American universities was 

re- 


purchased within the five years pi 
viou? to 1982, the year of the data. 
About 30 per cent of all equipment Is 
over 10 years old. 

Federal officials have speculated 
that $4 billion is needed to upgrade 
research equipment, but university 
administrators contend that campus 
buildings also need upgrading in order 
to properly care for equipment. An 
audit at the Uni verity of California 
revealed that its nine campuses needed 
$4 billion in repairs) 

During reqent congressional hear- 
! ihgSi the white Hoqse science pdviSor, 
Mr George Keyworth, said, that the 
presidents fjgchl 1984 and 1985 budget 
proposals each asked '-for 5800m to 
upgi^de^cfentifiC^quiprtielit.’’ ' ;l, ; ‘ 


The education subcommittee of the 
Australian Lnbor Parly federal 
Caucus Committee on Social Welfare 
Policy is apparently considering 
moves which would have a great 
Impact on ncademlc staff. 

In return for the abolition of 
short-term appointments at all 
teaching levels, and the Introduction 
of an early retirement scheme, the 
subcommittee proposes that there he 
radical alterations lo the academic 
salaries scale. 

Under the proposal, there would In 
future be only three salary rates - one 
for tutors, one for lecturers and one 
for senior staff. The level suggested 
for the “senior"’ salary level is around 
A$30,000 (£18,750) or about 

A$18,000 (£11,250) a year below the 
current rate of pay for professors. 
Staff on higher salaries would be 
"frozen” until cost of living etc 
adjustments brought the new pay 
rate In line with the frozen rate. 

The Federation of Australian Uni- 
versity Staff Associations offers Ihe 
following comment, with sincere 
apologies to Laurie Taylor. 

Ah Perkins, sit down, sit down. 

Thank you Vice Chancellor. 

Perkins, we have this problem in the 
Engineering Faculty. 

Yes, Vice Chancellor? 

It seems to be the same as the problems 
we have recently experienced in Law, 
and in Architecture, and in the Science 
Faculty. Not to mention Business 
Administration, Economics and Medi- 
cine. 

You mean the staff problem, sir? 
That's it Perkins, that's just it. A staff 
problem. To be more precise, a lack If 
staff problem. 

Could It be Ihe new government pes- 
crlptlons on salary scales, sir? 

Just so Perkins. Very perceptive of 
you. All three professors of engineer- 
ing have resigned. Darval! mentioned 
something about commitments on his 
farm. Miller said he was going into the 
used car business. And raorrfson has 
picked up an Assistant Commissioner 
job in the Tertiary Education Commis- 
sion. 

I had heard something of those cases. 
Added to which both Readers have 
resigned - they are setting up a joint 
consultancy 1 believe. 

They said something about earning 
twice as as much their current salaries 
In Ihe first three months, I believe. 
Yes, yes. Which means they will be 
earning more than they used to under 
the om salary system. 

It doesn’t seem to be working very well , 
does il? 

But that's not all Perkins. Not at all. 
All the Senior Lecturers have res- 
igned. Yesterday. En masse. 

Well, most of them were on Ihe max- 
imum of the salary range, sir, which is 
above the new “senior academic” sal- 
ary set by the government. 

Quite so Perkins. And now - do you 
know what has happened now? 

Not more resignations, sir? 

The lot, Perkins. All the Lecturers 
went today, taking the Tutors with 
them. 

But surely ihe Tutors would have 
stayed, sir? Their pay wasn’t cut? 
Lack of morale. Pm toid. No career to 
look forward to. 1 But let me come to 
the point. You've worked in Engineer- 
ing now for - how long is it, Perkins? 
About 20 years, sir. 

And you’re not going to leave us? 
Oh no sir. 

Goad. Well this is your lucky day. I’ve 
advertised for a month now and there's 
not a single taker for the Chair in Civil 
Engineering. I've decided ii*s to be 
yours. Think you can handle it? 
i'll give it my best shot. 

That the spirit. You start Immediately. 
Here’s the key to Professor Darvall's 
door. Leave that bucket and mop here 


op I 

- and you'd better change out of those 
overalls. 

Thank you, sir. 

On your way out, ask Miss Turner to 
send Mrs Ramsboitom and Mr Tucker 
from the cafeteria to see me. 
Certainly. 

And also ask her to bring in a full list 
of the ground staff.. 

Les Wallis 

The author is general secretary of the 
Federation of Australian University 
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In the first of a two-part series to mark the British Council ? s fiftieth anniversary, John O’Learv 
meets Sir John Burgh, the director general, and looks at its higher education work ' 

Making friends 
for Britain 


jhetimes higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


25.5.84 


If the British Council was as well- 
known and highly valued in its own 
country as in most of the 81 others 
where it has offices, the job of Sir John 
Burgh, its director general, would be a 
great deal easier. 

The ubiquitous libraries, promotion 
of the arts and participation in educa- 
tion projects give the council a reputa- 
tion abroad which it has never come 
near to matching at home. Ask the 
average Londoner what the council 
docs and it would be a considerable 
surprise to get any kind of an answer. 

That paradox - a natural one since 
the council's mission is to promote 
Britain overseas - is at the root of the 
financial difficulties which have beset 
the organization over the past five 
years. And it is a situation which it 
hopes to remedy by seizing on the 
occasion of the council's fiftieth 
anniversary to grab a little of the 
limelight. 

The Queen will visit the council's 
headquarters, off Trafalgar Square, 
next month at the start or a carefully 
jirepared sequence of artistic, educa- 
tional and social events designed to 
bring the organization to the notice of 
those in influential positions. In u 
typically direct and dear-sighted way, 
Sir John hasdecided that attempting to 
win over the general public is not n 
productive way of using the time or 
money at his disposal; A popular 
campaign could only be a long-term 
investment as a means of influencing 
Government policy, and Sir John 
wants results quickly. 

Indeed, he has oeen accused of 
wanting results too quickly during his 
time as director general. But financial 
circumstances left him with little 
alternative. A vicious budget cut. 
whittled down somewhat to 18.5 per 
cent over four years, was ordered 
almost as soon as he hrtd been 
appointed. It was too large a sum to 
find through trimming of any kind and 
Sir John's solution was to turn the 
council upside down in a ruthless 


exercise which eventually won respect, 
if not friends. 

Every aspect of the council's work 
was reassessed and Sir John did not 
hide his view that a shake-up was 
overdue both in working methods and 
in key personnel. Concepts such as 
activity analysis, designed to relate 
costs to objectives and evaluate results 
in detail, were unheard of in Spring 
Gardens and the 1 12 offices around the 
world. But they were forced through 
and they brought results. 

At the end of the four- year economy 
drive, a much larger proportion of the 
budget went into opc rational activity 
and the volume of work had been 
maintained. Such an achievement did 
not go unnoticed in high places, 
although it did not prevent the Treas- 
ury effectively seeking a further 8 per 
cent cut this year by refusing to 
compensate the council for higher 
rates of inflation overseas or for a 
substantial rent increase on its head- 
quarters following the expiry of a 
10-year agreement. The two together 
added up to a bill of £4m just when the 
council nad been led to expect level 
funding at least. 

Indeed, Sir John had written in his 
annual report: “Consolidation is not a 
static process. No matter how good the 


systems, provision has to be made for 
the future. I therefore first approached 
the Government in June 1982 about 


our budgets from 1984/85. From that 
year onwards, we should not contem- 
plate any further diminution in the 
council s activities. 

Indeed, some increase in funding is 
most desirable: for lack of resources 
In a number of areas, the council' 
cannot reap the full benefit from its 
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Sir John: 
believes the 
council 1 * objectives 
should all boll 
down to “cultural 
diplomacy” 

current and historic investments." 

Fortunately for the council, it 
appears that one of its greatest admir- 
ers is Mrs Thatcher, the Prime Minis- 
ter, who has seen its activities on 
numerous foreign lours and may be 
presumed to have approved of the 
conduct of the cost-cutting exercise. It 
was she who arbitrated when the 
Foreign Office, as the council's spon- 
soring department, failed to reach 
agreement with the Treasury. And the 
outcome - the award of the Full £4m - 
was about the first stroke of financial 
good fortune since Sir John arrived. 

The rest of the good news, such as 
the fifth of the council's income which 
now comes from earnings, has been 
strictly a question of judgment and 
hard work. Commercialism is also a 
quite new concept for the organization 
but one which has had to be adopted 
with vigour. 

Sir John says: “There was a realizq- 
tlon that there was no need for the 
council to be wholly non-com mcrcial 
*°, ™ f| l Us objects: they could also be 
fulfilled by securing payment from 
those who could afford it, 1 cannot sec 
anything wrong if other countries or 
Individual institutions arc able to pay 
for things which they need, that the 
British Council should offer its expert 
knowledge to them.” 

It Is an approach which has brought 
conflicting demands on the council. 




Plomacy Other countries aroe * 
have no doubts: both France 2S 

Germany,- for example, - 

"ll^noth^ Key figures in the press’s history. From left Cardinal Wolsey, Richard Bentley, R. T. Wright, Stanley Morrison and Geoffrey Cass. 

Despite the success in r2 t 1 - 

year s budget, the main obsS, 
council s ambitions remains asW, 
of resources. Sir John nay? 
achieved the Government's Sat 
ting targets, but he is archival™ 
their justification. “I have nnw J 
any secret of the fatt that ] tat 
substantial cut has actually helodi 
because it made us look at oursd: 

'he says. "But I think we wereown 
12-15 per cent would have hw* 
reasonable. 1 

"It has had the consequence 


which is acting at one moment as the 
commercial enterprise in the de- 
veloped world, and in the next as the 
philanthropic distributor of overseas 
aid. As fnr as Sir John is concerned, It 
all boils down to “cultural diplomacy" 
or “making friends for Britain". It may 
require different talents in different 
countries, but the object remains the 
same and any income which can be 
generated is a bonus, albeit a necessary 
one when public spending is under 
such pressure. 

The trouble is that cultural diploma- 
cy (making use of Britain's excellence 
in the arts and education to build 
advantageous links for the future) is 
not something which is readily under- 
stood even by those in Britain who 
have come across the council. "Morris 
dancers to Siberia” was the image one 
journalist had of its activities at the 
press launch of the Inst annual report, 
while many others question the need 
for spending in Europe and North 
America, mistaking the council for an 
arm of the Overseas Development 
Administration. 

In fact , the arts blockbusters, sueh ns 
overseas tours by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, represent n 
very small percentage of activity. And 
the new realism at the council secs 
operations in the developed world ns 
Increasingly important both in terms of 
potential trade and of traditional di- 


Pressing on 

Paul Flather on the chequered history and burgeoning 
present of the Cambridge U niversity Press 
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Emysecond Friday afternoon in term 
time 18 senior Cambridge dons 


making ourselves less cfficiemiiiH fa #n n 
respects than I think isdesirsblc.tf l l 0 Strumpington 
alM means that we just cannoliilii f tt ni rei for wnat must be one of the 


_ ather 

lairs room of the Pitt Euild- 
rumpington Street in the city 


opportunities that come our way.'ll: ;„ t Enviable tasks in the academic 
lwo ONtff wild. As members of the syndicate 
Brunei, where other countrm el' governing the Cambridge University 
recognized the scope for ednac*'. they have to approve every 
consultancies in an oil-rich sorittylfc. forthcoming title, knowing that any 
the council cannot afford to owi ^ they deem to be of “undoubted 
office; and Spam, which would [f gboUriy Importance to the discipline" 



• . . taiie I 

rajse the remainder. !'■ syndicate, currently headed by Profcs- 

The squeeze has also had its taf p. H. Hinsley the former vice 
able effect on the staff. Sir Id i - chaocellor. has an easy task sifting the 
admits: The fact that we have b referees' reports to decide the relative 
** merits of different works. But it does 


such increases in productivity 
indicate that sometimes people 
working under incredible pressure 
really is sometimes a seven-day t 
job and people work sometimes 
quite astonishing dedication.* 
That would certainly go for Sir 
himself, but he has no regrets! 
taking the job, which he descriM 
"stupendous". His only doubts fl* 
after n telephone call in singaporefia 
his deputy, Mr Roddy unfits 
warning of the likelihood of (he lb 
cut. Three weeks of depresses 
lowed before he could fully imats 
himself in yet another struggle. 

Now that the battle is woo, Sir wt 


and his colleagues are determined A) 
the unniversnry should be used loro 
little breathing space and give 
council the c nonce to show"* 
potential exists in its unsung aeon® 


Universities enter the first division 


~ tIvit, « «n higher education are split 
a, ? d h ave Ranged substantially in the 
N t °£ Iy has the Inter-University Council 


The standing of CUP today, with its 
•muled claim to be the world's 
'.™ est pr?H still In operation, is testi- 
• JW \° it* major contribution to the 
, “gemination of scholarship around 
world, a remarkable story on any 
^i.ywnt. It has already published the 
y Wort or such luminaries as Milton, 
njHta’ Newton, Harvey, Wesley, 
year, identifies three different roles: marketing Housman, Rutherford, 

higher education in the developed world Russell, Eddington, and 

"flrnHpniip fnld-nlY” m JCSJlS. PeniBDS Mil Inn’s T vri/in c onrf 


f i. h0 c a PP ro . ac h h as Changed as a result both of the’ 
S 'JSSS J* "8 forougli tBc British Council and the 
onset oi full-cost fees for overseas students. 

Tlie hostility with which the universities greeted their 

iMrSSISiSiiy ly i? VCn Way to a ^IfeltSi that the 
bah ?. aas a ° vanta fi®s which can be exploited 
financially as well as academically. The prime example of 

student^ SnEPT, 8 ? 5 l ° a r ecrui ^ ment agency for 
b A a numb « of s,m,,ar services have 
already been offered on a smaller scale. 

nfX?- of the . hi « hc / education division, which grew out 

of the incorporation of the IUC. will take place jateTihh 
year. However, although it will be undertaken bv a 
high-powered team of representatives from the Overseas 
Administration, the academic world and the 
comicil itse)!, there is, /io suggestion that fundamental 
^ a £8esareoq the vyajr. Certainfyi Sir John is well pleased 

sun s 

do not) claim 
education has 
with 


"academic take-off” in developing aiuntrles and cnco^t JJJ- ? ei Japs Milton’s Lycidas and 
ing exchanges and a sense of mutuality in the Maihemarica stand 

nations. John Baskerville’s great 

His division does not have a fortune lo spread ^|r ^ ( ^ le °H763, using his celebrated 
the world: X2,5m inherited from a safeguarded IUC 
3 

* 


...w ttuiiu, imieriieu irom a .. . . ... 

and £400,000 from different sources, mainly i aunc t* c . d the famous 

grants, to spend in the developed world. A further UWI, Modem History senes m 

has been added for a marketing exercise wlun. p J u..^..wnile more recently there 

C reduced four surveys of potential business 
ighcr education (especially as a 


ias been added for a ma'rkeling exercise jfKIXChH!® mora recently there 

al business for Sir Steven Runciman's His- 

source of ovi»| Cnuades, Needham's great 

vthe *r i w M on religious orders, 


higher education (especially as a source or 
students) and has six more planned over the next two] 

It has also organized two promotional missions, 
Jordan on behalf of the polytechnics undone byuno*S 
and polytechnics in the north east of England, whicfl^ 
a number of countries. The initiatives have 
spin-offs, such as the current examination of 
PhD and jts appeal and suitability for foreign 
But undoubtedly the biggest test of 
effectiveness in the higher education field will «wi 
proposed new overseas student recruitment 


ahehd. That depends oh virtually «U ‘. h n e ra S^ story, and a 
agreeing to pay towards the running costs, since IM ^ J .English one, as Michael 
will not subsidize the scheme and membe^ ^ l^^&ector reinaifc in his 
prohibitive unless there is widespread pahicipa .i^'JHwyofthe press. Its origins In 
It is a role which council officials are keen w soop *. re well documented though the 

.-v hundsomt W ^ ^ ^ js 



a limited scale, but the new scheme woul 


mesa scholarship is valued before 
economics, although overall the press 
■ dearly has to strive for returns to cover 
. - loss leaders'*. 

Once the syndicate has made its 
i.dedsfaoi it is down to the chief 
; executive and his staff of almost 850 to 
- keep the enterprise commercially vi- 
able, whjle bringing out the new titles, 
i Hits while other publishers from more 
icMariy output, the press can take up 
s venture such as Joseph Needham s 
and Civilisation In China, 
steady running to 16 volumes, and not 
• considered a ukc' 
the start. 


rely money-spinner at 


iquely Cambridge invention, to dis- 
seminate learning, as enshrined in 
Statute J of the university charter 
approved after a Regent House vote in 
1982: “There shall be in the University 
a University Press which shall be 
devoted to printing and publishing in 
the furtherance of the acquisition, 
advancement, conservation, and dis- 
semination of knowledge in all sub- 
jects; to the advancement of educa- 
tion, religion, learning, and research; 
and to the advancement of literature 
and good letters." 

The press dates from 1534 when 
after a petition to Cardinal Wolsey 
Henry VIII granted Letters Patent to 
the university empowering 'the chan- 
cellor, master and scholars, and their 
successors for ever, to appoint three 
stationers or bookprinters with lawful 
and incontestable power to print all 
manner of books approved by the 
chancellor, or his deputy, or three 
doctors". The university moved quick- 
ly, appointing Nicholas Sprynge, Gar- 
ret Godfrey, and Scgar Nycolson as its 
first three printers. 
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treatises. His most famous work was a 
Latin dictionary which lie compiled 
himself, reprinting several times. His 
printing house was opposite Great St 
Mary's Church, now covered by the 
Senate House lawn. The most cele- 
brated printers the next century were 
Thomas Buck and Roger Daniel who 

K ' iced the 1629 Authorised Bible. 

first rented then bought as his 
printing house the old refectory of the 
Augustinian friars which stood in Free 
School Lane, near to where Friar's 
House stands today. Buck and Daniel 
first published Milton’s Lycidas. 

John Legate had printed the first 
Bible, the Geneva version in 1591, 
making CUP Ihe oldest bible press in 
the world. The tradition continued 
with the Authorised Version. Basker- 
ville's folio version in 1763, the revised 
version in 1881, and most recently the 
New English Bible. Bibles allowed 
Cambridge, and indeed Oxford, to 
subsidize the publication of other scho- 
larly works. The Protestant churches 
approached CUP to print the NEB 
precisely because they knew any profit 
would only go to further scholarly 


only 
publication. 
The early 


;ars of the press were 
also a struggle to establish 


■ the -'L^ w, w ° n rengic 
: on Anglo-Saxon 

1 :«&£% 011 tlle ^ d0r R fi - 

*Qa G^2L T i ylor 9° He 8 cI [ Robertson 
ito rJ?, ar V and continuing projects 
H °9ficcted works of D. 

Hbc laulf 006 ' CpHrad. and Darwin, 
10 run to 30 
thrce of a New 
serics come out in the 


Newton’s Principle Malhematica 

These letters predate all other pa- 
tents, even the charter given to the 
Stationers' Company by Mary in 1557, 
Bnd Oxford, which only got its letters 
in 1632 when Archbishop Laud, then 
chancellor, secured them from Charles 
I. The only other rival appears to be 
the Vatican Press set up in 1587 under 
a Papal Bull bv Sixtus V, while presses 
such as the distinguished Orell Fussli 
Verlag of Zurich cannot claim direct 
links to the early sixteenth century. 

. No university books appear to have 
printed until 1584, at least none sur- 
vive. The year before the university 
appointed Thomas Thomas, a fellow 
if King's College, as printer, and he 
torn 
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began printing four or five books the 
next year. Including a work by William 
Whitaker. Oxford, not to be outdone, 
appointed its own printer immediately 
and printed its first book in 1585 ■ 
though its patent took 47 years longer. 

Those early years were fraught with 
difficulties. The year Thomas started 
printing his press was seized by the 
Stationers’ Company eager to defend 
Its London monopoly. He was allowed . 
to continue only after a successful 
appeal to the university chancellor. 
William Cedi, Lord Burleigh, and the 
Letters were declared authentic. The 
first books appear to have been mainly 
1 bv Cambridge scholars and theoto-. 
dans as a way. of making their lectures • 
available to the few disparate groups of 
scholars. Few copies were printed of > 
.each and the press just about broke • 


~ ' taltcrwHilM 



The printing house in Free School Lane 

don at Jesus College , Oxford, based in computer aided, with setting an IBM 
the social administration department, 
who had also played at Wimbledon 
four times. Cass was brought in at the 
end of 1971 by Lord Todd, then 
chairman of the syndicate, to save the 
press from what Cass terms “an unduly 
scholarly mode of management”. Ail 
publishers, overconfident after the 
1960 boom, had overstocked and 
strained their cash flow, CUP more 


__ sC its inde- 

pendence , as Black puts it from “under 
the thumb of the central authorities". 
Thomas did not just offend London 
printers with his books, he offended 
the theological orthodoxy. 

Since Thomas, an unbroken chain of 
university printers have been 
appointed up to Philip Allin who took 
tne office last year. What is striking is 
more the similarity between Thomas 
and say Charles John Clay, who took 
over in 1854, than any changes. Note 
should be taken of Richard Bentley 
who in the 1690s saw the need for the 
university to do more than pass on its 
printing license, and urged it to acquire 
some kind of capital holding. It be- 
come more of an Institutional learned 
press and acquired premises and 
equipment. The syndicate, which had 
replaced the ‘three doctors’ took over 
real powers leaving the printer as much 
more of a manager. 

In 1833 the Pitt Building, financed 

U b^c subeription in memory of 
m Pitt the Younger, was opened 
and became the press head quarters 
until the new Edinburgh Building, 
named after the Duke, wno is also the 
university chancellor, was opened by 
the Queen in 1981. In the 1840s, the 
press hit its first major financial crisis. 
A recommendation was made in 1852 
to bring in some outside commercial 
expertise and to set up a partnership, 
and in 1854 Clay, with bis good 
London connexions, was appointed 
printer. 

Under Clay and his family succes- 
sors the press picked up and by. the 
1870s had emerged as a major 
academic publishers. 

Clay was naturally entitled to fake 
out his profit from the partnership and 
gradually a power battle developed, 
leading to tne rise in status of the 
syndicate secretaiy actingias the uni- 
versity’s agent, largely in the person of 
R. T. Wright. In 1916 the partnership 
with the Clays was dissolved, and the 
press continued in a scholarly manner 
. until the 1970s when it was faced by Its 
secdrtd major financial crisis, as it .was 
with a din overdraft and its futurp was 
in jeopardy,: 

Recovery is firmly attributed to the 
arrival of Mr Geoffrey Cass, aopqsul- 
Widj^ V> publiahing 1 and 1 


than most, leaving itself quite unpre- 
pared to cope with inflation at 20 per 
cent and more. 

Cass cut print runs by two-thirds, 
squeezed royalty payments, reduced 
stock holdings. Improved the credit 
balance, ana cut costs, everywhere, 
ending up in 1984 with 250 fewer staff 
than he started with in 1972. He also 
strengthened the management team, 
becoming chief executive himself, and 
by 1973 the press was in the black 
again. 

His other big coup was winning 
charitable stams for CUP. The Idea 
was first discussed in the !940s. Cass 
argued that as the printing and pub- 
lishing arm of the university, the press 
was intrinsically charitable. It existed 
solely to serve the educational and 
academic community, had no share- 
holders, no access to capital, and all 
“surpluses" were ploughed back. The 
Inland Revenue concurred. OUF fol- 
lowed suit soon after. 

At a celebratory dinner on a wet 
Evening in February in St John's 
College, marking tne press’s four 
hundredth anniversary, Cass ex- 
plained to the Duke of Edinburgh and 
200 guests just how remarkable the 
recovery has been. In 12 yean exports 

- now accounting for 71 per cent of the 
press output andgoing to 153 countries 

- have jumped five-fold. Most British ■ 
publishers export 30 per cent of their 
turnover. The US naturally has the . 
biggest market, but Japan and . the 
Middle East are also important. '■ 

In 1884 the press put out 20 new 
titles. In 1972 it-was 200, and this year 
there will be 800 new titles, with 
overall dose on eight million pub- 
lishing units expected, making it, with 
OUP one of the two largest academic 
and religious publishing nouses in the 
world. CUP currently -has more than . 
7,000 titles in stock, more than 500 
different Bibles and prayer books, and 
publishes 1 .5 million examination pap- 
ers and now 67 learned journals a year. 

Sitting in his office overlooking the 
huge CUP Insignia on the side of the . 
Edinburgh Building complex, Cass ; 
was able to describe the press today as 
a "tightly run ship”; “People always 
say we have done well because we are a 
charity. But we still have lo run a 
commercial enterprise. The pleasure! 
for me is that we do not have to exploit 
anyone and we can put all our. surplus : 
to producing more scholarly books." 

. ■ Cass has also helped pilot through a 
; revolution jn technology at lhe : press, 
/from mono-typesetting to computer- 
aided pho iota rape si lion and: litho- 
graph ptolng/A%bSt‘a91'wiHt hi thfe ’ 

press’s huge printing presses is now 


typewriters. A lasercomp even allows 
the very best hot metal typefaces to be 
pul on print. It is all a long way from 
the Caxton Press, and the skills of 
Stanley Morrison, typographical 
adviser to the press in the 1920s. As 
Black puts it, the only links with 
Gutte nburg now arc the letters and 
ink. 

The changes will open new horizons, 
for example solving at a stroke the 
problem of stocking. Economic print 
runs can be as low as 50 copies, 
replacing the old runs of 1,000 and 
more with sales trickling ovqr 20 years. 
Even so three million books are cur- 
rently stored in the warehouse 

Black now hopes the Darwin works 
will all be computerised allowing all 
sorts of textual research. He looks to 
the future with excitement, having 
already piloted through the press the 
enormously successful Simple 
Mathematics Project (SMP) in the 
1960s and nursed the Lawrence and 
Conrad projects. His tiwn Favourite 
CUP "cathedral" though is perhaps 
the reprinting in 1963 of Scrutiny, F. R. 
Le avis’s famous critical journal of the 
1930s. 

Darwin starts its run this year, 
Conrad and the exciting Lawrence 


project continues, the latter with the 
publication of a brand new novel Mr 
Noon, and a full, unexpurgated, ver- 
sion of Sons and Lovers, a sixth longer 
than the more familiar version. A 
History of Japan is being launched, as 
has a new general general and 
academic reference unit, eventually 
planned to rival Oxford's is more 
Famous set Up. Astronomy has been 
the first target, and the new journals 
include Astronomy Express. 

Other new journals include BloEs- 
says, to cover news and research in 
biotechnology, and English Today, 
which aims to do for the language what 
History Today has done for the past. 
New European links are being fos- 
tered, and the press claims to publish 
some European scholars from Italy 
and Ocrmany first. It has a standing 
relationship with the Paris-based 

i,.!... j. i’ij, — r.. 


Maison des Sciences de FHommes for 
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Cambridge 

renunc, started in 1978, is .ex- 
ling, the Shakespeare series is 
to start, and great things. are 
tware 


about Fo start, and great things 
expected from the new micro sonw 
unit. ' 

Cass has certainly allowed the press . 
to enter its fifth century In full throttle. 
He has also, in Black's view, brought 
the press much closer to the university 
in its aims and Its enterprise. Above all 
he has given the press the commercial 
input it badly needed without throwing 
it off its scholarly course. No wonder 
the 18 syndicate members have such an 
enviable task. Theirs is to reason 
which, npt how. - . ^ . ~ 
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nic good news is that students taking 
classes now are likely to live signifi- 
cantly longer than tlicir counterparts 
100 years ago. But to realize this 
potential they will have to avoid all the 
interesting new ways of dying the 
twentieth century offers - don't lake 
the wrong drugs, don’t work in the 
wrong factory, don’t out the wrong 
politician in charge of your nuclear 
missiles. 

Praise or blame for both circumst- 
ances arc commonly laid at the door of 
scientists and technologists. This is the 
most powerful reason why the import- 
ance of science for the rest of academe 
extends beyond the long-standing wish 
of British governments to induce pro- 
duction of more technically qualified 
graduates. Increasingly, academics in 
disciplines outside science are preoc- 
cupied with the doings of scientists: 
their practices and institutions; their 
modes of thought; their manners and 
mores. As science and technology 
have become more deeply enmeshed 
in industrial economy and culture, it 
has become more important to under- 
stand how they work. How do scien- 
tists know what they know? How do 
they choose what to study? Where do 
their ideas conic from? How can the 
technologies their work underpins be 
channelled or controlled? 

Out of these concerns has grown a 
diffuse area of study which brings 
together traditional approaches to the 
history and philosophy of science with 
new insights from other disciplines in a 

recoil ni7flhlf> enpnolifu n,nc« 



vast majority were single courses as 
one minority component of a degree. 

Maintaining the position of STS 
studies has been complicated by the 
division of the field into three or more 
camps marked by the tensions outlined 


above. All recognize u common iu- 
in ihn .vprkmes of science and its 
but there is little real 
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scholars to establish a proper presence 
m higher education go back around 20 
years, although the areas has older 
roots. And the speciality is still trying 
to work through an uneasy rela- 
tionship with its main objects of study. 
Applying the instruments of other 
disciplines to the sciences, which for 
most of those disciplines still set the 
standards of adequate knowledge, sets 
^tensions as acute as any in academic 

These and other tensions have been 
there from the beginning of STS 
studies, between the two world wars. 

framework for academic 
study of the relations between science 
and society was laid down by the great 
^alJographer Desmond Bernal in 
the 1930s - Bernal’s remarkable Tfie 

1939 Func,ion °f Science appeared in 

Rarely has a single writer mapped 
the concerns of a new field of study so 
comprehensively. Far although Bernal 
acknowledged a debt toothers, includ- 
ing Julian Huxley and Solly (now 
Lord) Zuckerman, The Social Func- 
tion was very much (he work of one 
man. And Bernal's concerns - tech- 
nological unemployment, the arms 
race, organization of research and the 
_roie of science in history - loom large 
111 .work under the STS banner. 
Bernal had the nrlvnni hone r\t 



Wfntf cale: where science and technology come up aeainst 
reservations of society. B 

Watchdogs of a 
brave new world 


Jon Turney 
explores the 
study of 
science, 
technology 
and society 


argue in his The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions in the early 1960s that 
scientific knowledge might not be 
cumulative - that shifts in allegiance 
between theories had as much to do* 
with conversion experiences and mass 
psychology as experimental results. 

But Kuhn is a historian and philo- 
sopher, and was mainly concerned 
with safely distant episodes like the 
Copermcan revolution. Sociologists of 
similar persuasion have analysed much 
more recent developments in science, 
chiefly in physics, to show how theory 
choice is shaped by social influences, 
worse, pme of them want to import 
these ideas into science education. 

. * s was not the kind of thins 
eminent fixers tike Lord Flowers and 
Lord Swann had in mind when thc> 
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hundred or even 50 years ago this 
would have seemed a strange, almost 
■meaningless question even to the sci- 
entwt ^msclf, far more so to the 1 
? d ™nisjrator or the plain citizen" . But 
in defining his route to an answer, he 
touched on sp many other questions 
and called on so many disciplines that 
1°^ virtually Impossible to bring . 
together ajl the threads he gathered in 
a single work. This points up one. of 
tw^ enduring tensions in the field,' 
between specialization and openness 
to new problems. 

Oneofthc take-home messages of 
m0 lt STC courscs » ‘hat real-world 


work in economics, sociology, physics 
ecology, nnd other areas. Hut if STS 
studies are in (his sense anti-disciplin-' 
ary the people who teach such courses 
still fear being -seen as fuzzy-minded 
eclectics. They yearn for the coherence 
or agreed perspectives and common 
theory, For a safe disciplinary haven 
respected by their academic peers. 

Inc second tension is that STS 
studies are seen as subversive, in 
several senses. The first brand of 
subversion dates back to Bernal, the 
Marxist rationalist who argued that 
science could never bear full fruit in a 
capitalist society. He used his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of pre-war research 
and development and its institutions to 
buttress a conviction that the current 
°] science was wrong, 
while this kind of analysis of science 
poiicy is now much lesscontrovcrial, 
modern STS studies generally still 
have a critical edge. The problems this 
creates for a new area of study arc 
obvious. As one researcher put It at a 
recent meeting on STS studies in 
Manchester, “our professional exper- 
tise lies in studying and analysing the 
practice of another profession - which 

strings" P ° WCr ho,ds the. puree 

Criticizing institutional arrange- 
ments for research is all very well, but 
there is a more insidious subversion 
practised by some in the “old” disci- 
P U r n “ wb £ h have furnished recruits 
F? r Jhc STS enterprise - philosophy, 
history and, above all sociology of 
, science. 67 


institutions, 
contact. 

The policy-rcscurchcrs arc them- 
selves divided between those still de- 
veloping the old project of milking the 
scientific cow more efficiently nnd 
those who believe it should be n 
different animal altogether. Just now, 
the need for respectability and rele- 
vance seems paramount, nnd many 
STS courscs arc taking on a stronger 
management sciences cast. 

TTic urge toward respectability is 
well-shown in a document recently 
prepared by the Science Studies Com- 
mittee of senior academics. The paper, 
designed for school careers officers, 
authors of college prospectuses and 
other guardians of educational recti- 
tude admits that STS is not “a coherent 
discipline in its own right", und claims 
this as an educational virtue. It links 
work in philosophy of science with the 
fashionable areas of artificial intelli- 
gence and expert systems, where "con- 
ceptual minefields'* have to be negoti- 
ated. And the paper points to the 
relevance for science policy of work on 
indicators of scientific performance. 
Most remarkable, though, it asserts 
cheerfully that “sociology of scientific 
knowledge explains how our know- 
ledge of the world develops objectivity 
and solidity”. This runs counter to the 
main currents in the field. 

. Others In STS teaching arc develop- 
im different strategies to cope with 
adversity. One is to act on the realiza- 
tion that so far the effort to bridge the 
two cultures has been all one way, 
bringing a taste of the humanities to 
scientists. Several polytechnic groups 
at the Manchester meeting that STS 
studies arc a promising way of interest- 
's non-scicnce students in scientific 
issues. 

Apart from its educational advan- 
tages this also means that STS tenchcrs 
may get their own students, instead of 
having to fight for science students’ 
nine with science teachers who prob- 
ably believe they can teach a little 
history and philosphy of science them- 

ovIVCSi 

If this trend develops, it may also 
influence research. The work needed 
to awaken the interest of non-scientists 
will probably need to be based on 
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W. J- Forsythe looks at the moral reformation of Victorian prisoners and the methods used 


Mrctas® 

to the poem in hlsTimi,^ 
his suggestion that 
lobby had gouesoft on anti 
the no lesser outcry owi k- 

ami.hrXS! 

God Cned In Literary Refa 
demand (he conclusion Us ' 
semilism is by no means a fa. 
problem but equally ihaiTt 
problem that has changed for 
if not moral nature. While Ibt 
of the extreme right, la U 
conspicuously, has reawahuTi 
tragically familiar patten *■} 
judice, there b sufficient vwiifiS 
the contemporary phemunm 
talk of a "new anti-semiHa*. 

Thb was the rather sotnbnfe 
Dr Peter Pulzer's address hi 
annual meeting of the Agfa 
Study Group on May 17, Dr H 
of Christ Church, Oxford, at 
coming Gladstone Professor di 
eminent and public admhblri 
in the University of Oxford.i 
veloped the ai arming hypolbe&i 
anti-semilism, far from bdngid 
acteristfe of the political i 
now more closely associated rid 
left. 

Dr Pulzer distinguished tt 
outset between a kind of 
unstructured and unideologkaliC 
semilbm and antl-semltlsm ni| 
foundation of a ftiUy world 


Victorian reformers of prisoners have 
fs we Charles Dickens and Thomas 
He) tended to be ridiculed as 
Sly gulb'blc or to be depicted as 

marionettes of a steely encircling m- 
Eializing society.. It seems particu- 
Cb worth contesting this view at 
Diesent because formally defined 
m*ihods of securing moral change 
h«e declined in British prisons. Today 
the main means of influencing future 
behaviour amounts to no more than 
ihe deprivation of certain human plea- 
sures and the right to participate (for a 
time at least) in possessive indi- 
vidualism. , „ , 

Certainly, apart from the oft quoted 
reames at Grendon Underwood and 
Bariinnie, the full-blooded pursuit of 
the reformation of prisoners (called in 
the mid-twentieth century “treat- 
ment") has now almost disappeared 


aintemponiiy pul icy- issues, informed 
ciological approaches which 
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nnvc been developed over the last two 
decades. The difficulty for STS resear- 
chers is still marrying the theory wilh 
policy studies which arc technically 
woll-mformcd enough to carry convic- 
tion. 

The present complaint from some 
I>T5 toachcre is that the field reduces to 

low swann hod in mind c,alj orate case-studies, and these arc in 

saasss&as . 4 S£S*isbsses: 

a gagasaja 

wc^mteihSi^of SM e f ^ ■* a ^eved, there is no 

science students remething dSRS - s,ght lo ■ the P Toblems STS 

the world worked and how to write 
coherently about it, and to produce 

oTinnS-lES and mana gement 
of innovation. The growth of STS 

£i5 e V n !he UK if you like, a 

cultures attempl fo brid E e ‘he two 

But although the academic com- 
munity In this area has grown, its 
impact has been limited. A report to 
the Nuffield Foundation by s/r°A!ec 
Cairn crossin 1980found that between 
5.UU0 and 6,000 university and 


studies cantry and tackle* Vnd confer" 
encesonSTSc" 



sping up 
iuous enough 
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toese issues seems ambits, tl , UUSIi 
For now to some STS researchers and 
teachers. But others still argue the 
SkET an o^rching vision, a grand 
jynthesjs of STS themes and insights 
P“'»"=wdlscip!!„ e Sn m 
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problems can rarely be tackled prop- 

different styles: what’s in a name 
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for economic or pol uivai t e oj wij 
far more corrosively for Ihtlrei 
ral, religious and racial dlfTSma 
That comprehensive idwtog,p 
mUcd on an Inherent hcstfflji ■> 
tween Jews and non-Jews, reiefc h 
its climnx (or nadir) in (he spas! j 
National Socialism. i3 

Two facts shilled a pallfffl a 
had developed over nearly > 
years. These were the Holocaust* 
and the post-war esIablEsfunentefl j- 
state of Israel. The Jews' tuffs* : 
and made anti-semitlc fcllow-traw 
Ing deeply repugnant. At lb » 
Umc, the emergence of bno- 
effected a tilt in the political bda^ 
of east and west. 

Peter Pulzer b wilUn 
arrival of a "new" anil - 
the Six Day War of 1967, ■ 
that brought Israel ummhto* 
Into the western bloc and Rffl® 
left-wing sympathies on the 
nlans. . 

Right-wing support for 
tended to recokmbe the ^ 
tlonal anti-anti-semltism. Al* 
same time, Jews have, In theft* 
slon against Nazism, moved 
(he political and social estaM** 

- info the Conservative CibiW£ 
upper echelons of higher wu®* 
the news media - and away 
more avanl garde porimiu J 
which they were associate*. ^ l ( 
The mad fantasies | 


to datetf.,- 


fajm our prisons, which are no longer 
characterized by a firm belief that by 
earnest and zealous example, instruc- 
tion and engagement, staff can hope to 
alter the attitudes of prisoners to 
themselves and others at more than a 
mere calculative level or can equip 
them with skills which will allow 
environmental circumstances (always 
held by reformists of whatever general 
persuasion to be important precipita- 
tors of offences) to be successfully 
managed. 

Indeed, among many people the 
surviving residue of the secular re- 
formism of the mid-twentieth century 
has particularly been seen as danger- 
ous because it is said to influence 
sentcncers towards an undue lengthen- 
ing of custodial penalties and because 
it Is believed to allow concentration 
upon the moral or psychological de- 
lects of the individual rather than 
acknowledgement that most crime 
ought to be seen in the context of the 
general socio-economic arrangements 
or of institutionalized self- re in forcing 
attitudes, 

Of the two major philosophical 
strands upon which Victorian refor- 
mists based their methods the evange- 
lical emphasis upon revival of ttie 
individual spirit is today the most 
widely remembered. Taking as a start? 
lag point the work of John Howard, 
the prison explorer, Jonas Hanway, 
the London philanthropist, and 
George Onesiphorus Paul, the 
Gloucestershire magistrate, all of 
whom had thcorizea during the late 
eighteenth century about prisoner re- 
formation, spiritual reformists emphii- 
wed that inclusion of prisoners within 
human society presupposed also n 
determined approach to them as chil- 
dren of God, redeemable from iiniver- 
Mionby the atoning mission of Christ. 
Between 1810 and 1830 they enm- 
piigned Unrelentingly for prisons from 
which the allegedly corrupting influ- 
ences prisoner upon prisoner would 
be absent and in which illuminated 
Godly staff would hand the torch of 
iBith to inmates. 

Thus b 



The chapel at PentonviUe, the model separate system prison. 


Setting a good example 


Dbcussion of the hbtory of Brltbh prisons has been 
influenced greatly during the last seven years by the 
completion of the first part of Sean McConville's History 
of English Prison Administration (1981) and Michael 
IgnatiefTs Just Measure of Pain (1978). The former 
writer, although he explained the characteristics of the 
differing methods of management of Victorian prisoners, 
did not dwell further upon reformatory theory and 
indeed, as far as evangelical spiritual reforrabm was 
concerned, felt that the pure reformatory objective was 
often less Important to staff than the benefit of easier 
control which such an approach conferred upon them. 


Ignatleff, on the other hand, devoted a substantial part of 
hb work to the actions of spiritual reformists and other 
groups (such as assoclatlonbt psychological theorists) 
who apparently had a strong commitment to reformation 
of prisoners. Plainly he felt much distrust of these 
undertakings, arguing that they were an important part 
of a growing regulation of the poor and of political 
non-conformists, a significant element in the growth of 
Michel Foucault's “carceral city” in which the disobe- 
dient could justifiably, with a show of benevolence, he 
contained and subtly subjected to "Institutions of 
repression, rejection, exclusion, marginalization”. 


f iromises or God made clear by Christ, 
lis new nature would be receptive to 
the learning of knowledge about God’s 
created world and of the skills required 
to live properly within it. 

This unmistakable address to pris- 
oners as fellows In Christ undoubtedly 
exercised a profound influence upon 
the development of the prison system 
between 1840 and 1865 so that prisons 
designed according to the architectural 
requirements of the system wore built 
in most parts of Britain. Indeed, 
formal separation at PentonviUe, the 
model separate system prison, became 
the Initial stage of containment firstly 
of those sentenced to transportation 
and subsequently lo the penal servi- 
tude which replaced it as well as the 
characteristic discipline of many of the 
county and some of the borough 


concentrated in vile “rookeries” and 
submerged in a vice-creating environ- 
ment in which foul sanitation, over- 


crowding, drunkenness, rapacious ex- is* 

ploitation by slum property develop- tv 

ers, all flourished. ai: __ 

period permanent hnbit would be 
lormed nnd the private desire of the 
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feus by 1830 evangelical members prisons in which the great majority of 

°i ihe Church of England, assisted prisoners were held. In addition, new 

greatly by the energetic social reform administrative mechanisms such as the 

™g of Quakerism, had played a prison inspectorate established under 
“tetantial part in convincing contem- ’ " * "* 

Pyrenes that prisons must become 
re obviously places of moral trans- 
jormatlon. Once this step had been 
«Ken it was riot difficult subsequently 
jr,5J' Mre a strong government com- 
ponent to cellular isolation of prison- 
£? which allowed prison staff 
access to the deeper sensi- 
iHWies and spiritual conditions of pris- 
To such reformists their mission 
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the terms of the 1835 Prison Act were 
eventually dominated by evangelicals 
such as William Crawford, who had 
been a member of the influential 
Prison Discipline Society, and Whit- 
worth Russell, whose experiences at 
the hands of groups of prisoners when 
chaplain at Millbank Penitentiaiy had 
left him with a fanatical dedication to 
the notion of separate confinement. 

. Within this system- of course, prison 
chaplains held a most important posi- 
tion and indeed for a time, despite the 
hesitation of the Home Secretary, the 
chaplain of Millbank was also its 


The spiritual environmentalist 
approach therefore emphasized that 
the conditions in which crime 
flourished were both dangerous to the 
health of the entire society and morally 
Intolerable evils within a Christian 
nation. The reformers cultivated a 
double role of criticism, hesitating 
neither to confront their human 
charges wilh sin and destiny in Christ 
nor flic wider society with its general 
neglect and hardness of heart towards 
the poor. 

To reformists the criminal class was 
not therefore a separate and distinct 
race or tribe peopled by a particular 
human type, but had come into exist- 
ence as a result of social conditions, a 
' class into which fell those who were 
overwhelmed by temptation to vice, 
sufferers in a society in which Ihe old 
conservative relationships between su- 
perior and inferior had been split 
asunder. In part they appealed, as did 


ly the particular regime of a prison 
must consist of an artificial environ- 
ment in which men gained pleasure 
from acts which were desired by socie- 
and pain from those acts to be 
scouraged, so that over a lengthy 


prisoner harmonized with public good . 

The application of this in reforma- 
tory prison discipline was Initially 
strongly urged by Bcntham and in the 
mid-nineteenth century by Cnptain 
Alexander Maconochie who had made 
it the basis of his "marks system” of 
convict management in Australia dur- 
ing the 1830s, However, as is well 
known, his system was discontinued at 
Birmingham Prison after it resulted in 
cruel ill treatment of young prisoners. 

Throughout the 1840s and 1850s the 
reformation of the prisoner by 


methods depending upon these two 
theoretical frameworks was a preoc- 


scribed the existence of human beings 
who not only failed to adapt towards 
the progressive improvement of each 
generation but possessed organic, con- 
stitutional characteristics which were 
inherited. 

Thus by the mid 1870s, before 
Cesare Lombroso’s first Italian edition 
of Criminal Man (1876), there was in 
Britain a growing positivist tradition 
which emphasized the idea that the 
habitual criminal was a distinct sepa- 
rate human category. Even late 
nineteenth century associationists such 
as Alexander Bain were influenced by 
this development and Bain himself 
began to suggest that the repetitive 
offender possessed some fixed mental 
characteristic which prevented him 
'from learning to control impulses and 
to defer immediate self-gratification in 
order to gain deeper - albeit later - 
pleasure. In general, a typical habitual 
criminal began to emerge in the litera- 
ture during this period, uncontrolled, 
impulse-driven, predatory, cranially 
underdeveloped, prowling the cities of 
Britain, spawning his own kind. Lom- 
broso, with bis dctniled account of the 
criminal and less dangerous “'crimi Ha- 
loid” as surviving human anachron- 
isms. merely gave added force tu the 
view that with such as these, a spiritual 
or associationist reformatory approach 
was mistaken. 

By 1875 therefore the reformist 
position was theoretically weakened 
and more generally undermined by 
over a decade of scepticism among 
statesmen and public. Indeed, in 1863 
the dedicated separatist inspector John 
Perry had received rough n and! ins at 
the hands of a House or Lords Select 
Committee when he had tried to 
explain that the major penal purpose 
of prison was reformatory. Increasing- 
ly. spiritual reformists in particular 
round their contribution to debates 
treated with suspicion by a penal 
system in which the tendency was 
towards servere, rigorous deterrence. , 
Indeed, when Local prisons were 
centralized under the management of 
the Prison Commission in 1877, the 
first chairman, Edmund Du Cane, had 
a marked interest in Bain's notion of 
habitual criminals ns impulse-ridden 
moral defectives with “an incurable 
tendency towards crime” and in the 
mental positivism of David Nicholson. 
Du Cane and his contemporaries 
accepted that reformation of prisoners 
must have a place in prisons hut the 
Importance of thnt place was now 
much reduced. Thus the disappoint- 
ment at previous reformatory failure 
and the growth of scientific positivism 
influenced them towards pessimism 
and caution in respect of reformation. 
It was not at all ihe case that prison 
officials suddenly became dedicated 
Lambrasians or social Darwinians, for 
plainly they did not , but rather that 
science ptayed an important part in 
shaping an at finite that habitual cri- 
minals were unlikely to be successfully 
reformed and might well have a fixed 
mental weakness which was constitu- 


tionally based; and among prison offi- 
cupation of prison discipline theorists cials the general growth ofthat attitude 
ana administrators who were sure that is unmistakable, 
a new spiritual environment, either Spiritual reformists had thus lost the 

combined with a system of rewards and 'battle to scientists and disappointed 
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society 

together in shared intimate social ex- 
perience and in which sturdy and 
compassionate service flourished,; ah 
ideal of stewardship for Which the rich 
must ultimately account to God. 1 
The other major philosophical 
strand of Victorian prisoner reforma- 
tion was the associationist psychology 
which can be traced at least as far as 
John Locke and which Bentham 
assumed as the basis of tils Panopticon, 
an institution which was never in fact 


punishments or operating on its own, 
could alter the conduct of very many 
prisoners on a permanent basis. 

However, after 1860 the climate of 
opinion began lo change. Maay feared 
that the increase of robbery on Ihe 
streets of London was evidence of a 
'general contempt bmohg criminals for 
the. leniency 'rif prison discipline a rid 
criticized the Separate system 


sl__ . 

for its nomilics, libraries, and earnest 
discussion*. Furthermore, attitudes to 
reformation werc becoming more pes- 
simistic as a result of new scientific 
approaches to .the understanding of 
criminal behaviour. In particular the 
growth of phrenological' positivism. 


the 
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were by no means entirely reassuring. 

In the first place, just as Wilberforce. 
had challenged his contemporaries 
with the shallowness of their ritual, 
almost pagan, Christianity and the lack 
of their truly ChristUke fove for their ■ 
miserable brothers, an unmistakable 
criticism of the surrounding society 
arose from them. 

Furthermore a powerful indictment 
of the moral condition? which were 
believed to. flourish within an entrep- 
reneurial economy of increasing towns 
and concentrated massespf population 
was made by many of these established 
reformists: as well as by writers who 
plainly supported them. la accord wth 
general evangcllcal atfitbd^fimy dc- 

t JE eWdangferiag file rWpIw-tf •, • ■ 
• mate relationships between the Clashes 
and that *he poor wefe now being 



hide and behaviour were influenced functions could be correlated with 
almost entirely by the impact of experi-^ ^particular regions of the brain, that 
ehce upon feeling, that the individual E thc brain consists of . . . organs, that 
desires to repeAt pleasure-causing be- each organ manifests a particular, iqen- 

- ■ !tai faculty and , ... the power of 

manifesting each faculty bears a prop- 
ortion, to the $ize. of its organ'. A 
criminal predisposition would there- 
fore be inherited and furthermore the 
external shape of heed would Indicate 


epeat . 

haviour and to avoid {is reverse 
assbdating the act and the sensation so 
as lo form an attitude. 

Furthermore, repeated impact in- 
creased the strength of the altitude. 
Thus to associationists the problem of, 


» tiua shape i . 

crimeTn part’resufte'd from defective' the' size of brain organs. . 

^ I inonnrnnnRip Jmhti- . • Hnwfcver. as Is well knOWTU Darwi- 



sceptics but they had earlier exercised 
a substantial influence upon prisons 
and social attitudes tocriminnls. Igna- 
tieff is right to remind us of the 
grievou s suffering wh ich could result in 
separation prisons, yet it needs also to 
be said that many prisoners expressed 

g ratitude to govemqre and chaplains 
>r the - humanity . and compassion 
which they had experienced in numer- 
ous Letters proudly published by 
Joshua Jebb and written by them 
without hope of advantage, long after 
release. Undoubtedly today the idea of 
total institutional reform of prisoners 
is in marked decline and it seems clear 
that such an endeavour has never 
demonstrated overall success in 
achieving its objectives, being also to 
many social scientists ana others an 
approach which in ' itself is wholly 
conceptually mistaken. However, it 
also ought to be . remembered that 
chaplains such as John Clay and 
Joseph Kingsmill were unambiguous 
In their dedicated Insistence that pris- 
oners and other social outcasts were In 
the sight of God equal in .worth to- 
others and must be respected as such, 
To contemporary man who has known 
Dachau, the Gulag Archipelago, 
Makinde Barracks and 'The Dis- 
of that feature 
those who 
and unwanted by the state . 
nportanL-. 
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A time to stop and think 
amid the celebrations 

Symbolic moments of tradition are diers, scholars, churc 


becoming, if uneasily , more impor- 
tant. At our Annual Whatever* we 
congratulate ourselves that we. or at 
least some of us, arc still here. Wc 
announce our anniversaries, come re- 
peatedly of age, take ritual opportuni- 
ties. There may be a financial appeal, a 
reunion, a reminder - but all the 
motives arc ulterior. 

As a reviews editor, I recently see a 
Winchester Col lege collection or sixth- 
centenary essays, and a centenary 
book of Barnard Castle School. I take 
part in an event to mark the 400th 
anniversary of Edinburgh University. 
The Times Educational Supplement 
tells me that someone wants informa- 
tion for a history to mark the 450th 
anniversary of the Coopers Company 
and Coburn School (as well as memor- 
abilia for a museum). Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press takes full-page advertise- 
ments to proclaim: "Our fifth Century 
Begins this Year". Back at Bulmershe 
College 1 help to plan our twentieth 
anniversary celebrations. 


It is difficult for an institution to be 
20, with medieval Oxford and a cen- 
tury-and-a-half of London University 
each an hour away. But we shall be 20 
m goad company - none of us sure how 
soon it may decline, or whether an 
abundance of promise will reach fulfil- 
ment. The Greater London Council Is 
not busy, so far as I know, arranging' 
special twentieth anniversary celebra- 
tions In the parks. The Council for 
National Academic Awards does riot 
seem to be arranging for dancing in the 
streets round King's Cross. 

The CNAA is, of course, Britain’s 
largest university -whatever the inten- 
tions of the binary decisions, nnd 
however difficult the Committee of 
Ylce Chancellors and Principals has 
recently found it to relate to the 
National Advisory Body and the “pub- 
lic sector” institutions. It is coming 
up to 20 years since the CNAA 
Charter empowered it to confer 
awards and distinctions on persons 
who have successfully pursued courses 
of study at educational establishments 
otter than universities". Those awards 
and distinctions were to include "De- 
grees, Diplomas, Certificates" fyet 
mqre Capital traditions!), and (he 
machinery far making the main con- 
tribution to the "local authority" side 
of the binary Uqe wps thereby crea ted. 









Additional difficulty for a domestic 
tradition comes from outside interven- 
tion and trying to understand its Inten- 
tions. Polytechnics and their local 
authorities have had to reexamine 
theb sense of tradition In the light of 
the establishment - and Sir Keith’s 
reestablishment - of the NAB. More 
germane, his setting up of a committee 
of inquiry to review validation proce- 
dures for polytechnic and college de- 
8"*“- which means detailed scrutiny 
of the CNAA and its processes — 
.makes* more difficult io plan for 
festivals in Gray’s Inn Roadf Never- 

S.“, S ’uW ous J hou 8 h the motives 
fo.r establishing, the review may be, it 
also makes it nossible in n >»:» 


diers, scholars, churchmen, poets, 
who have in different periods looked 
to our university ns ihcir alma mater". 

Jhese are not just two different 
vocabularies or nations , hut also inter- 
pretations and uses of tradition - which 
is what it is all about. The difference is 
not between heroes and famous men, 
but between us,, as wc need their 
resonance now. 

Traditions promote .stability and 
order, even across dynamic change, 
and even in the service of radical 
causes. And it is astonishing how 
rapidly traditions are made. I am 
invited to lecture for a second time, 
a j. event is introduced as a 
tradition. The style of an institution or 
organization may change considerably 
over even 20 years, but the early 
decisions and personalities and collec- 
tive behaviours also remain visible and 
help to explain what is distinctive. In 
our present activities we hear, and 
speak with, older voices. The point at 
which awareness of tradition and 
awareness of the need or possibility of 
change coincide is inescapably sensi- 
tive. and the brevity of a tradition or 
uncertainty about its meanings in no 
way diminishes the sensitivity. The 
polytechnic directors’ vacillation be- 
tween their local authority tradition 
and their potential as autonomous 
institutions is one such point of sensi- 
tive intersection. Some past choices for 
colleges (in so far as they could 
exercise choice) about amalgamation 
with university or polytechnic, were of 
the same kind. The NAB is now 
marking out the landscape with more 
of them. 


Why shouldn’t students know their 
exam marks? Most lecturers who have 
marked exams know that their stu- 
dents. if only from curiosity, want to 
see them. The Data Protection Bill is 
at present going through committee in 
the Commons' and only at the report 
stage will we sec the final form that the 
government has decided on. Part of 
the debate has direct bearing on this 
issue. The universities through the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals have tried to prevent stu- 
dents gaining access to examination 
marks and data about assessment held 
on their computers. It is a paradox that 
the proponents of liberal thinking are 
acting even more secretively than the 
present leak-conscious government. 

In the form that the Bill was initially 
presented for its second reading, stu- 
dents (data subjects) could get access 
to personal data held about them on 
any university computer. Universities 
would have to comply with this re- 
quest. like any other data holder 
within 40 days under section 21(6) of 
the Bill. The implication of this is that 
students would have a right of access to 
their examination marks and any other 
assessment material held on university 
computers. Under the Bill other data 
subjects, with few exceptions, have 
right of access to computer held per- 
sonal data. The Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals unsuccess- 
fully asked the government to prevent 
this. They wrote to members of the 
Standing Committee asking for an 
amendment to the Bill to be made. It 
was moved as a new clause by the 
Social Democratic MP for Caithness 
anefc Sutherland (Mr Robert Maclcn- 
nan) whose constituency is probably 
(excepting the Western Islands and 
Orkney and Shetland) furthest from 
any university. 

The amendment would have ex- 
empted “marks, scores and other 
assessment criteria held to record 
examination performance for the 
duration of the subject's course and for 
up to one year after . . The amend- 
ment was rejected. So too was the 
more authoritarian attempt by the MP 
for Southend East (Mr Teddy Taylor) 
to prevent access to examination 
marks totally. The government, 

S ier with the Labour Opposition, 

to be nersiifldprt hv 



The great official 
secrets act 

Angus Erskine argues that assessmen! 
should be open to scrutiny 


failed to be persuaded by the argu- 
ments. Given the lobbying of MPs that 


m 





noes add 


of -f than 


hftt belatedly 




an| opportunity, tocelet 


has taken place on thisissue, it is worth 
considering the case pul forwaid by the 
universities. Why should they be so 
eager to prevent examination marks 
being available? 

The universities’ argument is based 
on the practice of examining boards 
using their discretion to alter a candi- 
date s raw marks. They assert that the 
release of these raw exam marks would 
confuse" the candidate. But this 
raises the Issue of what the criteria arc 
by which the student is assessed. The 
example provided by the CVCP is of 
an examination board caking into 
account Illness in deciding on final 
exam markB. Yet this is hardly confus- 
ing. In cases where students are ill at 
the time of the final assessment, the 
examination boards presumably would 
raise the raw marks. This would not 
result in confusion for the candidate if 
sflie knew that this was the position. 
On the contrary, a candidate who was 
ill at the time of the examination would 
want thecomfort that it was taken into 
account during the marking of the 
exam. Far from being confused by an 
ncrease in their marks, they should be 
eassured. 

vaA? we,l ! flS a lptt6r from tbe CYCP, 
M communications from 
individual universities proposing a 
similar amendment, exempting marks 
befag divuiged for up to a year after the 
end of the course. Without a right of 
acc$8fcwithin the normal 40 dav* »s i«m 


MildenU: dp a four year ' 
'*«»*. sitting their 
first exams this summer would not be 
aple Id ice their exam marks until the 
. slimmer of 1988.. 

AWN, of the University of * 

worded .an amendment .which was 
exactly the Same as thatwhfch was then 
• pfPjWsed.by MbMacleqnan., fljs argur ; 
mdnt was identical ,fo the one that i 
.have oiubnedflbOve but'he added that 
Siichaa amendment would be ‘Id the 
, interests of the students’ 1 . 


CVCP seems to be suggesting Hint 
students cannot intelligently exercise 
their own options. But perhaps this is 
how they see students. If few students 
would agree with the universities’ 
position on this issue, many student 
unions and representative councils 
have tried to negotiate with universi- 
ties over the right to access before the 
Bill came to Parliament. 

At Edinburgh after lengthy negotia- 
t ons with the Students' Representa- 
tive Council, a working party was set 
un. Its conclusions eventually reached 
the Senate. The university agreed to 
divulge grades but not exam murks. T» 
support the suppression of exum marks 
they presented the usual arguments of 
confusing students. However they 
went further. They admitted that re- 
search indicates that percentage mnrks 
are Inaccurate nnd that (he best that 
can be achieved Is an estimation of 
attainment. 

The logic of such a position would 
reem to bo that exams should no longer 
be assigned percentage marks, but 
given grades instead. Tf these grades 
were all that was held on the computer 
then no problem would arise. The 
conclusion of the negotiations with 
Edinburgh were instead that while 
exams continued to be given percen- 


eohorts of students may differ. Whir 
this occurs students must be aware it 
informed to help prevent poHM 
miscalculation or abuse. 


universities’ amendment would h 
achieved would have been to cafe 
student access to thcirmarksuntilifi 
any appeal period had passed. F 
instance, n student who lisa conslsw 
ly high murks during the first two w 
of n course but wuslll during IbeirEi 
cxnms might wish to use as evident* 
un upjicuT ngninst final grading th 
earlier high exam marks. Dr Mir 
pointed nut al the committee staff 
the Bill that degree grades ant 
students for 10 or 20 yean after ieavii 
university. Where there is a genuf* 
felt grievance, procedures for L 
formed uppea] are essential. 

If the present system of cxamialM 
far, and examination boards in & 
partial judges of student pcrfonnu» 
then there is no reason for m 


tage marks, they would only be re- 
ported to the students as grades. This 
sewecy, apart from reflecting (he natu- 


ral conservative nature of the S£+ 
ties, points to two issues. 

Firstly, what is the process by which 
students end up graded with a degree 
of a particular class? Students arc 
being led to believe that there is some 
absolute standard which they are seek- 
ing to attain. The argument about 
exam board discretion confirms this. 
Students may at particular times be 
unaWe to attain as high a standard of 

** therefore 

examination boards maintain discre- 
tion to alter marks. ■. 

iJ f H^r v l r '* he s 3 ratem « to retain 
!£fr,T Cy ’ Studenls must be reassured 
that the reverse does not occur. That 
an examination board uses its discre- 
tion to . lower marks to a standard 
concurrent with that which the ex- 
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fall « ?£r\S£ t ha border the student 
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proceedings to be kept secret, ff 
having marked degree exams ray* 11 
doubt that students could attend no 
examination boards and not be 
led by the cavalier deliberations aV 
Mr Teddy Taylor puts it, 
five wisdom". While the refusal of n 
government to accept the case P 
forward by the universities is wo 
welcomed, merely allowing (wj® 
incidentally) students access to <*■ 
marks, If they are held on comps'* 
doesn't go far enough. , 
Students could be more ravtaw* 
the negotiations of assessment- i 
can have confidential asseamw'rr 
edures which are based on cleato* 
down criteria which have dsffl 
being an absolute objective 
but are open to defined 

S al. Or you can haw JQ 
. relive assessment ansing 
open negotiation and respect 
interests and opinion* “ 
ceroed, including those being »» 

56 The CVCP has already sugg^J 
a letter to MPs during J&pwfly jvj 
when another version of tnc l, 
Protection Bill was being dew- 
the last parliament that 
would avoid its provisions by Wjj 
ring computerized exam 
to written records. This w iVTL 
out by one of the support* 1 ®^ $ 
universities’ position, the 
North East Fife, MrUen<krson-*j 
says at the beginning, of Mj 
during die second reading jjjJJLpi 
"Asi/i is all right.as long as it isf 01 - . 
computer",. , . 

■ The criteria, process and o» 
assessment must be open w 
scrutiny. . : ■ ' 
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Brendan Quayle remembers eccentric Miss Gilby , a Raj diehard who never fitted into modern India 


The last days of 
a memsahib 


Manila], in the foothills of the Ku- 
Sn Himalayas, was one of the last 
S hill stations of the British Raj. 
foiled in a forest of towering pines 
and oaks. 9,000 feet above the dusty 
weltering Plains, it offered cool sanc- 
Lv for the officers and memsahibs of 
British India. The surrounding area 
ms famous for its hunting. Nainital 
ms home for a while to Jim Corbett, 
last of the great white tiger hunters. 
But in Raj times, Nainital was priman- 
h a place for education, where the 
juidren of the English could be 
boarded and brought up in conditions 
made to resemble those back home: a 
little patch of England in a foreign 
land. Thirty-three years after inde- 


the others in the dining room - all 
Indian iRdics in saris and gold nose 
studs - when Miss Gilby strode 


through the French windows, waving 
her while stick and shouting at the 


her white stick and shouting at the 
servants in shrill Surbiton tones 
“Bearah! wheagh’s maigh br-r-reahk- 
fasil” The others giggled and returned 
to their omelettes, pointedly ignoring 
her. Wc gaped in astonishment at the 
vision before us, an image of a bygone 
era, a Paul Scott heroine with a 


powdered face, pink horn rimmed 
glasses and a beaked nose emerging 
from a tumble of silver-white hair. 


pendcnce, the houses and schools of 
the Raj, with names Uke Tiger Top, 
Ben Nevis, Sherwood and GlenView, 
are still standing, clustered around the 
great blue lake. 

But Nainital's clientele has changed. 
It is now an Indian holiday resort, 
where busloads of Bengalis and Bom- 
bay-wallahs stop over en route to the 

S t Himalayan pilgrimage centres. 

the four former Raj schools and 
colleges are now English -medium pub- 
lic schools for the children of well-to- 
do Indian business families. But some 
traditions remain unchanged, the 
schools have retained the old uni- 
forms, caning, prep and even RI - 


After introductions. Miss Gilby told 
us about the “other English gahls ’ who- 
had come to Ail Saints. But when she 



learned what I was doing there it was 
her turn to gape: “Don't tell me you 
are going to five in thaht jangle, among 
ail those tigers and pagans, main 


Miss Gilby and luggage on her way to an annual Christmas retreat 


ail those tigers and pagans, main 
goodness. But they have no toilets, 
imagine. . . . what, maih deah boy, 
will you do for. . She stopped, 
almost unable to contemplate the 
unthinkable solution to my “prob- 
lem”. She changed the subject to one 
of her favourite stories, the one about 


the two English boys who’d got lost in 
the ungle and had 6ccn forced to seek 


shelter in a Hindu temple: “Do you 
know . . . thev didn’t get one wink of 


though the pupils are nearly all hindus, 
muslimsor sikhs. The schools arc a last 
bastion of the spirit of the Raj and, in 
this hill station at least, home to the 
very last of the memsahibs. 

Miss Gilby was one of these, an 
English teacher in All Saints School 
who stayed on in Nainital nftcr Inde- 
pendence in ’47. However, Miss Gilby 
didn't change with Independence. 
While for those around her, the 
memories of the Raj began to thin with 
the passing of years, the Raj for Miss 
Glloy remained an ever present 
reality. . 

We first encountered Miss Gilby at 
breakfast lime in Al! Snints School. My 
wife Nicole was to teach English 
grammar to the fourth form for a year 
while I did anthropological research in 
a Pahari bill village to the north, near 
uio Tibet border. We were trying out 
some of our phrase-book Hindi with 


know . . . they didn't get one wink of 
sleep ... in that pahgan place". All 
her stories were like this, illustrations 
of what was for her the incredulity of 
the Indian way of life. 

Miss Gilby's attitude to India and 
the Hindus was not unique of her kind. 


a place from where she had never 
originally come, meant little. Her 
parents had died in India having served 
the Raj for most of their lives, nnd 
outside the Raj she had no real 
allegiances. She remembers crying 
when she saw the others leave in '47. 
But at the time enough of the old set 
stayed on the guarantee some con- 
tinuity with the past, days of invita- 
tions to government house, of bridge 
evenings, tiffin and drinks at the club 
with mustachioed officers of the regim- 
ent. But in time, many of the other 
stalwarts trickled away or died. Miss 
Gilby was left alone in an increasingly 


school paths. She had never hcon 
married. But she kept a photograph an 
her room dresser of a soldier with a 
large Edwardian moustache. He'd 
asked her to marry him, but she 
couldn't: "He was divoheed, you 
know, tchrriblc thing”. 

Miss Gilby's mask of resolute, un- 
changing Enclishness would periodi- 
cally slip ana the true state of her 


house, which stood on the edge of the 
Nainital lake. 


This Memsahib however was clearly 
one oF the more fortunate ones, rich 
enough to cope with the problems of 
old ngc in a foreign land. It turned out 
that she was soon to go bnck to 
England. She realized that it was 
impractical for her to go on living there 


immersion in India could be glimpsed. 
She never addressed the school ser- 


any longer. 

Miss Gilby wasn’t quite so lucky. 
She had no income beyond retirement, 
no pension and no treasure from the 
days of the Raj other than her memor- 
ies of it. Some time after wc left India. 


alien culture, an anomalous emigre 
within the land of her own birth, the 


It involved shutting herself off from 
the realities of life around her, of 


pretending, in public at least, that 
India as it really was, was always alien 
and incomprehensible, beyond the 
pale. And this was one of the fun- 


damental precepts of the Raj way of 
life. The cantonments, the English 


hotels and government buildings, even 
the establishments of the missionaries, 


with their scaled living and working 

S uarters, were always universes of 
nalishncss, clinical cleanliness and 
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Christianity, shut off from the India 
beyond the walls. 

Like many of the others, Miss Gilby 
had been born and brought up in India, 


last of a lost generation. 

All Saints School, where she had 
taught for 40 yenrs. allowed her to 
continue teaching. Though now in her 
eighties, it was questionable whether 
she could even sec, never mind hear, 
her infant pupils. The other staff 
communicated with her by writing 
everything down on the message book 
which she carried around. To read the 
words she had to push the pages right 
against her eyes. 

Miss Gilby's only known relation, a 
sister she hadn't seen for 60 years but 
who lived “somewheah in Surrey”, 


vnnis in anything but commands of 
English but in fact she spoke Hindi 
fluently. We discovered this while 
escorting her, and a mountain of 
luggage which she guarded ferocious- 
ly, to her annual Christmas retreat in a 
Bombay rest home for missionaries 
and Memsahibs. The whole journey 


wc learned that her sight and hearing 
had completely gone and that site had 
been forced to give up teaching in All 
Snints School. She was now living in a 


was a catalogue of disputes, all in 
Hindi between Miss Gilby, with her 


used to write occasionally, and often 
sent her stocks of "walim English 


pre-Crimean knowledge of currency 
value, and a host of porters and railway 
officials. 

During our stay in Nainital we 
encountered another face of the Raj 
Memsahibs, a face more in keeping 
with the ladies of the Jewel in the 
Crown. A mission from the British 
Embassy had come lo Nainital ns part 
of a grand tour of the old hill canton- 
ments to find out how many English 
people were still living there. We 


missionaries home, somewhere in tlie 
plains, away from her beloved Nnin ri- 
al, and dependant totally on the char- 
ity of others. 

Ironically, despite her solid Raj 
upbringing and bearing, her situation 
at the end was little different from- 
those around her, from the village 
Indians whose ways she could never 
comprehend. Yet to the very end she 
remained a Raj Memsahib, a self- 
imposed refugee from an India that she 
had never come to terms with, a 
forgotten foreigner in an alien land. 


and had never known n reality outside 
of it. The prospect of “going back", to 


tights” for the coni nights of the 
monsoon season, when the rain used to 
clatter across the roofs and swell the 


dutifully turned up at the dub where, 
annrt from the Embnssy people, we 


apart from the Embnssy people, we 
met another of the old Rai stalwarts of 
Nainital. She invited us all back lo her 


The author leaches in the department 


of adult and continuing education at 
the University of Durham. 


Sctentists and social scientists often take rather 
dJlferent views of methodology. Sir Peter Mcdn- 
*81 expresses the position of the scientists 


accurately when he writes: “Ask r scientists what 
“IJWjCCTfes the scientific method to be, and he 
= i T? pl an expression which is at once solemn 
in i y ' eyed: solemn because he feels he ought 
“ an opinion; shifty-cyed because he is 
wndering how to conceal tnc fact that he has no 
opinion to declare." 

achard Bernstein takes social scientists to task 
. nt 'being ; too concerned with methodology: “One 
w tnecuriosUies of the social sciences - unlike the 
natural sciences - is that methodology has 
a subfield with its own professional 
The excessive preoccupation with 
^ Mn and fluently has become a 
iivl .l • th e task of constructing substan- 
ce theoretical systems. 

in use .*he example of catastophc theory 

argument that it is worth- 
‘ avjrTal 0 j nta * n 811 interest in methodolo- 
, njt t0 include an awareness of the 
‘ concept rc evancc of some cross-disciplinary 

Catastrophe theory is a mathematics of discrete 
nrniln’,, n^ s developed by the French mathe- 
: themiKu’ ne Thom and made its impact after 
structurelle el morpho- 
A leniii™ ^ and it* English translation in 1975. 
bas Wn ' y^PIXMent and developer .in England 
wasnnrt n ifSi ^ ri*topher Zeeman at Warwick. What 
t Iho niwirff 1 ? dramatic about Thom’s work was 
- of there was a limited number of types 

; taSS?? 1 discrete) change and that in some 

• detail ivfat 8ens ^ t * iese w ere independent of the 

• wort Station . Canonical forms 

; di d seLn the different types. To some, it 
: T&hkc a ..universal theory (or method). 

allofwki!* ' however, three limitations, some or 
' the anaH u l Qa,, y generate severe difficulties for 
dhiaiinn* ^ ‘it 1 theory is only applicable to 
^ » potential function - 
som^hino kLi behaviour" is a consequence of 
i ^mdmized or minimized; 
h localiu"‘ - theorems were only true 



Catastrophe theory 


critlcol parameter values. This had been initiated 
by Poincard and was undergoing rapid develop- 
ment in the 1970s. The remaining two were 
indirectly responsible for some inadequate ap- 
plications, through being neglected; and these 
applications, in turn, generated a backlash 
against catastrophe theory lead by Zahler and 

SU TTiedusl raised by the controversy has begun to 
settle. The details of the battles need not concern 
us. The validity of any particular application can 
be judged on its merits against criteria which can 
be defined. What is more important is that reme 
new general ideas become available to us. First, 
our attention is drawn to the importance of 
discrete (or, in practice, relatively rapid) change, 
and I will jry to show later that this has 
implications far beyond science. Secondly, from 
the position of the more general bifurcation 
theory, only two conditions nave to be satisfied, 
for it to be expected that a system of interest wdl 
exhibit bifurcation behaviour - which means that 
there will be critical values of some parameters at 
which the nature of the structure of the system, or 
its behaviour, will fundamentally change. 

The conditions are: first, a high degree of 
interdependence among the elements of the 
system: and secondly the existence of some 
nonlinear relationships. The first of these is 
simply a characterization of the complexity; the 
second an expression of the common situation 
that when there is change in an element of a 
system, the causative consequences of this are not 
proportionate. 


supermarket one which took place very rapidly in 
the early 1960s. The parameter which plays the 
role of the nectar density is the ease of travel of 
the consumer. 

The second example relates to the prediction of 
the spatial patterns of service provision and the 
demonstration that at certain critical parameter 
values, there are jumps of pattern-type (say from 
centre-dominated to suburban). Tne matnema- 
tical equations which describe this mechanism are 
constructed directly in relation to tile problem 
and do not rely on Thom's theorems. Fascinating- 
ly, they are similar in type to the equations which 
describe the proportions of interacting chemicals 
in a mixture and to those which describe interact- 
ing populations in an ecosystem. They might be 
sauf to form the basis for a general theory of 


natural system of science, hut also social systems, 
the objects of study of the social scientist or, say, 
the novelist. Knowledge and research in thesp 
various fields can be organized in relation to the 
picture presented. The focus should be on 
understanding the rules and tlicir consequences 


Much of the interest is In [dentifyihg the critical 
points at which structural transformations take 
place. What is observed of a system over time is 
simply one of many possible outcomes. 

Many topical questions in a variety ot disci- 
plines can be encompassed by this framework. 
The study of development and evolution in 
biology is an obvious one. In the social sciences, 
or history, the methods offer a particular kind of 
structuralist analysis which can demonstrate how, 
for example, similar underlying relationships can 
generate very different outward manifestations. 
They should also contribute to the analysis of 
structural transformations. A novelist can be seen 
as charting particular development paths and- 
offering a ‘‘truth" which turns on these being In 
accord, with the, Intuitively-understood “rules of 
the game". This kind of focus also has a potential 
connexion with structuralist criticism. 

The working out of these kinds of ideas leads to 
rich research fields in particular disciplines. They 
are valuable additions to the methodological 
kitbag. And they help us in facing the more 
general questions which are sometimes put. 

A concluding example will illustrate this last 
point: the uniqueness v. general debate. In 
disciplines like geography or history there is a 
- persistent debate about the extent to which each 
system of interest is unique or whether it is 
feasible to attempt to discover general laws which 
provide an explanation of particular studies. This 
particular pendulum swings regularly. Some 
. general features can be identified; much unique- 
ness usually remains, unexplained. The ideas of 
bifurcation theory drive us to seek deeper levels 
of law or Tules, but also to recognize the richness 
of varletv of particular manifestations of these 
and the way in which these are the products of 
particular circumstances - even “historical acci- 
dents" os well as the general laws. 


competition. 
The final s 


ie final step in the argument is to jump from 
i Very specific examples to something broad- 


er. Thom saw one of the main areas of potential 
application of his theory as relating to develop- 
mental and evolutionary processes in biology. 
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Such ideas, especially building on the more 
general ideas ot bifurcation theory, can be used 
more widely. 

At an abstract level, we can focus on a complex 

. ■ ^ ■ i r _ -«■ 


system of interest made up of a large number of 
elements, interacting in various ways; with, 
sometimes, higher order units (organisms or 
institutions, say) being fanned by groups of 
elements. Rules can be considered to govern the 
“behaviour” ■ of elements and the way they 
interact and combine. These rules may be weak; 
they may be probabilistic- the system will be 
influenced by its environment; and so the out- 
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rqporuunaic. . 

Of many thousands of species of bees, some are 
soda! and exist in large communities; some are 
solitary. Tim Poston was able to relate the likely 
competitve success of one type or the other to the 
density of nectar available, with a sudden change 
in type at a critical value of this density. This 
meins that for a smooth! 
tal gradient (say from south to north), there will 
bJ a boundary at the critical nectar density at 
which socialness will “jump” to s^tarincss., 

. At a seminar in Leeas, h e was e iftjKwS 

the, second leg of h ft , - s ' ^SescrilreVh^ ^tS°. 


“locallv* . theorems were pnly true 
and fhJrijiw T ft - n ^ghoourhobd of a critical state; 
could oniuw.Vl - H* ascription of any transition 
sotne * n its canonical faun after 

TheffiSW 00 -; 


to attention the topic 
which }s the study- of- 
ln ^g?, of states of asytem 6f interest af 


1 1 "/ 


come of the rules is typically not deterministic. 
It is useful to distinguish generally, as in biology, 
between the development of a system, where the 
elements, the units and the whole each remain in 
some sense the same type; the evolution, where 
some new typesare generated. Bifurcation theory 
then tells us that, from any of a great variety of 
initial conditions, there wifi bealmbst an infinity 
of possible paths of development ot evolution. 
There will be critical points in this progression at 
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L Ut 1 1ML& HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL^J^I 


Cracking the cultural code 


Degree level courses in language stu- 
dies in this country still have a secure 
and apparently conventional place 
within llic “humanities” faculty of 
most universilic&and polytechnics; but 
l here are good grounds for suggesting 
that this apparently well-established 
academic area has entered a period of 
conceptual crisis, which may be just as 
serious, if not quite so dramatic, as thnt 
which now notoriously besets the 
neighbouring English departments. 
For the consensual view of ''modern 

S languages" as it is still often rather 
uaintfy labelled, has been breaking 
own for some years now. 

In higher education, the breakdown 
of the older pattern of values can be 
discerned in a range of symptoms very 
similar to those which afflict English as 
an established discipline; linguistics, 
the social sciences, “imported" con- 
tinental philosophy produce new 
theories of culture and of national 
ideology which subversive!)' question 
the predominance and naturalness of 
literature as a central discipline, de- 
manding the deconstruction of 
academic subjects. The consequences 
are not simply polemics, but new 
experimental courses, a heterogeneity 
of course design , new patterns of study 
breaking away from the old model. 

With language courses, the bor- 
rowed legitimation through literary 
study is rooted equally in notions of 
culture and nationality which were 
formulated in the last century. It is 
based on (he humanistic assumption 
that the study of a nation's literature 
leads to a more profound understand- 
ing of the people who speak the 
language in which that literature is 
written. Literary study also served, of 
course, to give the learning of the 
contemporary language an acceptable 
level of academic prestige by conform- 
ing with the disciplinary practices of 
the noble precedents in the humani- 
zes, classics and English. With the 
questioning of the centrality of litera- 
ture, language courses too have 
reached a stage of confusion, if not 
disciplinary crisis. 

For more than 10 years now, the 
structural alliance of languages and 
literature which still dominates the 
discipline has been under concerted 
attack from a variety of different 
positions: flic linguistic (demanding 
the theoretical and/or comparative 
study of language); the utilitarian 
(asserting the value of language as an 
accessory to business, marketing, in- 
formation technology, law, engineer- 
ing) and the socio-Fiislarical (arguing 
for the combination of language study 
with that of social and institutional 
structures). • The new courses which 
have enacted these models (several of 
which lead a long way from the 
humanities faculty) have been intro- 
duced out of a variety of motivos: In 
part, certainly, to present a clear 
alternative profile in a competitive 
market; more positively, ■ in the 
attempt to win students back to lan- 

S ^udy in the schools by making 
ble a range of different types of 
course. 

New courses have tried to respond 
to the need of industry for graduates 
vwth language skills in registers other 
than the literary one, who combine a 
knowledge of a language with that of 
the country and its inhabitants, and 
who, have an awareness of the work- 
ings of industry and the world of 
business. Sometimes again it was the 
teaching staff who wished to teach 
courses that took account of recent 
,n the human and social sciences 
vwiSofMred the increasing irrete- 

• ;a| rigid f^njers between disciplines; . 

atftotistratipd the h?ed ofimtrdis- . 

- driinari ty in response to an lnctraring- 
- ly interdependent world. ■ : .» ■ 

The new. direction recognizes adv- 
anced linguistic .proficiently ; as the 
J the structure of a course, 
clearly foregrounding language. study 
rather than, literary exegisis: and ft 
binds this language study to the study 
of contemporary society. rThc new 
approach foi emphatically multi or 
interdisciplinary, making a virtue out 
of the sometimes confusingly multi- 
referential quality of language itself. 

The definition pf a nation a), culture in 
the fullest sense is the academic goal. 

There is, then, ah increasing feeling 
that language courses which approach 
4 culture almost exlkrtively- through its 
literature are inadequate to modern 
needs. Liters ry study Is of course in 
itself a valuable ana necessary, disci- 
pline; indeed some; criticism of the • 
■traditional curriculum has come from 
vrifhlntiiisdiOTpIineitseJ/s questioning 


Tony Chafer and 
Peter Findlay 
look at the 
future of 
language studies 


whether literary structures and periods 
are best examined from within nation- 
al blinkers, and suggesting that compa- 
rative or more theoretically sophisti- 
cated courses on literary discourse 
itself might offer more to the student. 
But although the study of literature 
might well exclude the study of lan- 
guage (or concentrate on reading skills 
alone), the conventional made! for 
language degree courses remains that 
of the relatively exclusive and sup- 
posedly mutually supportive “langand 
lit 1 ' combination. This is indisputably a 
conservative model, derived in essence 
from the apeing of study and research 
methods associated with the classics, 
and usually insisting on the preserva- 
tion of an elitist definition of culture in 
the form of the particular national 
literary canon. 

If tne aim is the acquisition of 
advanced language skills, then the 
logic of this model is far from dear, 
and its consequences are often more 
than a little disturbing, for the rela- 
tionship between the two ingredients 
in this curricular recipe has never been 
satisfactory. Language study has al- 
ways included, at the very feast in a 
token form, many skills quite unneces- 
sary to the study of historical litera- 
ture. Certainly literature can give the 
student reading practice, and offer 
sophisticated stylistic forms of the 
language for analysis and apprecia- 
tion, but it is nevertheless a register 
which is of its nature inert and artifi- 
cial. 


Weaknesses of the 
traditional model 


In the most traditional courses 
itcrature study will be supported, 
logically enough, by language work 
such as proses and translations which 
itself relates to a restricted area of 
language use and which for the most 

K irt uses texts in the literary register. 

owever, this pnltern of study, in a 
perverse way actually more consistent, 
Is now generally being replaced by a 
more schizophrenic practice in wliich 
language work uses more "worldly" 
texts from contemporary newspapers 
and magazines, and places some 
emphasis on oral communicative 
skills. But within the combination with 
literature, this more progressive policy 
leads to problems of Its own. A 
conceptual contradiction presents It- 
self In the linguistic gap between the 
artificial registers of the literature class 
and the more denotative and collo- 
* 1 **™ used in language work, 
which are studied by students often 
lacking the soda! and cultural aware- 
ness of the foreign area necess&rv to 


philosopher. U is hardly doing justice 
to Sartre or to French cultural life in 
general to label him simply as a literary 
existentialist. This is a nurrow perspec- 
tive; to understand Sartre's true sig- 
nificance requires more than simple 
literary approaches. Yet his major 
philosophical works, L 'Eire et fe Nfam 
and Critique lie la raison dialecliqite go 
virtually, if not actually, unmentioned 
in traditional departments. 

The manner in which Sartre is 
studied within the traditional model 
can serve, then, to illustrate two more 
serious weaknesses of language 
courses that concentrate on literature 
study. First, little sense can usually be 
given of the true scope, importance 
and originality of a writer's work. 
Many elements of Sartre's later politic- 
al views are indeed already contained, 
for example, in his early novel, La 
Nam(e\ there is a sense in which the 
latter cannot be fully understood with- 
out the former, but nor can the former 
be properly appreciated without a 
knowledge of the earlier literary form. 
Second, the concentration on the text 
alone leads to a false appreciation of 
Sartre's significance in recent French 
history; to see him only, or primarily, 
as a writer is to ignore completely his 
central role thoughout the recent 
period as a focus for intellectual activ- 
ity and as a rallying-poim for extra- 
parliamentary dissent. 

The traditional “lang-lit" model is 
afflicted, then, by a number of un- 
avoidable tensions and contradictions: 
between language read and language 
spoken; between fictional worlas and 
the real foreign culture; between the 
text as mediated by the syllabus and 
the text in its cultural context. 
Whether or not these contradictions 
are perceived and acted upon depends 
to a great extent upon extra-curricular 
factors: relative institutional prestige 
certainly appears to be a major deter- 
minant of inertia. 

The starting point of the new de- 
velopments in language courses is to 
see language as a social phenomenon 
and society as a complex structure. In 
general, the theoretical bases for these 
courses are ones which point towards a 
multi-disciplinary or inter-disciplinary 
approach to the analysis of a language 
area. For example, Marxist cultural 
theory, with a long tradition of brand 
social analysis developed out of the 
modification of the busc/superslruc- 


turc concept, has always Implied a 
disciplinary interdependence. For this 
model allows the delineation of pat- 


tween two disciplinary lines of emph- 
asis which are no longer naturally 
supportive, but each ten tod pose 
unansvyered questions about the value 
• otahe other: |he- spoken language 
expresses and . communicates a real : 
world, the; literary text requires the ; 
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Jean-Paul Sartre: to understand his time significance requir^ 
than simple literary approaches. 1 m 


terns to cause and effect within a social 
totality at any given historical mo- 
ment, mid stresses the intcrplny of a 
variety of social forces both material 
and cultural, For the Marxist, lan- 
guage, philosophy, art and literature 
(oil superstructure! phenomena) can- 
not be studied adequately without 
some reference to tlicir historical and 
social formation, without the context 
or the economic conditions of produc- 
tion within which they are realized. 

However, it is not only the Marxists 
who advocate an inter-disciplinary 
approach; the artificiality of the 
boundaries between many disciplines 
is today in practice accepted by many 
new types of course, such as media 
studies and cultural studies, which may 
equally base the rationale for their 
approach upon the arguments of the 
structuralist tradition. Structuralism 
argues that all human activity con- 
forms to a specific pattern or “struc- 
hire’ which can only be understood 
with reference to and in contrast with 
QlherjjBrts of the structure. 

Society therefore obeys much the 
Jaws as language, it is a series of 
/^codei ..which can only be deciphered 


different ways, not all of them entirely 
persuasive in academic terms. They 
are all, however, characterized by a 
move from the single discipline to the 
pluri-disciplinary or interdisciplinary 
approach. The nature and aims of the 
variety of language courses developed 
the last decade or so are markedly 
heterogeneous; there is certainly no 
simple divide. 

. First, there are the avowedly voca- 
tional courses. These courses arc 
pragmatic and functional in their re- 
sponse to the employment market. A 
second distinct group of courses are 
the Europcnn studies type. All such 
courses arc likely to involve a consider- 
able nmount of service teaching either 
from linguist or from specialists in the 
other disciplines, depending on Ihe 
emphasis of the course, but in general 
language study has n purely com- 
pelcmcntary role. Finally there are the 
integrated language and area studies 

n rammes, such as those pioneered 
ortsmouth Polytechnic and the 
universities of Aston and Bradford. It 
is courses like these, we believe, which 
have begun to produce the practical 
model and the theoretical basis for a 
form of language study wliich firmly 
challenges the older model not simply 
at a practical vocational level, but in 
conceptual terms. 


Breaking the 
literary pattern 


The aim of an integrated language 
and area studies programme is to 
develop genuinely interdisciplinary 
approach to the area in question, but 


: ; prep^mifon.logic or motivation! 

■ r ^ e Irony of 411 this Is that the kind 
of dticipUnary specialization tin which 

1 tire traditional modeL.ls based ls ! not: 
ortly. inadequate to a proper under- ' 
standing of the, contemporary foreign 

■ ailture. and its; problems, il ls also ' 
increasingly, inadequate to an under- ? 
standing pf (nan y modem writers mid 

' work, supposedly fhe forte of the • 

traditional depaftmcnt.Let us takd as 

. . an nomnli *t.a .in . . . ■ ■" 


1 cdurses within a society - literature, 
r 8 d . Vert V s 1 rt g • rituals, education^ 
: political and economic life are all, as 

?Mrf 5 w« haS ^i e §l”^ y de, nonslrated, 
, readable as coded behaviour. The total 
serial structure of a nation transferals 
>and predetermines each particular 

■ areaof social articulation, while mod- 

■ !K° ns . 0f th , e Particular elements at 


work is studied: the playB, and novels.!; 
(and possibly L Existential is me at uri 
humanisnte on the more adventohius 1 
MUrtti). Bpt this Is quite extraordinary 
if qqe considers the Sartre always 
•himself ^%boYp-all;^. a i 
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with language study ns its focal point. 
One could perhaps rather provocative- 
ly exemplify this aim by suggesting 
that, at the end of a four year course, 
the student should have attained the 
broad level of understanding of the 
history, habits of thought, contempor- 
ary social structure, institutional, eco- 
nomic and cultural life of a country 
which will allow him or her to read 
understand and discuss a serious daily 
newspaper of that country with one of 
Us nationals. Now this is not a modest 
goal at all; not only does it assume a 
highdegree of linguistic proficiency in 
a wide variety of conventional regis- 
ters, it also requires the “situating ,p of 
the text within the wider structure of 
the mass media of the country in 
question, and then in (he context of the 
whole social, political and cultural life 
of that country at that moment in time. 

The language and area studies 
oourre works through language study, 
linguistic analysis and an interdisd- 
plwary approach to realize the aim of 
* tudent to move con- 
fidently through the many registers of 
language which, in turn, provide the 

oasis for a broad understanding of the 

contemporary , world of the foreign 
«»umry. The combining and integra- 
ls ofl W a 8 e study with study ofthe 
soda! aild cultural totality is a recogni- 

fact t , hat la nguage cannot be 

iiSSPS' P refc nts tile stu- 

’ £JSL al ! y ’ ^ Zeichallenge to 

P artl . ci P*t e fo and observe the 
rtilturd under study. Lack 1 of 
cpn®ence, inability to intcgraJ^rop-, 
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erly, failures to understand or va F 
mumcate properly during this ** ■ 
can all seriously undermine the 
dent s sense of the meaningful fiw 
tion of his or her studies. 

The course in this country musiofiH 
preparation, both general and speak 
to ward off the inevitable “cultat 
shock” of immersion in the fbrtia 
society; and that means understrata 
something about how it works. Hr 
fullest possible profit must be raivj 
from the foreign situation while lb 
student is there: a specific program 
of study should be arranged in advau 
with the foreign institution; heorsb 
must be visited and interviewed on t 
work by his tutors, write reguk 
reports buck to the home (lutitutia, 
projects may be completed on aspect 
of local nffitirs, or research carried u 
for a dissertation written in the lu> 
gunge. Or the student maybepkri 
abroad in a firm, and askea to product 
a full assessment report of the experi- 
ence on return to the home fnstitatim 
Most important is that whatever i 
done in trie foreign country during the 
period spent abroad, it should gnu 
out of and in turn contribute to tie 
specific courses of study followed u 
home. All of this can be achieved, bm 
only if I lie period abroad is accordedits 
proper, cruciui place in the structured 
the course. 

It is n key tenet of nren studies tte 
no disciplinary perspective is rejected 
a priori from n course programme. Is 
these problem-centred courses, disci- 
plines urc npplied selectively, r&tte 
than defended rigorously and cadi cu 
be ii prism through which to studj 
some pnrt of the reality of a cosiaa- 
pornry nnlionnl reality and its an- 
gungc. There should not be a restw 
non to the social sciences - gcqgraptiy, 
philosophy, fine art and music, ewi 
literature (now reincorporated Into * 
broader analytical structure) c® “ 
have a part to play. But not ail art® 
equal importance. Some discipW 
are clearly central to an undenl 8 T* 
of a country and its language, own 
may be less essential. Alongs® » 
language study elements {mm ^ 
often centre upon current 
linguistics, the social sciences 
history arc probably indispensapie 
The influence of regional, 
and geographical factors is an on** 
neglected determinant of a 
development and requires some 
tion. Philosophy, or rather the 
of ideas, by studying the ways in 
a nation has conceptualized me ^ 
lems and situations encounlereai 
history, can give valuable ; 

the culture and language of bcwW | 
The ciuiturai and imaginative 
people is generally an important i 

of area stSdies. and here literature^ ■ 
the arts in general must have i Pr 
especially In their more pop’r' j 
temporary forms - film. j : 
tion and music - and 
such cultural products will ho 1 f‘ ^ 
proper understanding of J?. W 
thought of a nation .or of ■ soda* 

In the final count, of <n u &' & 
exact balance of disriplmes ^^ 51 * 
pend on such factors as the ^va 
of resources, both hum*? “j jj 
rial. In the present cUmd ^ 
difficult to imagine 
■ developments in the field of wjs ^ 
studies, and it seems like Y 
• some years hence the variow ^ 

course, new and old. will coriJn^ 

uneasy coexistence. ^ .■ 
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Ministering to the body politic 


by Mark Kishlansky 

The Philosophical Works of Thomas 
Hobbes 

volume two: De Clve, the Latin version 
volame three: DeClvc, the English 
version, entitled in the first edition 
Philosophical! Rudiments Concerning 
Government and Society 
edited by Howard Warrender 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £35.00 per volume 

ISBN 0 19 824623 4 and 824385 5 


“There never yet was a philosopher 
who could endure toothache patient- 
ly." The throbbing which obsessed 
Thomas Hobbes as he reached his 


fiftieth year, which his tongue worried 
and his fingers prodded, was the 
disintegration of monarchical author- 
ity in England. A man who had looked 
through a glass to the dark state of 
human nature before the creation of 
civil society could hardly expect to rest 
comfortably if it were set loose again. 
How it hurt, this threat to dominion by 
liberty. What pain it caused him to sec 
his country “boiling hot with questions 
concerning ... tne obedience due 
from subjects, the true forerunner of 
an approaching war". These conten- 
tions not only touched the nerve of his 
systematic contemplation, they in- 
fected his entire well-being. His 
mathematical studies, his magnum 
oous, even his homeland had to be 
abandoned if he were to find a cure for 


this ill in the body politic. 

Perhaps more tnan any other mod- 
em philosopher, Hobbes's accom- 


plishment was the direct result of 
political circumstance. As Professor 
skinner and Dr Tuck have demons- 
trated, much of Hobbes's political 
philosophy was derived from the intel- 
lectual commonplaces of mid-seven- 
teenth century thought. Certainly any- 
one who has read tne Putney dc luitcs 
will be familiar with the notion of an 
anarchic state of nature from which 
man was rescued, according to Henry 
Ireton by civil law, according to Tho- 
mas Ralnsborough by divine law. Fur 
from Initiating a radical break from his 
milieu (or being the harbinger of the 
bourgeois spirit, as Christopher Hill 
would have It), Hobbes's singular 
vT everac nl was t0 congeal current 
ideas and express them in a way which 
ensured their durability. John Scldcn 
may have thought deeper and read 
moro widely, but he left no contribu- 
tion Tor posterity. Hobbes, dare one 
“y it, was a popularizes 
Yet there is a less profound reason 
why Hobbes's political philosophy 
must be set in time, one which Howard 
yjjjwgder might more readily con- 
«de. The three great political works, 
, E/winits of Law, De Cive, and 
Lew qthan, were all generated in re- 
spoase to political events. This does 
nol limn tneir role in the history of 
meas, indeed it explains why wc nave 
{? lu 1 a n elaboration to study. As 
Hobbes relates, he had not intended to 
“memplate human society until he 
n!?„ CQn, F leted Jhis great study of 
Sn ? nd . ? ian - But the developing 
Political crisis in England interrupted 


this work. It turned his head from 
infatuating mathematics and led him 
not only to formulate his “political 
science’ but to revise it twice over. For 
Hobbes had a most remarkable view of 
the ability of Ihe philosopher to influ- 
ence political affairs nnd an equally 
extraordinary notion of his own role in 
them. This alone accounts for the great 
burst of intellectual activity that 
dominated his life between the calling 
of the Long Parliament and the estab- 
lishment of the Protectorate. 

Hobbes's first published work, at 
the age of forty, was a translation of 
Thucydides that he brought forth as a 
counter-argument to the petition of 
right in 1629. The obscurity of his point 
blunted its impact but it did not dull his 


public conscience. In the crisis year of 
1640, Hobbes again set pen to paper, 
(his time to influence his Cnvendish 


patrons and their parliamentary allies 
to hold firm in support of monarchy. 
The result was the Elements of Law 
which, Hobbes tells us. circulated in 
manuscript after the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament. This was his initial 
attempt to reason from first principles 
to a code of political conduct which 
stressed active obedience to estab- 
lished authority. Though the Elements 
of Law was not published, Hobbes was 
so convinced of its potency, of the 
irresistible power of his arguments, 
that he began to fenr for his life. When 
the Long Parliament was summoned in 
the autumn, Hobbes, not for the last 
time, indulged his persecution com- 
plex. He chose exile on the continent 
rather than the fate that he imagined 
he was about to suffer. 

“The first of nil that fled," Hobbes 
settled in France among the intellec- 
tual lights who had befriended him in 
the 1630s. He began work immediately 
on a second political treatise. This was 
De Cive, a reformulation and elabora- 
tion of Elements of Law, planned 
originally to be the capstone of his 
philosophical system and which be- 
came instead its fLiuiuluiiuii. Again 
Hobbes was certain of his ability to 
prove by rational inference and logical 
argument that men must yield to civil 
authority in order to ensure peace. 

In 1642 De Cive was published 
anonymously in a small Latin edition. 
It enhanced his European reputation, 
even winning grudging compliments 
from Dcscnrtes, but did little to ame- 
liorate the situation in his homeland. 
As Hobbes wns correcting his proofs, 
King nnd Parliament were floundering 
into wnr. Soon he was joined In France 
by former friends and patrons and 
Hobbes again become pnrt of an 
English community. He remained on 
the fringes of the exiled court, securing 
a temporary post as mathematics tutor 
to the Prince of Wales, the future 
Charles II. This must have been a 
pedagogic experience ns fruitless as his 
efforts to dissuade his countrymen 
from war. In later life, Charles's 
principal mathematical ambition was 
to demonstrate that the sum of nega- 
tive numbers could be zero, a theorem 
he proved temporarily when he stop- 
pea the exchequer in 1672. 

Contact with the exiles enhanced 
Hobbes's conviction that he could help 
end the civil wars by his writings. Two 
more small editions of De Cive were 


T\_f* , n • though, as Pears points out. mis- 

llPf PPrC AT leadingly, as weakness of will. The 

■ vri translation is misleading because not 

all defects of reason in relation to 

action constitute weaknesses. Indeed, 
* V CIS ill I one of Peare’s preoccupations is mtb 

• . what he calls ‘'last ditch akrasia (a 

term, incidentally, which is used many 

by l,ly: times before it is explained), where an 

^ • individual CBn follow rational consid- 

Press: °xford University erations up to the last moment and 

ISRM’nK' 95 then intentionally do the opposite 

isBN 0 19 824662 5 without this involving reassessment of 

~ *~ u ' — — the situation. If such a phenomenon 

David Ppd 1 - exists, it is certainly not a weakness, 

this ^ as brought together in Pears sees a certain parallelisnibe- 

been wn b- ale * al on whic " be has tween these two classes of phenomena 
«nled W0 ^ g fe 8011,6 time - con ’ - the one being concerned _ with ^belief, 
reE_ 'the, usurpation of the other with action f al th° u 8 h there 

. riehuJ ^f u . ncti ons by, . wikhes" . He are differences too, as well asoverlap- 
ra ^nteEl n &°V l th{J subject has: pings, K when techniques of ^self- 
bt cause?r t n feii M Lp ttn sa|te ' and not deception are used to reinforre 
the Mrroli aby hghtthatit may shed on sia. Pears does ample justice to the 

complexities of these pheno®®^ 
Phenomena with, although the catep^tron o f them 
lion - j?. fftrouctrned aire self-deeen-' simply in terms of behef and 1 action 

kadsm myppWori to a wnam^glert 
of the contacts in which deception and 
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authorized in 1647, the original argu- 
ment fortified with annotations, and 
copies from these printings certainly 
found their wny to England. But this 
was not enough. Through illnuss and 
exhaustion Hobbes worked to provide 
a fuller statement of the rudiments of 
his political philosophy. He translated 
Dc Cive into English while simul- 
taneously at work on h farther elabora- 
tion, completed in 1650 as Leviathan. 
As Hobbes’s thought matured, his 


anonymously; and while the 1647 edi- 
tions were ascribed to Hobbes, he 
cannily had his portrait removed from 
those copies bound for England. By 
the time that he had completed 


Leviathan he was ready to avow his 
ideas, and his exile, ana submit to the 
de facto authority that was now able to 
secure peace in Englaad. He returned 
home in 1651. 


Hobbes is an acquired taste and 
many of those who have it prefer De 
Cive. It has more body and is better 
coloured than Elements of Law ydt it is 
less pungent than Leviathan. As an 
expression of Hobbes’s political phi- 
losophy it is not complete; both Ihe 
concept of authorization and impor- 
tant components of the theory of 
contracts are missing. But the state- 
ment of the laws of nature and of the 
relationship between liberty and 

self-deception may occur, particularly 
the context of social and personal 
relationships. 

One interesting feature of the dis- 
cussion is Pears's willingness to con- 
front philosophical argument with 
psychological findings. As he rightly 
points out, many philosophers’ treat- 
ments of these issues lead to the 
conclusion that self-deception and 
akrasia (or at least certain forms of 
these) are not possible - a conclusion 
■which Is reached a priori on the basis of 
an examination of the concepts in- 
volved. Psychologists, on the other 
hand, are more than ready to point out 
that the phenoriiena in question just do 
occur. Although Pears writes as a 
philosopher he tends to side with the 
psychologists on this issue. He seems 


dominion are so dear that De Cive is 
an excellent starting place for study of 
Hobbes. Until now, however, it has 
nol been readily accessible. Molcs- 
wurlh's iiidcspcnsablc nineteenth-cen- 
tury edition of Hobbes's complete 
works and S. P. Lnmprecht's postwar 
English version arc out of print. Thus 
the present. edition is more than wel- 
come. It both brings the text back into 
circulation and it makes all recourse to 
earlier editions superfluous. 

As one would expect from the 
Clarendon Press, this is a lush produc- 
tion. De Cive comprises volumes II 
nnd III of The Philosophical Works of 
Thomas Hobbes, a series which may 
bring us Elements of Law and 
Leviathan in time for the quarter- 
centenary of his birth in 1988. Volume 
II is the Latin text, collated from a 
manuscript copy preserved at Ciiats- 
worih and the first three Latin edi- 
tions. Volume III contains the English 
text published in 1651 from a transla- 
tion most probably made by tire au- 
thor. With Hobbes so directly involved 
in the publication of De Cive and, as 
his correspondence shows, so assi- 
duous in overseeing the printing. War- 
render has adopted what he describes 
as a minimalist approach to the edit- 
ing. Variations in the four Latin texts 
arc clearly shown In footnotes, but the 
presented text is unburdened by brack- 
eted intrusions. This makes the work 
ideal for both students and scholars. 


So, too, do the textual annotations 
which the editor provides. Warrender 
has created h unified system for locat- 
ing passages in Elements of Law, De 
Cive, and Leviathan. In De Cive he has 
identified those places in the other two 
wmks where Hobbes discusses a simi- 
lar point. This allows for rapid com- 
parisons and enables the reader easily 
to study the development of Hobbes's 
thought. Moreover, us so much Hob- 
bes scholarship is based upon the 
Mnlcsworih edition, Warrender pro- 
vides a conversion tabic between his 
edition and Molcsworlh’s. 

The second volume begins with a 
sparse introduction 10 De Cive. 
Though the controversy surrounding 
Hobbes's thought is as vigorous as 
ever, and although Warrender is still at 
its centre, here he remains aloof. The 
introduction provides a factual 
account of the composition, publica- 
tion, and reception of De Cive, with 
most of the attention given to the 
difficulties surrounding the various 
textual questions. As an appendix, 
there is a translation of a series of 
letters, to and from Hobbes, which 
have a direct benring on the Latin 
publications of the 1640s. From these 
and from his textual comparisons, 
Warrender is able to dispel the confu- 
sion wliich has always surrounded the 
Amsterdam editions of 1647. He de- 
monstrates that the so-called second 
edition of 1647 was simply a reprinting 
of the first edition witn the title ana 
second leaf removed to excise the 
portrait and commemorative verses 
.which Hobbes found offensive. 

The third volume, the English edi- 
tion, is meant to serve as a companion 
to the second. It's introduction is 
entirely concerned with textual and 

E ublication matteers. Warrender fol- 
iws John Aubrey (and most other 
Hobbes commentators) in ascribing the 
translation to Hobbes himself. But he 
prints, as an appendix, the problematic 
preface found in some copies of one 
1 *C.C.’\ who purports to be the trans- 
lator. lire -volume ends with an index to 
both the English and the Latin texts, on 
editorial decision which will prove catas- 
trophic for library users. 

Indeed, if one has a criticism to 
advance of so lavish a production, and 
it can only be a whisper to the shout of 

f iraisc thnt Clarendon Press deserves 
or undertaking this project, it must be 
of the half-hearted decision to produce 


“robust sense of reality” is as relevant 
as psychological findihgs when, the 

a uesrion of the reality of self-decep- , 
on and akrasia arises. ■ 

At the same time. Pears generally 
• Hft ttrtfcfo pHIBto'pWA* W Mind ih‘ jus- 
criticisms: for example, Donald 


have made one substantial tome rather 
than two elegant ones. If there is a 
separate market for the English ver* 
Sion, then it should have been pro- 
duced with a full introduction and its 
own index. Scholars who find that 
students have removed the Latin ver- 
sion to crib from the introduction and 
students who find that scholars have 
borrowed the English version to ran- 
sack the index will both have an 
emotive understanding of Hobbes's 
view of man in the state of nature but 
will be deprived of the benefits of his 
penetrating philosophy. 


Mark Kishlansky is associate professor 
of English history at the University of. 
Chicago. 


Davidson and his' rejection of "last 
ditch akrasia", and Richard Hare’s 
apparent denial of akrasia altogether, 
the first because the final action is 
supposed to affect our interpretation 
of the preceding evaluation, the 
second because tne identification of 
the evaluation is supposed to deter- 
mine what action can take place in its 
light. Pears’s discussion of tnese issues 
Is thorough and convincing. The treat- 
ment of 'Freud is less satisfactory, 
although be correctly pinpoints what is 
at stake in Sartre’s objections to 
Freud. It is less satisfactory because he 
concerns himself with only one stage in 
the development of Freud's views - 
that in which Freud thinks in terms of 
the division of the psyche into sub- 
systems. The comparison of this with a 
Davidsonian distinction between diffe- 
rent systems on a functional basis Is not 
terribly illuminating. After all, one of 
the most notable features' of self- 
deception la tliat it may involve lechni- * 
Giles, as liidedd may some varieties of 
dfcr&in! ■' -Ttial ’ rtat Ibf! ,' which FMifl 5 
sometimes recognized, is nol illumin- 


ated by reference to different systems 
within the psyche. Self-deception has, 
after all, to be ^//-deception, 

Still there is in Pears s discussions 
an abundance of material for those 
interested. They will, however, need 
determination to get to grips with it. 
Pears has never been an easy writer to 
follow, and this book is no exception to 
the rule. In reading it one too often 
realizes that one has understood no- 
thing of what has been going on in the 
past few sentences - even if each 
sentence by itself seems intelligible. 
Pears adds summaries 10 each chapter, 
but they do not really help. I do nol 
think that the failure 10 follow the 
argument is a case of motivated irra- 
tionality - at least 1 hope not. -The 
writing iust is difficult and may, I fear, 
be an obstacle even for the enthusiast, 
for the subject-matter. 

D. W. Hamlyn ■ 

Dl W'. 'Hahii/n H'pfdfisidt b/pMdjrf- 
. phy et Birkbeck College, London. 
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The next two odes were published in 
Annals of the Fine Arty, Dr Vendlcr 
makes the valid point that the original 


Beauty 
and truth 

TheOdesof John Keats 
by Helen Vendler 

Harvard University Press, £15.70 
ISBN 0 674 63075 0 

Professor Vcndler's impressive book, 
despite some oddities, contains some 
of the best criticism of Keats's poetry 
which has yet appeared. She builds on 
the work of previous critics, but she 
has something original to say on each 
j-r* e °^ eSi She uses several 
different critical strategies, relating the 
odes to each other and to the develop- 
ment of Keats’s ideas. She is convinc- 
ing on structural questions and on the 
poet s use of his own previous verse 
and (hat of his forerunners. 

She points out that Indolence is 
unique in “being a second-person 
address to the poet's own self', where- 
as in the other odes, the soul-goddess 
the Nightingale, the Urn or Autumn 
are the objects of address. It may be 
suggested that when he wrote Indo- 
lence Keats was exhausted not merely 
by nursing the dying Tom. but also by 
the amount of his writing (including 
Hyperion and The Eve of St AgneS 
and by the rapid maturing of his 
thought, appureni in the journal letter 
to George and Georgians He needed 
a breathing-space: the indolence was a 
wise passiveness. 

Profepor Vendlcr surprisingly de- 
clares that the Psyche ode reverses 
Keats s cry, “O for a life of Sensations 
rather than of Thoughts!” He defines 
art as the purposeful imaginative and 
conceptualizing activity of the artist 
... It is art without artifact”. This is 
paradoxical In view of the “luxuriant 
eroticism” embodied in the poem: 
Psyche awaiting her lover is a wish- 
fmfiJment of sexual union as obvious as 
the seduction of Madeici ne in The Eve < 
of Si Agnes. In Indolence Keats had I 
repudiated love and poetry; now he 
accepts his vocation as Psyche's priest 1 


i imiMss mu vaua point mat the original 
readers would have taken the Night- 
ingale ns a poem on the art of music, 
and the Urn on bas-relief sculpture. 
The two poems are closely linked 
because the song represents beauty 
“without the content of truth", where- 
as the art of the Urn “has a social 
purpose, and it is deliberate and 
arduous”. Dr Vendlcr shows how the 
poet’s attitude differs as he contem- 
plates the three scenes depicted on the 
urn: he first assumes that art tells a 
story, then that it represents an arche- 
typal "truth”, and thirdly that it is “a 
self-contained anonymous world, 
complete in itself, which asks from us 
an empathic identification supremely 
free^ both of factual inquiry and of 
self-interest", In a note it is suggested 
that Keats chose sculpture rather than 
P aint ^g as closer to representational 
truth , bas-relief over statuary as 
affording more narrative material, an 
urn over a frieze “because it can 
represent both eternity and the female 
better than a rectangular form”. There 
is a fine account of Keats’s "rapidlv 
alternating perception" and what is 
probably the best interpretation of 
Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty". 


. - , — III JW HC 

accepts his vocation as Psyche's priest. 

t Try the 
I tripolar world I 
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that the portrait looks forward to that 
of Autumn. She suggests that the “tone 
of medical diagnostician is present in 
the description of Moneta's sickness”; 
but it was, I think, a mistake to preface’ 
this chapter with a photograph of 
Keats s death-mask, it only because 
Moneta was “death wards progressing 
to no death". Dr Vendler regards the 
induction as “a virtual recasting of ode 

Ah, 

verily. . . 

E. M. Forster: our permanent 
contemporary 
by P.J.M. Scott 
Vision Press, £14.95 
ISBN 085478255 9 


n material"; but the disadvantage of 
r concentrating on a single episode is 
il that its meaning Is enhanced by its 
- context, particularly by Keats's self- 
, criticism. 

Dr Vendler returns to her best form 
i in a brilliant chapter on To Autumn, 

' Here she traces the influence of Spen- 
■ ser's Mutability cantos and some of 
I Shakespeare’s sonnets. In her final 
! chapter she declares that she will be 
content "if a reader leaves this book 
convinced that Keats's structural 
forms have meaning, that his tropes 
have independent significance . . .and 
that his meditations on art are systema- 
tic and progressive in complexity”. 

She has good reason to be content; 
and my reservations arc not intended 
to qualify this verdict. First, I suspect 
that the book puts too much emphasis 
on Keats's conscious artistry and too 
little on his instinctive choice of the 
right stanza, the right structure, and 
the right diction. Secondly, it could be 
argued that the Nightingale is not 
really escapist, since the impossibility 
of escape is apparent from the start. 
The bird's song, moreover, symbolizes 
not merely music, but poetry; and the 
implication of “immortal bird” is that 
of Horace’s non omnis moriar. The 
poet dies; his poetry lives. 

It should be added that there are 
some misprints (Murray for Murry, 
and so on] a curious use of vocalise as a 
noun, and some slips. Miriam Allott is 
credited with a chapter written by her 
late husband, and Edwin Muir is said 
to be responsible for a book edited by 
the present reviewer. 

Kenneth M uir 

Kenneth Muir is emeritus professor of 
English at the University of Liverpool. 


Truly 

heroic 

F. Scott Fitzgerald: a biography 
by AndrfLeVot 
translated by Willian Byron 
Alien Lane, £14.95 
ISBNU7J39 16346 

Fitzgerald is n pure gift to a biog- 
rapher. Throughout his trips between 
France, Maryland and California, and 
despite his alcoholism and his wife 
Zclda’s nervous breakdown, every 
press clipping, interview, book review 
and letter was carefully saved. Photo- 
graphs were labelled and mounted in 
albums. Words, names, phrases, frag- 
ments of popular song, lists of troubles 
(from "heart burn” to “depression and 
melancholia”) were jotted down, 
typed by his secretaries, mid filed. The 
Notebooks, when they were published 
entire by Matthew J. Broccoli in 1978, 
contained over two thousand entries. 
The Fitzgerald papers, donated by his 
daughter to Princeton University Lib- 
rary in 1950, filled nearly sixty boxes. 
Housed in the same library which 
holds the papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
they are said to be far more intensively 
used. 

When things went badly for Fitz- 
gerald he was no less devoted to 
self-analysis. He may have attempted 

SIIlLMrlf* whi*n a Hoi, net min,. I .nJ.. 
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suicide when a devastatingly unflatter- 
ing interview in the New York Post in 
1936 presented him ns forty, n drank 

nnH a (nrnr.tta.. U. 1 l , , ■ . 
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and a forgotten has-been, but he had, 
with painful honesty, reached similar 



Wb now I|vb In i tripolar world, 
fetam, the new pole in world 
polities, does not accept thA 
rales of the bipolar system as 
they emerged from the Cold 
War. And Jsfam Is no Marxism, 
as familiar as the British 
Museum. . 

Wain's view of the world is 
■ : : frthsula'ed by.g new’ ; . . 1 
‘ , f / ^oratlah of, writers^ THNr : : ' ; 

^fVwtjsprVKahin.SWiJI^jf, 

•i • • ; . a'rwqtqr df the Muslim Institute;. 

- ' ,/ London,: • :i ' " ' it 

| ■ For the thlrel year he has 

adlted an anthology from • 
Islam's 'fringe' media in the 
West, In tils original . 

. Introduction he dal In Bates the • 

; : conceptual divide between the 
, politics of Isle m and non- Islam. 
Tha. affect Is exhilarating. 

There are 128 articles, glossary 
and an extensive Index; pp 432 

. Tei/ eta .fto buy tha eartiv roJmu. 
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When Dr Scott went up to Cambridge 
ns an undergraduate, he lost no lime in 
thrusting himself upon (he aged Fors- 
ter, and thereafter seems to have 
badgered him till his dying day with 
various searching questions; 

One evening I was silting briefly 
with him at the pre-Dinner hour 
and said, “Mr. Forster, do you 
think the human race will survive? 11 
forster: No. Do you? 
self: Yes. 
fokster: Why? 

self: I don't know (Shuffling a bit. 
embarrassed at the method not the 
rontcnt of my argument). I just feel 
it Will. (Pace 1971 

Understandably, embarrassment ab- 
out the content of the "argument” is 
expressly disclaimed, for Dr Scott 
fojides himself asabit of a philosopher 

ytt ltor (and teacher) in 
most other fields too. One of the 
attractions of this work is thatit offers 
the reader authoritative opinions not 
only, about Forster's style, ideas, and 
Way of life, but also about almost 
everything else: British workers, the 
economy, morality, religion, material- 
ism, imperialism, colonialism, the 
Africans, the Chinese ... You name 
your problem, he has the answer - or 
an answer. 

,, ^gKjgcaUy, too, the book is excep- 
tional. TTie text is ensplendoured with, 
nays and aftf , verilys and misprisions , 

awrrings hndnotviret; ItriaMthrouch- 


In poetry's case, that hierophamic 
art which can breathe tranced in- 
spiration Into the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, such early compe- 
tence is not unique and bewilder- 

Such sentences certainly tencf t^con- 
unn the idea, but others do not: 

Yet Wiltshire is moving all the same 
and as Forster etches in first one 
feature of the scene, then another 
we do experience . . . the not 
anthropocentric hut neither alien- 
ated nor antipathetic Nature which 
is England s finest glory - compare 
the Indian sun in A Passage \ or 
which, rather, was at this epoch hut 
can hardly be suit) to dominate 
amongst us any more in our lutc- 
twentieth century, so much more 
tcchnologiscd and megnlopolized 

Peculiar, but not nns(iclic/nn§ not 
funny Besides Dr Scott reveals him- 
self to have no sense of humour. When 
poor Forster lightly says “much of the 
universe and all Cambridge trembled 
’ J , tnkps *' universe" quite literally 
and solemnly points out that this could 
not be so. 

. WjM. > n tot - despite occasion- 

normal English - what was at first 
amusing to read comes at last to be 
torture. 


It dazzles , 

us wtb prthpgraph 1 ^! niceties (Koran 1 

*3 6 “ ^)- And 1( toys 

wth: normal , syntax: not Stitch it 

S * 0 " * but. “stitch it as a 


admit I , not “each live* in s lower 

Martas u r e d « ft vin 

SSLTu?** for instance,:, when 
foraforlk properly rehiiWvt fnr n^.Kn 
m Birallir prose; o 
oonyir 


Allan Rodway 
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Are they 
funny? 

The Conwdks of Gofnalllei 

experiments lathe cbmk . 
hyG. J.MalUmon.' ■ 

Manchester University Press, £25 .00 
1SBN0719009928.' ’ - 

Of the three great dramatists of seven-, 

tee ^ h jf ent ^ stance. Corneille Is 
probably, the one . whose reputation 
stands lowest. Not long after his death, 

. rf d hfe U .SSi^^ ton| y ei 8 ht or nine 
■. fNrty-two plays survived, and 
whether the recent efforts of critics And 
rehabilitate hira havehad 
mudi influence onlbe ireneral nuhifo 
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often inappropriate, above all who 
P ,a ?; a P art which may not 
correspond to their real nature or 
feelings. For Dr Mallinson, the discre- 
g® words and feelings or 

reality, between character and role 

S5f.ku n J. face » °l ake thefirst fiv e Plays 
indubitably comic. In L'lUuslon comi- 

que, seen' as central in rnm<.;ii.^ 


conclusions 

raphical essays from 
which Edmund Wilson 
The Crack Up in ffi SWl 
breakdown of Zclda^sLatff 
for long stretches after 
_ her treatment, Fitzgerald' wi® 
analyse their relaS&*H 
urc. In a wholly remarkal*!^^ 
letters between Scott and ZdH 
gun when she was admitted to iW* 
clinic and continued durina hSS 
tahzatioii in America, SSHg 
their lives together was snI^ 51 
minute and SSSf 

‘ su . cl1 documents erislSS 
J American writers. It h 2 ft 
J F, ‘zgcrald determined to becoft 

J “ crcl «»llnborator with his K 

I biographers. Tiicre is little sign ft 
l tn p Prettify the picterefe 

daughter Scottic has consistent 
! fcri . cd hel P in 8 her father's 
rnphers, on the well-founded l3 

I'” 1 % tru, . h sufficient S 

ly and heroism to be its own jusZ 
• tion. 

| Professor Lc Vot of the Sorbon* j, 
Fitzgerald s fourth biographer. Onh 
’ one, Andrew Turnbaff, knew Rb 
gcrald personally. Le Vot may be the 
' last biographer of Fitzgerald even to 
have seen a substantial proportion ol 
the places where Scott and Zelda lived 
and to have talked to a few of (ben 
surviving friends (both buildings sd 
friends seem to be disappearing am 
alarming rate). But, preferring to rdy 
upon confirmed sources rather thu 
uncorroborated recollection, he his 
not found mony "new" facts. In some 
respects he has not availed himself of 
the full range of material reonth 
made available. Le Vot’s book feels i 
though it was substantially completed 
eight or ten years ago. Neither Scon 
Berg’s biography of Maxwell Perkin 
or Matthew Bruccoli's massive biogra- 
phy of Fitzgerald, Some Son of Epk 
Grandeur (1982) are mentioned. Lc 
Vot’s account of the relationship be- 
tween Fitgcrnld and Hemingyrar 
makes no reference to Bruccoli's ww 
A Ernest ( 1978), nor does he use 
Carlos Baker's edition of the letters of 
Hemingway (1981). 

Yet of all the biographies it is Lt 
Vot's which reflects the most sym- 
pathetic insight into Fitzgerald's im- 
agination. His hook is not swamped br 
facts, as sometimes Bruccoli’s is; and 
Lc Vot’s appreciation of Fitzgerald) 
novels is incomparably more sophisti- 
cated and interesting than anything m 
the previous biographies. He has a 
wonderfully sure feel for America 
institutions and places (his pages on 
the ethos m Princeton arc superb). As 
one would expect, when Lc vot write 
of the expatriate community in Paris 
lie is on home territory and gives us tie 
l>est brief account of the geography 
expatriation. Fitzgerald emerges from 
Lc Vot's buok, as lie did from Brut®- 
ll's, us a truly heroic figure, the sort of 
man who, when his wife was insane 
and his career ruined, could write toH 
L. Mencken: “having once found tic 
intensity of nrt, notmng else that can 
happen in life con ever again seem* 
important as the creative process. 

Eric Homberger 

Eric Homberger is lecturer in theschocl 
of English and American studies at ^ 
University of East Anglia. 

bride; but are these things still ow** 
Indeed, this play, in which a P?° r “S 
pays court to the companion in 

fn odin o<v>«bc try h«*r wf»fllthv flliitfCO, 


“* lf . toftrieal iffusi on; and in 
Le menteur , unlike earlier characters 
lhe . ^ demands made on 
them, Dorante, thellar, the actor, “the 
"22"? W c hero”, meets all de- 

Kd y ffi 0ffanCy ’ lhCb,efld0f 

reader, of the comic nature of the early 


many his bnde’s father. Is ceu 
rather sombre. If the hero of i 
Royale combines in hfs per* 011 
stock comic types, the fickle towi 
the esprit fort , nostile to love, this 
not make him convincing- 
psychology is, perhaps, not q ul1 
complex and “fascinating’' 


complex and “fascinating (a^ 
word) as Mallinson claims: pet 
potentiality is not always realizes 
the tone fs often rather serioii 
comedy. Interesting as these play 
to the student of Corneille, have 
enough unequivocal humour, eo 
universality to appeal to the go 
reader? ■ , 

Mallinson is persuasive, a™ 
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The role 
of the 
masses 

nt Petrograd Workers and the Fall of 
Jb* 0k) Regime: from the February 
gcYolallon to the July Days, 1917 

b* David Mandel 

Macmillan, £ 25.00 
ISBN 0333 30936 7 

TiePilragrad Workers and the Soviet 
Stlzure of Power: from the July Days 
1917 to July 1918 

by David Handel 
Macmillan, £ 25.00 

ISB N0333 30937 5 

The trend towards “history from be- 
low" continues to gather pace. Albert 

l_.npfirrntir>n intnlhf- Parisian 


Soboul's investigation into the Parisian 
stnu-ailom and Dorothy Thompson’s 
recent study of the Chartists are just 


two of the most distinguished contribu- 
tions to what amounts to an interna- 
tional historiographical rehabilitation 
of the urban working class. Contesting 
the cynical or alarmist establishment 
view of the past, the new Interpreta- 
tion identifies genuinely “popular 
movements” both in the sense of broad 
numerical support and responsible 
activism in the legitimate pursuit of 
progress. 

David Mnndel’s two-volume study 
of the Petrograd workers from Febru- 
ary 1917 to July 1918 slots neatly into 
the framework of the new urban 
histoiy. The proletarian masses of the 
Russian capital figure as neither Bol- 
shevik fanatics nor disoriented 
muzhiks. The sharpening political 
appetite of the proletariat over the 
course of 1917 came from steady 
eating, not starvation or gluttony. 
Thus, “the demands for soviet power 
. . . were not primarily the result of 
n desire to realize socialist ideology 
but means towards resolving concrete 
problems that the workers faced ... a 
fundamentally reasoned response to a 
changing situation". Mandel perceives 
the working-class militant as essential- 
ly a “rational revolutionary" whose 
motivation blended a near-obsessive 
concern for job security with a 
touching idealism which time (and the 
Bolshevik government) was to prove 
tragically misplaced. 


It is arguable that Mandcl's percep- 
tion is less novel than he himself 
believes. In a general sense, the histor- 
iography of Russia is merely following 
the lead established in the West, 
another example of Russia trailing 
behind European trends. It is regrett- 
able that the publisher's claim that 
Mandel’s is "the first western mono- 
graph devoted exclusively to the work- 
ers and the view from below" is 
demonstrably out of date. To be fair, 
Mandel may have been unlucky in 
losing the highly competitive race for 
publication, since linked studies of 
Petrograd and Moscow workers have 
appeared only over the last year or so 
(and the closely-related Red Petrograd 
by Stephen Smith pipped him by 
barely nine months). 

The manner of presentation of the 
primary evidence is something of an 
acquired taste. Adopting almost an 
accumulated “life history' approach, 
Mandel employs frequent and ex- 
tended quotation as a megaphone for 
what he regards as the authentic voice 
of die workers. Methodologically, this 
has its dangers, particularly when so 
heavily dependent upon Soviet docu- 
ment collections. When the dumb start 
to speak, it is the fast learners who 
shout loudest and are heard first. As a 
consequence, the views of what are 
really^ labour aristocrats" or articulate 
minorities may pass as “typical" of 


worker opinion. At the structural 
level, the role of the author drops lo 
that of commentator or even editor, 
necessarily sacrificing stylistic pace 
and, on occasion, leaving the reader 
impatient for more authoritative gui- 
dance through (he maze of revolution- 
ary Petrograd. 

But no reservations can be enter- 
tained about Mandel’5 deepening of 
our understanding of the October 
Revolution. He argues persuasively 
that although relatively few workers 
participated directly in the Bolshevik 
takeover, this was no unrepresentative 
putsch. A clear majority of Petrograd 
workers either supported or ac- 
quiesced in the October Revolution (if 
only from a pressing sense of faute de 
mieux ). In the deteriorating circumst- 
ances of revolutionary Russia, this 
constituted a credible popular man- 
date. To the chagrin of the workers, 
the following months were to demons- 
trate that the Bolshevik government 
would never permit that mandate from 
the Petrograd proletariat to be with- 
drawn. Tro “honeymoon of revolu- 
tion" out of which Bolshevik power 
was bom could not outlast the year 
1917. 

R aymond Pearson 

Dr Pearson is senior lecturer in history 
at the New University of Ulster. 
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'Half a Century of Social Democracy”, a drawing by George Grosz 
from his 1923 collection The Day of Reckoning. New editions of this 
nook and the 1927 Face of the Ruling Class are published next week by 
AJfeon & Busby at £2.95 each. 


The rise 
of Nazi 
support 

The Nazi Voter: the social foundations 
of fascism In Germany, 1919-1933 
by Thomas Childers 
University of North Carolina Press, 
£30.40 

ISBN 08078 15705 

Few supporters of political panics 
have been subjected to such scrutiny as 
those who bucked the Nazi Party 
(NSDAP) during the Weimar Repub- 
lic. One might he forgiven for thinking 
that there is little new to say about 
them. After all , it fa fairly clear that the 
Nazis got more support from among 
the middle class than the working 
class, from the countryside than the big 
cities, from among Protestants than 
from among Cntliolics. 

Nevertheless, Thomas Childers's 
study of the Nazi voter breaks new 
ground in a number of ways. In the first 
place, he concentrates not just on the 
final Weimar years but examines all 
the Reichstag elections from 1924 to 
1932. Second, Childers builds upon 
recent research on the social and 
economic history of Weimar Ger- 
many, which he Integrates admirably 
into his discussions of the election 
results. And third, using sophisticated 
statistical methodology Childers takes' 
our understanding of the Weimar 


electoral landscape onto n new level. 

Going beyond the aggregate socio- 
economic categories so often em- 
ployed by historians of the Nazi move- 
ment, Childers has developed a far 
more differentiated picture drawn 
from the 1925 census data, analysed a 
sample of roughly five hundred cities, 
towns and rural counlies throughout 
Germany, and subjected the voting 
figures to multivariate regression 
analysis (explained to us innumeraies 
in a dear appendix). As a result. 
Childers is able to show which work- 
ers. which elements of the middle clnss 
voted for the Nazis and when. 

There are, to be sure, few earth- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Policy Responses ol Western 
Democracies 

Jeremy Richardson and Roger 
Henning Editors 

Richardson and Hanning have collected 
contributions that explore the measures 
taken by the UK, USA, France, West 
Germany, Sweden, Danmark and Ireland 
to BOlve the problem of unemployment. 
The problem 1 b examined from political, 
economic and social perspectives. 

Sponsored by the European Consortium 

for Political Research/ ECPR 

316 pp. Cloth £19.50. Paper £9.75 

BASIC DILEMMAS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Hubert M Blalock Jr 

Why to social science continually being 
divided into ever smaller subfields? Why 
do policy-makers rarely pay attention to 
social science knowledge? Why do 
social scientists speak with so little 
certainty about ilia causes and solutions 
to pressing human problems? In his 
provocative new book, Hubert M 
Blalock Jr looks at some of the 
compelling questions surrounding social 

I science today. 

182 pp. Cloth £15.95 


shaking surprises. However, Childers 
docs show mat, despite its image as a 
“party of youth", the NSDAP asst- 


despite its image as a 


duously courted and received much 
support from pensioners. Support 
from white-collar workers in the pri- 
vate sector appears to have been 
weaker tlinn generally assumed in the 


Decade of 
activism 

Terrorials ahil Social Democrats: the 
KumIm revolutionary movement 
“"to Alexander III • 
tyNbrmanM.Nalmark 

ga^^ 21 ' 25 

whS«'il ,e V a c ! a ? sic book can deter . 
with^ 011 ^'subject. Such fa the case 
S.,™ n °o Venturi’s Roots of Re - 
qSft" WMMmcI In 1952. Subse- 
• arv on Russian revolution- 
amoftft? 11 h “ picked its way 
ploughed and 
raphleTrtllSr ma e ny individual biog- 
*ndi Df ’iSfe °f women anri-uarists 
Z^^Mdual organizations, and 
NaSnSj a ? lcl i lai decades. Professor 
WIs Into the last; 

assumed that the 
' Point ouf ent ! ,ttle interest from the 

: SE^ssaftSSi' 

■ the basic- 

Profe *«> r Naimark 

*.*nnch more 

‘hcrevoluUonary 
!v^tMl44than: Thai hitherto been 


thought. Terrorists and Social Demo- 
crats is founded on research in the 
tsarist [police files of the Central State 
Historical Archive. The author ex- 
amines the eases made against over 
2,000 revolutionary groups, and his 
book reflects, in Its overwhelming 
interest in the growth and proliferation 
of these organizations, the interests of 
the tsarist police themselves.. 

Professor Naimark wants to revise 
the conventional view of both the 
Marxist and naradovolets revolution- 
ary groups, The former, he claims, 
were relatively \itt\c hHhMMeed by 
Plekhanov, the so-called father of 
Russian Marxism”, while the latter 
Were not, as has previously been 
assumed, in decline but continued to 
attract recruits. What is more, he 
asserts, many , of those groups com- 
bined elements alerted from both 
menus, so that terrorist Manas ! and 


nearly all the groups described here 
were caught in the early stages of their 
activity, which must condition what we 
know of them and their ideas. Profes- 
sor Naimark largely ignores this point, 
but it is vital: of course, in the initial 


could appear, in tact, ne 
the development of revolutionary 
organization rither than of revolutlon- 
arv Ideologies which epitomized this 
decadicwhen so many leading theorists 

•^NainiBrk lays great emphasis on the 

nervousness whSi {T^tPnftwrorist 
officials felt about risk of terrorist 

attack, when in fact by “SSJS 
ruriflt Boverament was extremely effi 
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the Initial stages are successfully 
negotiated,- which for most of these 
groups they were not, then the ideas 
which motivated the founders receive 
due attention and are developed. The 
influence of the £migr6s was of great 
importance here, serving many, as 
their memoirs reveal, as the initial spur 
to oction. Nor is the book strongly 
enough organized: whole pages are 
little more than lists of groups and 
personnel, while the index - vital lit a 
work dealing with virgin territory - 
seems on a random check to be 
incomplete for scholarly purposes. 

There is clearly a most interesting 
book to be written about the Russian 
revolutionary movement in the 1880s. 
While we are wailing. Professor 
Naimark’s will sene: let no one be 
deterred by it from attempting the 
task, however. . 

John Slatter . 

John Slatter is lecturer In Ruslan at the , 
■ OmvBriUy ofi Durham. >• ^ >> -i* - 


literature, wherdas civil-service sup- 

R ort was quite strong. And, while the 
fazis Tailed to make great inroads 
among the industrial working class, 
they did gain considerable support 
from among the non-industrinl work- 
ing clnss. 

Childers concurs with recent studies 
(by L. E. Jones, for example) which 
see a disintegration of the bourgeois 
party system during the 1920s as an 
essential precondition for the Nazis' 
success at the polls in the 1930s. He 
emphasizes particularly the effects or 
the inflation and the stabilization crisis 
during the early and mi<M920s in 
undermining traditional libcraj and 
conservative politics. And looking at 
the nature of Nazi support as a whole, 
Childers concludes that the groups 
which favoured the NSDAP most 
consistently st the polls were those 
which “harbored the greatest reserva- 
tions about the development of mod- 
ern industrial society”. 

It might be argued that, due to his 
extensive use of campaign literature 
aimed at particular occupational 

S s, Childers attaches a bit too 
weight to party propaganda - 
implying that the ways in which parties 
projected themselves also were the 
ways in which they were seen at Ihei 
time, And perhaps iCniiders could 
have examined the volatility of the 
Nazi vote more; he mentions this 
especially towards the end of the book, 
but we might have benefited from an 
extended discussion of thjjfaNovember 
1932 elections (when the Nazi vote fell 
by two million and some local NSDAP 
leaders complained that it was difficult 
to get even party members put to 
vote). But altogether this fa a fine, 
well-argued, innovative and clearly- 
written study. ... 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONCEPTS 

A Systematic Analysis 
Giovanni Sartorl Editor 

Scepticism about the 'science' of social 
science is as widespread now as it has 
ever bean. Sartori and his colleagues 
attribute this lack of progress to the 
negloct of concept analysis. Using the 
analytic procedure established by Sartori 
in the opening chapters, the 
distinguished contributors to (his book 
attempt to build a common, consistent, 
and communicable set of social 
scientific concepts. 

451 pp, Cloth £24.00 


CULTURE’S 

CONSEQUENCES 

International Differences in Work- 
Ralatod Values (abridged edition) 
Geart Hofstede 

Hotsiede's famous study of the 
differences In thinking and social action 
that exist between members of forty 
different nations Is now available in an 
abridged paperback edition. 

307 pp. Paper £11.95 


Richard Bessel ■ 1 ■ 

Dr Bessel is lecturer in history at the 
Open University. ■ . ■ 


In the series “Documents of Modern 
History" Edward Arnold have pub- 
lished at £5.95 l Octobrists to Bdtsfte- 
viks: imperial Russia 1905-1917 
selected by Martin McCauley. Many of 
the 15? documents presented have not 
previously appeared ;in English. : 


HUMAN SEXUALITY 

Contemporary Controversies 

Harold Feldman Editor 

This unique book presents opposing 
views on a number of controversial 
Issues relating to humsn sexuality, 
relationships, individual choice, and 
family policy. Eloquent representatives 
of conservative, religious, or traditional . 
Opinion debate a variety of topics with ' . 
defenders of newer, alternative 
lifestyles. 

324 pp. Cloth £22.00, Paper £10.95 

WESTERN SYSTEMS OF 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Malcolm W Klein Editor 

Tha systems of jpvenile justice in North 
■ America and eight major Western . 
European countries are examined In this 
major comparative study. Each chapter 
1 delineates the basic structural 
compononts of the system and 
addresses some major questions " 
concerning its underlying legal 
assumptions. 

233 pp, Cloth £22,00 
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BOOKS 

Policy 

snapshots 

UK Science Policy: a critical 
review of policies for 
publicly funded research 
edited by Maurice Goldsmith 
Longman. £16.95 
ISBN 05S2 9 0256 8 

What Bismarck said of politics will 
serve also for scicncepolicy: it is not an 
exact science. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that two words, science and policy, so 
different in the images they suggest 
should nave become so casually con- 
nected. the one. in principle at least, 
the epitome of the rational, the other 
the envelope curve of rhe expedient. 

Here is another work which demon- 
strates that, as the chemist would say 
science policy is a mixture rather rlian a 
compound a little bit of this, a little bit 
ot that, without unity, or coherence . or 
consistent rationale. Furthermore, 


velopment where the benefits, if not 
precisely defined, nevertheless seem 
dear, "big science” has come under 
repeated attack in a Britain losing its 
self-confidence. Here Dr E. Walker 


.■HETIMESHIGHEREDtCATON^I^ 


•miuiinn;. runnermorc, 

over the years the very word “science” 
. fcocome e *oded by misuse, now 
sipiifying J S, Huxley's “common 
sense at its best , now meaning "sci- 
ence and technology", now standing 
f? r research and development", so 
that a book with the title Science Policy 
needs to be read before one can know 
its scope. 

Preceded by an introduction by Sir 
Hermann Bondi, the core of this 
volume consists of nine critical re- 
views: five correspond to British gov- 
ernment departments - agriculture, 
defence, energy, health services' and 
transport; three relate broadly to the 
Department of Education and Science 
- mg science, higher education and the 
Mcml sciences; and the odd one out is 
biotechnology. Information technolo- 
gy has been deliberately omitted. In 
lfr 0,1 j P?S’ comparative studies 
are offered of France and the Nether- 
lands. 

The first question that is likely to be 
asked is what is the logical justification 
J usl lWQ countries, and 
specifically, these two countries? In- 
ternational comparison is always trickv 
even when several authors write at 

SEE? - , | f f ial f. ly M,e sanie !en « lh about 
nominally the same topie, but it is 
evidently going to be more limited still 

S en “ n n c ™ un,ry g«s 188 pages and 
the other two get only 15 and 27 

respectively. In short, U might have 

^ ad t * le been con- 
fined to Britain, or alternatively had it 
gone to the other pole and been fully 

comnnrai vp , , I 


T . — pwiu aim urcil 111! IV 

eompnrative. Somewhat more is in- 
tban , common phe- 
SS"f “°S ofa reviewer arguing about 
(he book tvhmii rnanit* »» i « 


which ought V'fhZ ™e„ 
, r #® r . tha « concentrating on 
the one which has been written. In the 

SS a Ei aCe w he edE,or ,s c,carJ y uncom- 
fortable about at least one omission 

second the absence ot i comDrehen- 

indi,s - 

Sf h®? ? P ro P o nions. After 

“!» nere is a country in such an 

Statc o l ec °nomic decline 

tioil'^hfJJ'hPP^ 41, “ d e indus lrializa- 
b ? e L Q 'tented to describe it. 
Readers might reasonably expect to 
Jfj° w .' v . hat science policy is doing 
about this, or in more concrete terms 8 
on what in the science policy field is the 
Pepartment of Track and Industry 
C in *J inone M" d >s it spending 

■■■ . teSi?"'!' 1 1' * asily oveHooka, rtt 

jts importance is fundamental. 

Tur nine rrdm drhission to commis- 
Sion, all the essays offer' something of 
interest and spine offer a great deal 
' . Inevitably they are nplLK W 1 
' P»hendve or’ definitive; B&niilB 


ii 1 ' E " w " ,,ter 

Jvcliermann offers a vigorous defence. 

ending his article with a rerun of an old 
idea, the suggestion that there should 
be a Cabinet Minister for research. 
Since Dr Kelicrmann was a member of 
the Association of Scientific Workers 
editorul committee responsible for Sci- 

— once and the Nation in 1947, when the 
same idea surfaced, this is not so 
surprising. 

Harry Rothman writes on British 
biotechnology policy but generalizes 
ms scepticism about policy in this 
sector into an overall indictment of 

— government policy towards new tcch- 

,U nology and industry, namely that gov- 
in ernment has “no means of making 
le Industry invest in new technology or in 
io Britain . Rothman therefore con- 
si clu , cs tha J. while a few companies will 
i- make profits from biotechnology, as 
I, mnigs stand this sector will not provide 

a a drive for industrial recovery 

and that neither will any other new 
technology withou t a national strategy 
tor industrial investment "which, when 
i necessary, can control and direct in- 
l dust rial and finance capital". Rothman 
recognizes of course that what he 
wants is unattainable in the present 
political climate and, presumably be- 
cause of this, lie offers Tittle in the way 
of detail as to how his preferred 
approach would work. 

Philip Gummed provides an invalu- i 
able survey of defence research policy , 
treading vetv carefully in respect of the I 

quesuons which really matter. Thus he I 
ends with the statement that the place 
oi defence research policy within i 
national policy for science and techno]- t 
ojy is beyond the scope of his remit. s 
Given the ground he is required to v 
cover, lie does have a point. However c 
no matter how frequently this issue has t 

A sense i 
of timing £ 

Man Suddenly Sees to I 

the Edge of the Universe | 

by Richard Casemen t I 

The Economist. £4.95 fife 

ISBN 0 85058063 3 H 

Some time ago The Economist carried I 
on its front cover a picture of a gnudily ® 

mrenH™ T° nkey 7 ? esi 8 ncd ‘o draw *1 
" 1 ai ] ? rtlcle on «ni mo I col- * 
ou ration , a subject remote from the 

PJPFf s I? 1 ® 11 cor )ccrus. Although this i V 
might at first sight seem odd. The 
Economist s science and technology «. 

1 whe « 'he article appeared, “ t 


01 and could with advantage have been 
m addressed in a chapter picking up the 
; r main questions which British science 
I s policy currently faces. Gummett does 
:r make a noble attempt to persuade the 
jj* defence establishment that an annual 
a report on defence research and de- 
“ velopment would be good for it ns well 
- as an important contribution tu public 
1 accountability. Readers will no doubt 
s emerge from this chapter with a clear 
* sensc of the twin pincers in which 
; British defence research and ilevdop- 
1 incut is caught: a resource constraint 
(which further economic decline must 
worsen) and increased product sophis- 
tication pushing up costs and thus 
reducing (he numbers of any given 
item which enn he purchased. 

As the only reference in Dr 
F. J. P. Clarke's article on energy 
research mid development is to 
me. my critical faculty is obviously 
disarmed. Suffice it to say then that 
Clarke s treatment is a most useful one 
which loses nothing in fairness from 
tnc fact that the author is director of 
management studies with the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 

In their examination of the health 
field. Professor George Tecline- 
Smith and David Taylor, director and 
deputy director of the Office of Henlth 
Economics, have chosen to concen- 
trate on health services research rather 
than medicine. Here again doubts 
might arise about balance (Professor 
leeling-Snyth is a governor of the 
a UFA Medical Research and De- 
velopmcnt Company). However, 
although the chapter concludes that 
there js a place for private funding in 
health services research, this is a 
position that might have been reached i 
from a variety of starting positions and 
the authors fully recognize the « 
strengths of the National Health Scr- 1 
vice (NHS) not least that the services it i 
offers are among the most cost effee- I 

mnlilh he WOrl f : The auth °« Also 1 
make the very valid point that the real t 

customers for health services research s 


t are neither health service administra- 
tors nor civil servants but rather the 
public. With this in mind they would 
like consumer sovereignty in the NHS 
strengthened. 

Given what they have been through 
in the past three years, renders might 
be IciLst in need of Clive Booth’s 
chapter on higher education and re- 
search training. 1 no close u reading of 
tins could easily amount to masochism. 
In his inventory of imbalances caused 
by cuts and the system’s lack of 
adaptability. Booth is another con- 
cerned about the need to protect basic 
research, hut he seems distinctly un- 
easy about nemlemics developing their 
talents us consultants uiul entrep- 
reneurs. 

To Professor Albert Clients falls 
the almost impossible task of diseas- 
ing policy us regards social science 
research, and in recognition of this the 
[tile of his chapter is the only one to 
Have a question mark after it. He lias 
so many awkward dimensions to en- 
compass- boundary questions, metho- 
dologies, interdisciplinarity, academic 
and mission oriented research, the 
influence of ideology on the rescur- 
cner. the political sensitivity of many 
results, and so on. Clients feels he has 
devoted too much attention to the 
dissatisfaction and mutual disen- 
enantment and misunderstanding’’ 
which have followed attempts to apply 
social science research directly, espe- 
cially since in his view his examples are 

fnSK? ' re fi a /ds what he refers 
p as the ’levelling off” of recent years, 
though he acknowledges that cuts have 
been deep and often indiscriminate’', 
he still manages to rake n long and 
relatively optimistic view. 

Current problems in transport rc- 
March are set out clearly by Alec 
Silvcrlcnf. Here again the role of the ■ 
public sector emerges as crucial. The 
illogical and inconsistent pattern of ! 
binding across the vnrious parts of the I 

is underlincd and the j 

growth of budgetary constraints once i 


more provides a 




.i. .■ — lenos m f, 

elsewhere such internidondenM 
as it is cares to follow. ^ 

iJ? , - W i! , u rc . dcn:s al1 leave k 
B ritain/ By international emm 
no doubt in substantially pooH 
thun we used to be uIe£S 
battered morale, yet very far £ 
A great many explanations are cfe 
for Britain s long decline, bm i 
quality and quantity of the Bn; 
research effort is rarely among (bet 
though the direction of thiseffoni 
the advantage the country orani 
itself to derive from it are very (Si 
rent matters. The nine snapshots 
British science policy offered in i 
book with ait the problems i 
reveal, still contain plenty of inaj 
hon, which was more than Bisum 
felt able to say of the three emw, 
whose nakedness he had obsenri 

Roger Williams 






ha^e Professor C. W. R. Speddfog 
differences of view about 
British Bgn cultural policy and the 
. a^atc<ft]20m per annum of public 
research and development. He has 
Pertinent, thiqgs to say! 
about the need to improve structures 

S^S Un t [abiJili ;- nnd a,so about the 
- support . Implications of scif- 

suffjc’ency^and the impact of this 
policy for the third worliLBy con f rest ' 
With;: agricultural ; 1 rwearen and cfc- 


r iion. where the anicle appeared, 

Ei Mnfin ? ! tseir to the kind of 
applied science obviously calculated to 
gR* f '* s readership. It does cover 
this well, but It also ranges over the 
philosophy, politics and sociology of 
^bove all It frequently de- 
votes large amounts of space to topics 

M« e E°liF raCtlCd . im e lica| lons wnat- 
bkc animal colouration, black 
holes in space and man’s anashy 
The approach dearly reflects the intel- 
eciUalTOriosity that is the main driv- 
ing force of science and is probablv the 
mam reason for the sections SS 

jlJJJf* smce 11 w “ launched in the 

. J e Paper’s science and technology 

Cre3li ° n Of Richafd 
casement. He proposed it (mainly, his 
editor recounts, because he had a stock 

iSStW fo J whIch he WM 

JJJSJLI R B P ep i pieces on related 
S P f?t^r ,ng I ? n . to ji ether for the sake 
; hi!5 tler organization. The book Is 
however, a lot more. cohesive than that 
'°o!L u a *P^8bf suggest, ; 
thrS Mli 5u is obsessed bv 

f! breabtbroughs. Iti fact it Hk 
a far more useful role to nlav in 
JH!!* P?°Pfo*s flltohtion to areas if 

: j#S 38 ESSf 

b St large i. For Journalism dl BSlEi ' 

appear wh^n ^eo^le anfva ¥? 

that SOtnethingishappening^utdonot 
know quite what; and thlsTs ofteri the ; 

lime When i Imnnkant .. < 


“ ,HJ UJI6 laoijen me 
bme when - important political and 
economic decisions need to be taken: 
Casement had fin's, sense: of timing; 


His article on the silicon chip in 1977 
' v^r 0n h b ,°‘^ hn0l08y In the lowing 

year helped to put both on the 
political map. A year or two earlier, or 
later, and neither would have had the 
same impact. 

Casement was also good on the 

■ 

f •2HlJ^S en: are ' so good at 

develppmcnt do they conte up with so 

frtEffit?”? l ^ ditlon of cultural uni- 
a / Pt tb d0 ^ Jt - A P fl rty 
El i r eS ii. rncr ? - n a restaurant, he points - 

Pieces like these stand up Well : tn 
; fc printed several years qf ter they 

.. ft** appeared. Others, like one S ! 

. Darwin, seem less resilient. The book 
does show, howeverr that - the - 

o^STr? ‘ al?|ui F d - 

; Bfyan S Ucock ■ ' 


Animal 

magic 

Longman Illustrated Animal 

Encyclopaedia 

edited by Philip Whitfield 

Longman, £25.00 
ISBN 05825 5691 0 

&E5 ® h s i a . ndin S Joke among zoolog- 

3 SsBaseaS 

SSSspPUiLJiSi 

ASOnly 

artimals have been i n - 
^ e -E v en so, the task Is a daunting 

ffi -“l i?-?* 0 4P«i« will 
W b«n to uJufc K>ot d to 2 !oo 0 

“** °f Istog 01 leasi one from 

ssK‘S~ir 


Roger Williams is professor of# 
ment and science and technology 
at the University of Manchester 

with detailed descriptions of « 
the other: names, range, habit 
size, followed by a short and 
cluitty account of n few of 
features. These vary in their 1 
ness, words such ns “atlrai 
"newsworthy" and “notorious* 
interspersed with more solid inf 
tion on longevity, life style and 
sizes. The pictures, by several dif 
artists, arc also of varied q 
(though I sympathize with their e 
to portray such a wide vatje 
species, many of which they can 
have seen). Of the fish, some 
excellent; in others, colours p; 
especially problematic. Many 0 
mum inn Is appear somewhat e 
ated; In the birds, fool and beak 
have sometimes gone awry. Ot 
the reptiles nnd amphibia (gro 
know least) did I feel the results 
excellent. 

In its portrayal and descriptic 
each species, the book deserves! 
ified approval. As far as its gti 

E lan is concerned I am at more 
>ss, for 1 am not clear who islikt 
find it useful. Certainly it W 
those species that readers are 1 
likely to encounter in a natural Jw 
film: wolves and wombats, pandas 

E iranhas, mole rats and megape 
ut it is less than exhaustive; and £ 
the descriptions are of individual 


iicarcsi relative 01 one mui 
interest but is not described, 
with the English names of eigl 
al fish I drew a blank on five, 
close relative of a sixth and sec 
the other (wo. 

A handsome book, then, 
which covers too broad a ra 
superficially and patchily to ha' 
use as a work of reference. IB f 
be more in school and 
libraries where it will be a 
browse through for budding na 
and a help 10 teachers keen to il 
the diversity and basic feati 
vertebrate groups. 

P.J.B, Slater 

P.J.B, Slater is lecturer m bit 
sciences at the University of Sus 
takes up the post of professoro) 
history at the University of St A 
on July 1st, 1984. 

The 1984 Directory of British B 
nology, published by Cartermjl 
fishing for the Biotechnology l 
the Department of Trade ano 
: tiy, is available from P.O. Bo* 
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ji^has and Nigerians: the 
Incorporation of a Yor uba Kingdom 
1890s-1970s 

bfJ.D.Y.Peel 

Cambridge University Press, £27 .50 
ISB N 0521 22545 0 

raven the cultural and historical im- 
portance of the Yoruta-spcnking neo- 
Es of southwestern Nigeria in Africa 
E a whole, it is strange that hardly any 
adequate in-depth aocounts of specific 
YoTuba kingdoms should have been 
published. In this book Professor Peel 
in out to fill this gap. and the result is 
asiudy of the Ijesha kingdom and its 
capital, Ilesha. . . 

*n,e early history of the kingdom 
was strongly influenced by its powerful 
neighbours, Oyo and Benin. The 
ijesna prospered as trade flowed 
through the kingdom and as the capital 
attracted migrants from the surround- 
ing areas. In the nineteenth century 
after the collapse of Ovo, the Ijesha 
became embroiled in the wars which 
raged throughout Yorubaland for 
much of the century, and which ended 
in a military stalemate facilitating the 
takeover of the whole region by the 
British. The main threat to ljcshaland 
came from the rising power of Ibndan, 
and Ibadan forces sacked Ilesha in 
1870. The Ijesha recovered enough to 
lake a major part in the long Ekitipar- 
apo war, but the capital was now a 
fraction of its former size, and the 
military leaders were the main power 
in the kingdom. 

The Imposition of British rule saw 
the re-establishment of the power of 
the chiefs, but other major economic 
and social changes were now taking 
place. The introduction of cocoa cre- 
ated new economic opportunities both 
in the rural areas and in the towns, and 
Ijesha entrepreneurs moved into 
transport and trade. Petty traders from 


Ilesha travelled tu the more remote 
areas or Yorubaland, selling manufac- 
tured goods on credit and doing much 
to stimulate local-level trade and mar- 
kets. Christianity spread rapidly along 
with western education. Tncir effects 
reinforced those brought about by the 
political und economic changes, as 
increasing levels of social and geo- 
graphical mobility resulted in the “dis- 
covery of Nigeria" by the Ijesha 
people. 

This expansion of social and cultural 
horizons produced new forms of con- 
sciousness and new forms of conflict as 
the growing numbers of the educated 
and the wealthy challenged the power 
of the traditional chiefs in local poli- 
tics. Their position was made stronger 
nfter riots in Ilesha in 1941, while the 
constitutional changes in the decade 
preceding Nigerian independence con- 
firmed them in power al the regional 
and national levels. The establishment 
of national political parties in the 1050s 

K ’uced conflict between them at the 
level, and nfter independence in 
1960 the conflict grew more intense: 
the political crisis which erupted in the 
western region of Nigeria in 1962 
triggered off increasing violence in 
Ilesha itself. The conflict only ceased 
with the imposition of military rule in 
1966. At this point the narrative ends. 
Peel argues that, in future, Ijesha 
history will have to be treated in- 
creasingly as a local segment of the 
national experience. 

This is a remarkable study, nut least 
for the quantity and variety of the data 
on whicn it draws. Professor Peel has 
been able to draw not only on his own 
material, but also that of colleagues 
who carried out complementary re- 
search on the smaller towns and vil- 
lages in the kingdom and on its oral 
history. The blending of these dispar- 
ate elements - oral history, ldng lists, 
sample survey, interviews with prom- 
inent political figures and document- 
ary evidence - is done with great skill, 
and the result is rich and detailed. It 
has provided a model for future histor- 
ical and sociological studies of Yoniba 
kingdoms, and it has set standards 
which will be difficult to match. 

J. S. Eades 

Dr Eades is lecturer in social anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Kent. 


Reactions 
of the 
exploited 

Reluctant Rebels: comparative studies 
of revolution and underdevelopment 
by John Walton 

Columbia University Press, $36.50and . 

$10.00 • 
ISBN 0 231 05728 8 and 05729 6 

Postwar revolution has been a product 
almost entirely of the third world and 
has characteristically formed a local 
response 10 external political and eco- 
nomic penetration. A book which 
seeks to integrate the study of revolu- 
tion and underdevelopment through a 
comparative study of third world insur- 
rection has therefore a plausible start- 
ing point. This one, none the less, fails 
to get far along the way. 

This is partly the result of the case 
studies, comprising about half of the 
book, on which John Walton draws to 
justify his general argument. Not for 
him tnc well-beaten path to Cuba and 
Vietnam. Instead, he chooses three 
revolts from the late 1940s and 1950s: 
the Huk rebellion in the Philippines, 
the violencia in Colombia, and Mau 
Mau in Kenya. He demonstrates con- 
vincingly how each upsurge of violence 
followed from an exploitative process 
of incorporation into the world eco- 
nomy. a sharp drop in living standards, 
and a repressive reaction by dominant 
groups to attempts at legitimate poli- 
tical organization. 

It is when he seeks to integrate these 
cases into a general theory of revolu- 
tion that his troubles start. He Has, of 
course, n long way to go. None of them 
would normally be considered as a re- 
volution, or even as a revolutionary 
movement. Diffuse in organization, 
inchoate in goals, and localized in 
operation, they not only failed to come 
anywhere near success: they do not 
even seem to have had much idea as to 
what “success" would be. They were, 
more than anything else, the gut 
reactions of the exploited. Walton's 
response is to class them as “national 


revolts", nnd 10 insist that, even if they 
dn nut come into the same class as the 
Cuban ur Kampuchean experiences, 
they shuuli! still l>c analysed within the 
same frame of reference. 

Yet even to cull them national 
revolts is to take a lot for granted. 
Apart from Mau Mau (itself in many 
respects an internal Kikuyu contlict as 
much as an anti-colonial one), they 
were not in any dear sense directed 
against foreigners, nor was there any 
evident concept of the "nation” which 
they were directed towards. The con- 
ceptual blurring apparent in this 
approach carries through into the 
discussion of the consequences of the 
revolts, which arc seen as having been 
in varying degrees successful, with 
results approximating in some inst- 
ances to those of "classical” revolu- 
tions such as Mexico or Cuba. Students 
of Kenya will read with incredulity that 
Mau Mau was the most successful of 
On. itirpp anil rhat Kcnvan independ- 
ence was a revolutionary victory . 

This surprising conclusion is in pan 
produced by fudging the historical 
record. Walton is simply not justified 
in claiming that “without the revolt the 
Rhodesian ’model’ could have been 
Kenya's fate”, while in referring to 
“the doctrine that ‘white interests must 
be paramount’”, he prcdsely reverses 
the colonial government's declaration 
as early as 1923 that “the interests of 
the African natives must be para- 
mount". But more important is a 


failure to give any serious attention In 
what distinguishes revolutions from 
other forms of violent opposition. 
Neither the case studies nor the gener- 
al discussion have anything to say 
either about ideology (whether 
nationalist or socialist) or about lead- 
ership and organization. Il may well 
he, tnough the case still needs to be 
made, that in Kenya. Colombia and 
the Philippines there were “revolu- 
tionary situations" which for one 
reason or another got no further; yet il 
is equally plausible tu conclude that 
the revolts of the exploited can quite 
easily be contained by a mixture of 
local repression with political conces- 
sions to indigenous elites. 

"This book has attractive features, 
not least its author's open-minded- 
ness. his awareness of variation and 
change within third world societies, 
his readiness to assert dial "revolution 
is as much an instrument of those who 
would preserve inequality as of those 
who would create a more just society’’. 
Equally refreshing is his insistence, in 
contrast to present fashions, that 
urban and rural politics spring from ihe 
same roots and must be analysed 
together. But in terms of its own stated 
goals, it seems to me to be a failure. 

Christopher Clapham 

Christopher Clapham is senior lecturer 
in politics at the University of Latt- 
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«n early photograph of a Hopi family eating a meal of gruel from a 
Painted bowl. From Steven A. Leblanc’s The Mlmbres People: ancient 
painlera of the American Southwest (Thames & Hudson, 


Across 

cultures 

Research In peveloplng 
'^rotrles: surveys and censuses In the 
*Wrd world 

by Martin Bulmer and 
£*»WP. Warwick 
H£y, £19.50 
■ ISBN 0471 10352 7 

Martin Bulmer and, Donald Warwick's 

• dinrS* 011 "tides and their linking 
ftw P 0 «f* Pfoyide a refreshing change 
anyone interested in how to do 
^parch. This is a positive book. 
3gy lodged in the pragmatism and 

that nil ° f 1. 1980s * w ™ ch accepts 
tJlyS fod®* research methods have 
{LJ^^.nnd inay produce biased 
nVh JV, f, h at . an' - awareness of 
' pi.If afifi drid how they may be 

and a 1 sound reading of 


produced by social science research 
are used for policy-making and the 
evaluation of social programmes, as 
well as increasing our knowledge ab- 
out society. , 

The book is mainly about cross- 
cultural survey research. It does nor 
cover the full range of methods of 
social research, paving scant attention 
to anthropological methods, such as 
participant observation and ethnogra- 
phy. Tne only exception is the section 
on “methodological “ a 

new term for a well-recognized re- 
search strategy, usually referred lo as 
"triangulation - which emphasizes 
the earns from the complementary use 
of different methods wlhin a rerearch 
project, particularly the ^ n , e , 
Using both extensive iMtljadl j (sur- 
veys) and intensive medtods fonM* 
five research such as m-depth inter 
viewing and participant observation^. 

toTKSi £ wmto 

the book, neglecting to addreMSomc 
critical issues in this area, not least the 
problem of mefging fCSMrch ba^ on 
conflicting phUoiophlcal frameworto- 
TTie collection of articles is wine 
raSngfand to some extent concen- 
trateson the 

, Jl.'V.j i \ »l .•*'"' * * ' 


such os those by Irwin Deutscher. O. 
D. Berreman and J. W. Elder which 
are essential reading for anyone re- 
searching in the thirdworld, have been 
omitted. Some articles have been writ- 
ten specifically for this collection, 
those ny Margaret Peil on "situational 
variables’* and by MicliHel Ward on 
sampling are particularly worthwhile. 
The chapters written by the authors 
linking the readings In each section 
provide good reviews of the state of 
knowledge on each topic. 

A subsidiary aim of the book Is to 
throw light on the conduct of surveys in 
the developed world. Undoubtedly, 
the conceptual, methodological and 
political problems of research in de- 
veloping countries do throw into relief 
many of the problems of research 
faced in Britain and the West. De- 
veloping countries do not have a 
monopoly on the problem of coping 
with multiple languages in a society, 
and the need for researchers to attain 
conceptual equivalence rather than 
simply linguistic equivalence. Bntain 
is not only a multi-ethnic sociertr , but is 
divided by class, age, gender and 
religion, in each sub-cultural group 
there are differences In the nuances of 
language and the meaning or terms, 
which must be accommodated in any 
research. Furthermore, the ethno- 
eentrism of many widely used concepts 
is poignantly displayed in the third 
world context: employment and unem- 
ployment have little meaning In pri- 
marily subsistence economies. 

The political and ethical implua- 
tions of research would also benefit 
from a fuller airing among British 
researchers. To what extent should 
researchers study another society if the. 
indigenous population gains little or 
may in fact be disadvantaged by pro- 
viding others with the ability to control 
it? Tne ill-fated Project Camelot, a 
multi-million dollar study of domestic 
insurgency In Chile funded by the US 
Army under the guise of research into 
social conflict and change in develop- 
ing countries, was an extreme exam- 
ple, but the question: "whose side are 
we on?" needs to be posed. 

Sara Arlier 
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Industrial Design In Engineering: 
a marriage of techniques 
edited by Charles H.Flurschefm 
Design Council: Springer, DM 1 1 8.0ri 
ISBN 3540 12627 9 


One of the great heritages of the 
Renaissance was the realization that 
useml objects could also be artistic and 
beautiful in form and decoration. We 
have only to look at examples such ns 
early scientific instruments, clocks, 
hand-tools, suits of armour, and 
weapons to see this unity of concept 
and fabrication. It is significant that 


together and codify knowledge and 
skdls, the Cyclopedia by Chambers in 
1727, was subtitled Universal Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences, in the several 
arts, both liberal and mechanical, and 
the several sciences, human and divine. 
Over a century later, when Britain was 
becoming the workshop of the world 
Tomlinson published his Cyclopedia of 
Useful Arts and Manufactures m 1854 
dedicating it to Edward Cowper, pro- 
tessor of manufacturing art Hnd 
machinery at Kings College, London. 
So up to the Great Exhibition we had a 
strong tradition of scientific know- 
edge, wuh useful nrts" inseparable in 
the design and manufacture of house- 
hold objects, machinery and transport 
in this century, however, and in- 
creasingly from the 1930s onwards, 

nn?iu? en i ng . dcsi B" became more 
analytical and mathematical, and in- 
volved advancing technology: en- 
gineering designers consequently be- 
came much more concerned with func- 
tion, performance, efficiency, inven- 

?u d re i ia b |li, y. and less and 
less wuh the artistic or human aspects 
of the products coming from the 

Jw. nCS ‘ U . ndcr . ,ho Influence of the 
Bauhaus and modern art a new form of 
designer emerged, trained cither ns 
architects, or in the fine arts or design 

I hi‘ h * P a l?. c S Ile 8? s ; «*li (he confusing 
, e o* industrial designer". Profcs- 

hr n m„^^. nB,ne f Cri . n8 dcs, encre would 

rial designers in Britain belonged to 
Designers/ ° f InduS,rIal A™ «"d 
Mutoaj Suspicion Brow: the highly 

p> rdod the Industrial designer ^mcrc: 

« tract,™ "envelope" roundhis com- 1 
plexengu leering product to help to sell r 





M. W. Thrlng’s Robots and Telechirs. 




e (Wabot). Frau 


caulremcnts and then utilize all the 
rcnniques mid materinfo which 


techniques nnd materinls which would 
JSIiS *» competitive product. He 
often found that even when ail cnliaht- 
hfm i e ?Sincering manufacturer called 

5 in *? adv jsc, it was usually so lute 
that engineering design of the product 

IhnF 3 f hh dy B u s , uch an ndvnnccd stage 

6 ■i hough 11 ,ni B , n operate satis- 
factorily as a machine, it could not he 

to a ,^ n K IvC ’ and sufc “ nd pleasant 
ThS c y - l ,b e operator or customer. 

. ,nc or, gnial government accncv to 
improve the awareness of industrial 
“fertile war was the Council of 
Industrial Design, which with its 
approved kite’ lube! presented mi 
image that it was interested mainly in 

Wj,u a,ty c ? nsu . n “ r B‘X*ds designed 
by leading mdiislnnl designers. As the 
rco ization of the weakness of much 

eniinS j es ** n of .heavy capital and 
118 prilduc,s spread, the 
council was renamed simply the De- 

2K.SjlS , . r,d its work cx,c ndcd to 


these "discontinuities" as a small price 
to pay for the authority of the practun- 
ers he has persuaded to comributt. 
Some insight into the range of actm- 
ties of industrial designers can bt 
gained from the major topic headings: 
ergonomics; form; colour; graphs 
■selection of materials; selection <rf 
finishes; maintenance; psychological 
factors; control components; safely: 
models ns aids; standardization us 
quality; and specifications. A ftwl 
section on i ill carat ion is illustrated bj 
descriptions of 22 products, many® 
which won Design Council awards, ha 
ninny, surprisingly, dating from the 
lute WfiUsnndeurly 1970s. Indeed, it b 

nerhanc inilirnllui' nf l ho palp nl sdr. 


•hil, ivinm iimicuny iv/us. inucw,uu 

perhaps indicative of the rale of adr- 
ancc of industrial design that many of 
those products already have a dated 
appearance, although functionally 
they are still well-designed products 
will this hook have the desired 
impact on the sceptical experienced 
engineering designer, who needs tote 
convinced that he should work with the 
industrial designer as his partner right 
from the inception of the design? 
Although the degree of domination of 
each will of course depend on the 
nature of the product, the engineering 
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and Telechirs: manipulators 
Mt memory; remote manipulators; 
nuchlae limbs for the handicapped 

byM.W.Thrlng 

Ellis Horwood; Wiley, 

127.50 and£12.50 

ISBN 0 85312 274 1 and 651 8 


robotic devices in security work, farm- 
ing, offices and hospitals. 

A large number or university and 
polytechnic research groups currently 
contribute to the SERC robotics initia- 
tive which emphasizes the need for 
close collaboration between the 
academics and an industrial partner. 
Much of the research relates to sensor 
interfaces with robots. Similarly, robo- 
tics is one of the most common areas of 
university/industry activity in the 
SERC/DTI teaching company 
scheme. On the teaching side, new 
MSc courses emphasizing robotics are 
proving popular, and there arc some 
indications that undergraduate course 
options in robotics are being success- 
fully developed, a good example being 
at tne University of Hull. 

There is, therefore, a clear need for 
a wide range of texts, both general and 
specialist. In this most useful addition 
to the literature Professor Thring, one 
of Britain's most respected engineer- 
ing academics, has had to accept that 


The recent spectacular advances in 
computing and microelectronics have 
made industrial robots cost effective in 
a wide range of factory applications. 
At present their greatest use is in 
hazardous environments where they 
replace low-skilled operators. Typical 
examples are spot-welding and spray 
painting. The potential for the mdust- 
nal robot, however, goes far beyond 
present levels. There is huge scope for 
robotic assembly, inspection and a 
host of other tasks which have tradi- 


tionally required human skills of 
manual ana mental dexterity. De- 
velopments in sensory technology (for 
example, vision systems, ultrasonics, 
and touch and proximity sensors) open 
up whole new fields of application, 
laese applications are not confined to 
factories: there are obvious uses for 
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Hydrology in Practice 
fayEBubethM. Shaw 
Van Nosirand Reinhold, 
f 18.50 and £9.75 
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When reviewing a new textbook in 
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hydrology the tendency is to anticipate 
yet another specialist text, written to 


demonstrate the expertise of the au- 
thor rather than provide for the prac- 
tical needs of the reader. Eliznheth 
Shaw's book, however, is a refreshing 
example of a text which provides a 
goal blend of information for the 
xtadent and practitioner in civil en- 
gineering, 

Part one (206 pages), on measure- 
ment, contains an initial, concise and 


legged machines are fascinating. 
Perhaps the least satisfactory section, 
however, is the single, 50-pagc chapter 
on the current state of theory and 
practice of robotics, which reviews 
developments in industrial robotics 
and analyses possible future uses in 
unmanned factories and farms and in 


the home. Many of the references arc 


already rather old and present a some- 
what dated view of the fast-moving 


research into sensor technology an 
computer-aided manufacture. 


imputer-aidcd manutacture. 

The book is particularly strong in 
osc aspects of robotics which rely 


those aspects of robotics which rely 


heavily on the principles of mechanical 
engineering. The chapter on mecha- 
nical arms and hands, for instance, is of 


engineering. The chapter on mecha- 
nical arms and hands, (or instance, is of 
special relevance to those interested in 
biomechanics and engineering design. 


biomechanics and engineering design. 

The book conclude with a highly 
readable chapter on the use of robots 
and telechirs in a future world which 
Thring somewhat hopefully labels “the 
creative society”. Taking a ehaructcris- 


broad. The design of robotic devices 
involves many branches of engineering 
- mechanical, electrical, control, soft- 


- mechanical, electrical, control, soft- 
ware, among others. Their develop- 
ment draws on aspects of psychology 
and artificial intelligence, and their 
application has very significant social 
and philosophical implications. Read- 
ers of Thring’s earlier work How to 
InvenH Macmillan, 1977) will not be 
surprised to learn that he tackles these 
wide-ranging topics with enthusiasm. 

The book lays special emphasis on 
telccliirics (“hands at a distance") and 
some of the strongest sections of the 
book deal with telechiric machines for 
work in space, mining and undersea 


creative society . I a king a characteris- 
tically robust view of conventional 
economics and the relationship be- 
tween unemployment and the use of 
raw materials, (his chapter would 
make interesting reading for social 
-science teachers and students who 
strive to understand the relationships 
between technology and society. It is a 
distinctively different view of how 
technology could and should advance 
the quality of life for all of the world's 


population. 

This highly enjoyable book deserves 


This highly emoyame dook deserves 
a wide readership, including resear- 
chers, Teachers and students at all 
levels. 


Tom Husband 


applications. Not surprisingly, 
Tnring's chapter on walking machines 


TTiring’s chapter on walking machines 
is also very convincingly presented. 
His analyses of six-legged and eight- 


Tom Husband is professor of engineer- 
ing manufacture, director of the robo- 
tics centre, and head of the department 
of mechanical engineering at Imperial 
College, London, 


section on data processing is included. 

Part two (198 pages), on the analysis 
of measured hydrometrological data, 
presents in a refreshingly straightfor- 


ward way both the practical and eon 
centual bases of methods relevant tc 


ceptual bases of methods relevant to 
present-day hydrological design, 
omitting most of the classical 
methods of the pre-computer era. 
With its good practical examples and 
dear illustrations, the presentation is 
particularly comprehensive when deal- 
ing with precipitation analysis (eva- 
poration calculations, river flow analy- 
sis and rainfall-runoff relationships) 
but stops short of a comprehensive 
coverage of computer-based modell- 
ing or deterministic and stochastic 
hydrology. Civil engineering practice, 
in all aspects of analysis including 
hydrology, is presently experiendng a 
second revival. Although Shaw’s text 
is of considerable practical value, in 
this context, the discussion of compu- 
ter-aided design methods is in- 


numerical. One notable _ exception, 
however, is the presentation in sum- 
mary form of the British Flood Studies 
Report - a very useful addition to a 
new hydrology textbook. 

Written for civil engineering under- 
graduates and postgraduates and for 
junior engineers working as consul- 
tants or in water authorities design, 
Shaw's book meets the needs of this 
wide range of readers and improves on 
existing texts by including practical 
Information relevant to modem hydro- 
logical methods. The emphasis on 
measurement methods is Important, as 
the procurement of representative 
hydrometrological data both In Britain 
and overseas remains the dominant 
constraint an accurate hydrological 
design. 

As overseas students form an in- 
creasingly significant percentage of 
those participating in undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses In hydrology 
at British universities and colleges, tne 
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normative section on the hydrologic- 
« cycle and hydrometrology. Subse- 
, P®nt sections provide accounts of 
measurement, in all the important 
hydrological processes, together with 
ohausUve coverage of tne various 
Khmaues and good practical iltustra- 
4 ‘ons of the equipment and principles 
mvotyed, As computers are in- 
creuingly important in modem hydro- 
• toffcal practice, a particularly useful 


adequate. , ^ ... 

The examples of routine civil en- 
gineering applications presented in 
part three (122 pages) - such as flood 
routing, design flood calculations, 
urban hydrology, water resources, and 
river basin management — are taken 
almost exclusively from British prac- 
tice, each problem being discussed 
initially in the fomt of a step-by-step 
solution. As the problems become 
more complex, the presentation tends 
to become more descriptive and less 


at British universities and colleges, the 
inclusion of examples drawn from 
international experience will be a great 
help. In addition, lecturers and tutors 
wilt appreciate the 22 pages of prob- 
lems with appropriate numerical 
answers. 


George Fleming 


George Fleming is reader in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Strath- 
clyde. 
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tH — 5f". a statement of the need 


because by outlook and training 
they remain concerned about the 
“art - as well as the “science and 
are good at human , relations - 
whereas engineering designers may 
base their specifications on their own 
onH inHoment. Engineering 


industrial design — are already in use. 
In such a controversial field, however. 
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much from accounts oy muuauw. «w- 
signers of the evolution of a successful 
product, from the gleam-in-the-eye, or 
original proposal,, through sketch- 
book and model stages, dialogue vdtb 
customer and manufacturer, Jo final 
product and launch on to the ^market 
a process that would have bera much 
more reveallng^than the “«sc-mdy 
descriptions of finished P r0 ^ u ^’ 
which i are devoid of the human en- 
deavours which wentinto their reaiiza- 

tl °BcKiks can qfteil take *any yeta tq 
produce, and the technology moves, 
ahead so last that H overtakes evente. 
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it is easy to criticize and suggest all the 
omissions, many of which really cafl 
for separate books. The commendable 
fact still remains that the editor, conin- 
butors and publisher of this book have 
identified a major problem area for 
Britain as a manufacturing nation. 

Engineering designers who have 
little or no contact with industrial 
designers will obtain from the topics 
covered a much better appreciation of 
the wide range of skills, abilities and 
techniques beyond engineering analy- 
sis and design which must contribute to 
competitive engineering products. If 
the book only provokes the start of a 
dialogue between the two branches 
and leads to much more mutual respect 
and partnership in working to re- 
establish the reputation of British 
goods as being "well-designed’’. It will 
have made an important contribution 
to our future industrial prosperity. 
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This book presents a comprehensive treatment of high voltage 
engineering fundamentals at the introductory and intermediate levels. 

It covers: techniques UBsd for generation and measurement of high 
direct, alternating and auiga voltages for general application in 
industrial testing and selected special examples lou nd in bathe 
research; analytical and numerical calculation of electrostatic fields In 
simple practical insulation systems; partial discharges and modem 
discharge detectors; overvoltages and insulation coordination. 
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J HMDICAHSH, University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. UK 

This book forms a self-contained, comprehensive and unified treatment 
of electrical machines and Includes consideration of their control 
characteristics in both conventional and semiconductor switched 
circuits. This new edition has been expanded and updated to include 
material which reflects current thinking and practice. All references 
have been updated to conform to the latest national <BS) and 
international (£EC) recommendations. The book as a whole will prepare 
students for more advanced studies in power systems, control systems, 
electrical machine design end general Industrial applications. The 
numerous worked examples and tutorial problems with answers will 
provide an invaluable aid to students In universities, polytechnics and 
technical colleges. 
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TROURLESHOOTING ON MICROPROCESSOR 
BASED SYSTEMS 

Q B WILLIAMS, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Educe tkm, UK 

The structure of a computing system presents unique problems when it 
faiin to operate correctly and requires testing. This comdsB, yet 
comprehensive book describes the major test methods in current use, 
and their development from basic principles. An excellent Introduction 
for those entering this increasingly complex world, the text will provide 
the reader wijb a firm basis on which to judge future development. 
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The book explores the wide variety or techniques which are applied to 
connect microcomputers to the real world and represents a complete 
laming package on the hardware and software aspects of 
microcomputers- Methods of connecting microcomputers to printers, 
VDUa, television monitors, displays, keyboards, electrical control 
equipment, other computers, plant instrumentation, and a 
comprehensive list of specific devices is included. 
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Mechanics of 
Machines 


Modern Batteries 


Elementary Theory and Examples 

Fourth Edition 


J. Hannah audit. C. Stepheoa 


CoOn A. Vincent with Franco 
Bonioo, Mario Lazzari and Biuno 
Scrosoti 


The fourth edition of this well 
established text has been thoroughly 
revised Had updated. Significant 
changes have been made in the 
chapters on general dynamics , 
velocity andacceleration. 

£6.95 paper 312 pages July 


A clear and well-illustrated account 
of modem batteries, covering all the 
major developments likely to be 
commercially useful now and in the 
near future. 

£14.50 paper 240 pages May 


Control System 
Technology 


Introduction to 
Microwave Electronics 


C.J.Chcunond 


T.C. Edwards 


Fills the need far a comprehensive 

book on control system technology 
which introduces students of 
otgineecing to the principles 
involved in the creation of practical 
engineering systems. 

£l7.50paptr 4 SO pages June 


An introductory text prov iding a 
broad outline of microwave 
electronics and giving the reader an 
understanding of the wide range of 
microwave devices and circuirs 
which are available. 

£4.95paptr 84 pages 


Fracture Mechanics 

H. L. Ewalda and R.J. H. Wanhlll 


Covera ail the basic concepts of 
fracture mechanics and also deals 
with recent developments in the 
subject such as elastic-plastic 
fracture mechanics, sustained load 
fracture and unstable dynamic crack 
growth. 

£13.50 approx, paper 304 pages August 


Microprocessors and 
their Manufacturing 
Applications 

A. K. Kochhar and N. D. Bums 


The authors cover the design of 
systems involving microprocessors, 
the selection of suitable micros, and 
illustrate how projects involving 
microprocessors or microcomputers 
can be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

£13.50 paper 350 pages 
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41 Bedford Square, London WC1B3DQ. 
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An Introduction to Electrochemical 
Power Sources 




M ine from a pure science background. 

■Kl ■■ IIA What little knowledge of electrical 

URJt BsI a w power and machines they retain origin- 
M ates ^ om *^ e ^mpulsory ‘‘electrical" 

■ part of their student course - never 
very popular with nonelectrical stu- 
dents, who regard electricity as somc- 
I thing of a mystery and do their best to 
avoid it. And even among the recent 
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Modern 

motors 


~ T " - — i. im, ielviii 

tlood of electronics graduates it is rare 
to find one who has studied any 


Elementary Electric Power 
and Machines 
by P. G. McLaren 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley. 
£25.00 and £9.50 
[SBN0853l22695and7158 


- *«uuivu silly 

machines and power. Such "heavy- 
current” options have been elbowed 
out of many courses by the burgeoning 
of "li^ght-currcnt" electronics topics. 

This new text is targeted squarely 
on the needs of the non-cxpcrl user. 
The author reckons thnl ’'good en- 
gineers wish to understand the basic 
mode of operation of any device they 
need to use” and sets out to provide the 


BMaKg! 

tively presented. P^iUnir, 


Electrical machines technology is well 
ilcf 


; ikMIllUIViyr is well 

into maturity, and few radicalchangcs 
are in prospect. Only a handful of 
experts arc now needed in the design 
and production of motors and gener- 
ators, but at the same time more and 
more people are becoming involved 
with applications. 

There are two reasons for the new 
impetus in motor applications. First, 
advances in information technology 
have, created a demand for motors to 
provide “muscle" in such diverse areas 
as automated manufacture, robotics, 
business machinery and domestic ap- 
pliances. And second, the huge market 
for run-of-the-mill industrial motors 
nas been broadened by the advent of 
power-electronic controllers, which 
permit efficient and precise control of 
torque and speed. 

The many engineers now forced into 
contact with motors are seldom ex- 
perts. Most arc graduates in mechanic- 
al, production or software engineer- 
ing. or have gravitated into engineer- 


MUM .Wid UUI IU |J1 UY1UC flic 

non expert with a working knowledge 
of the most important types of elect ric- 

nl machlnnc ansi ^"IStOrP 


rutlicr m 0re lively bfii & 
condensed way with the 5^ 
behaviour of transform^™ 
ous machines, and induaK 
direct current motors, ft 
mice of flux-current in£> 
emphasized throughout?, 
..successfully enhances UZfr 
and reinforces the unity b2 
‘•‘Jcrep 1 machine lypesV J 
which .s often obseure^hypi^ 
approaches. The chapter on 2 
windings - the how and whHf5 
seem nalv hewii ? fi 


al machines and transformers. 

Newcomers will doubtless be cn- "‘"“'“S 8 - me now and why 
cournged by the prominence given to seemingly bewildering array o 
the word elementary” in the title; ,nss,de th «i machine - is perb 
and they will probably be happy with ™ st appealing. It goes a W 
the authors judgment of where to 
i. Broadly 


I ... , vi» raiJtIC IU 

build from. Broadly the reader is 
presumed to be familiar with basic 
direct current circuit theory, the laws 
of Ampere and Faraday, and the 
expression for force on a conductor — 
material covered in most Advanced 
level syllabuses. This inevitably leaves 
a lot of groundwork to be covered 
before headway can be made with the 
machines themselves. All the neces- 
sary extra circuit theory and electro- 
magnetism is compressed into the first 
two chapters, which makes it heavy 
going for the faint-hearted. Alternat- 
ing current circuits, real nnd apparent 
power, polyphase systems, magnetic 
circuits, torque production nnu the 
rotating magnetic field are nil covered 
competently, but at a pace which 
ght leave ' 


most appealing. It goes a long, 
debunking the mystique of the \ 
arrangements, and also rives 
explanation of the function 
commutator, another frequent 
ling block. 1 


Concluding chapters provide 
introductions to reluctance and i 

a motors, supercondui 
ines, and power electro 
Keen students have good pointer 
further reading: they will certainly 
more on power electronics essent 
they want to get the best out of mo 
motors. 


Austin Hughes 


!* ' — “ will 

might leave many renders reeling. 


Austin Hughes is senior lecturer Info 
department of electrical and electm 
engineering at the University of Lab 


Works 
of art 
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The Tower and the Bridge: 
the new art of structural engineering 
by David P.OUNngton 
Harper & Row, £21 .25 
1SBN0465 086772 



*7 a rruiniUK UUttV OH 

engineering design also urges the 
inclusion of a substantial design ele- 
ment within undergraduate curricula 
S8? seeks to promote research hi 
this area. In civil engineering degree 
courses, structural design has survived 
In most educational establishments 
during a period when the dosign con- 
tent of raanyother engineering courses 
had diminished, or even vanished, to 
make way for more mathematical 
approaches. 

Such events have stimulated the 

Sln« S ty h ° f j V| * . en # neers in the 
philosophy and evolution of structural 

n^f^ n )t We E written and carefully 
researched book, David Billington, 
professor of civil engineering at MIT. 
clearly traces the development of de- 
sign and construction of major civil 
engineering structures in its two main 
phase* - first prior to the birth of steel 
and concrete and then in the subse- 



**£**»& CInclnnati Bridge, spanning the Ohio Rh 
fhls lfe r^^ Brooklyn Bridge design. When completed 
lnraoct s P® n » J ron-wi re, cable suspension structure 

iSSUf ,n lhe WOr,d - Fr0m David B,,,in8tf 


SSd nt P Hh 0d --, Thc tower a ^ "he 

bridge of the title are certainly Eiffel’s 


Billington’sadmjra- 
■SS work of Robert Maillarf 

Ws W'btS 

Robert Malllarfs Bridges) guarantees 
a substantial niche for theSw^ eS 
fSu pr ^ ltbi . n th «e pages. Beginning 
itable and artistic 


SffifS* 8 L a ^ e made oonscious and 

S 10 arrive al finn| 

S^il S r and L 0Ve not hesitated to 
depart from the strict scientific and 
social criteria of efficiency and eco- 
no ^* However t this book is not an 


w ,.r r ’ ,r, pa 

of nota&le and ’artistic 
structures like 1 the iron! bridges of 

10,116 “M-ninetanfli 
Bdlfn 8ton examines the 
.sfrengfhs and weaknesses of the major 
contributors tq structural art - up to 
contemporary ' entinMx' such ■ -* 


a ™ e h}w book is not an 

■.SBpssasjfca* 

critics - Often before 
Jfn2S eh !j d duc recognition from the 
engineering profession; The author is 

. ,tle "M'tnffSS 


little or no mention ot i 
contemporaries such as Di 
Ove Arup or Fritz Leonbar 
A book extolling the art of 
engineering should be more 
presentation. Although this 
good, but hardly lavish, illu 


• . M 

contemporary • engineers 
'Christian Menn, designer df the'maa 
niflce D ti980Qanterffridar' ~ ! g 


— • ■■«v mat: 

age in Switzer- 


wonn, aes 
niflceot 1980Oanter 
land. . ' • 

thfMft k„ I ^ - T 


5rt and tMhnology romD,nanon Of 
SreenS’S and st TH ctl f r es in the 


good, but hardly lavish, illi 
the author has been let dm 
quality of photographic rep 
and I would have preferret 

greater number of iliustratioi 

ingmany more sketches. 
Iiese are, however, com, 


Er 


S 3 T™S j’sfs?. 1 ,; ■»> «>= 


vV i * v me most beautiful a»iutiujai an Is the 

gas aaattaS 

SSfewas ■smmaest 


^rchjtects, Usjdg qxamplw 

ai^ buildings, j; be. empfiasiztp tfaj 


. I « 10 {?£ . is siiilhflw 


tion and personality of r 
structural, artists and seis Jh 
his own provocative views oi 
structural engineering. The 
valuable addition to tne aval 
ature in this field. Students t 
tioners of architecture and 
gineering will benefit parucu 
readipg this enjoyable book, 
firmly recommend it to al 
interest In the creative, as 
major buildings and bridge* 


tifispi 


A. & Cusens • 

J-Ii f VB ■ \r Hfcy 
A' if. Cusens is professi 
engineering at the Unfversiti 
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BOOKS 

Chemical 

laws 

Chemical and Process 
Thermodynamics 
b?B.G.Kyle 
Prendce-Hall, £36.05 
ISBN 013 1286374 
Theory and Practice In 
Engineering Thermodynamics 
by Peter Polak 

Macmillan , £1 4.00 and £5 .95 
lSBN0333 35372 2and 353870 

Examination of the library shelves 
soon reveals a large number of books 
on thermodynamics, and there is a 
steady output of new titles to add to the 
slock. The subject is a wide one and is a 
central component of many sciences 
and branches of engineering and tech- 
nology. Although it might be possible 
to produce a text that would be useful 
to many such branches at the same 
time, their different interests and prac- 
tices have led to different approaches, 
and even terminology, so that such a 
global text is not an attractive proposi- 
tion for any author. 

Moreover, thermodynamics is a sub- 
ject (hat most students find very hard 
to grasp, so the same topics have to be 
treatea several times over for audi- 
ences with successively deeper under- 
standing. Finally, and perhaps 
irreverently, teachers of the subject 
may have spent years acquiring tneir 
command of the subject ana may 
experience an irrepressible urge to 
reveal all with a new and blinding 
clarity. 

Ihese two books demonstrate this 
wide range of approach. Kyle’s book 
(more than 500 pages) is directed in the 
lint instance at undergraduate che- 
mical engineers, although he also has 
rostiraduate instruction in mind. 
Poiak’s book (only 120 pages) concen- 
trates on topics of interest primarily to 
mechanical engineers ana docs not 
claim to go beyond the second year of a 
“diploma or degree" course. 

Professor Kyle, of Kansas State 
University, says that twenty years of 
teaching the subject have developed in 
Mm a love for the subject, the excite- 
ment and power of which he wishes to 
convey to others. 1 find his approach 
«nd style agreeable - not surprisingly 
u both of us have been Instructed ny 
K. G. Denbigh’s Principles of Chemic- 
al Equilibrium. The author develops 
the subject with clarity; it is not easy to 
be both precise and intelligible to the 
student of thermodynamics. 

. The book covers all the usual sub- 
J®*® °f, a chemical engineering ther- 
jnodynamics course ana provides gui- 
dance on what sections are really 
appropriate for a postgraduate course, 
fne thermodynamic functions and 
ice relations between them are clearly 
^scribed as are their application to 
tap behaviour of Quids (both pure, and 
nurtures). Phase equilibrium effects 
and heat effects (such as heat of 
are treated in full. Liquid- 
P 0a “P°n-ldeaIJties are examined us- 
pg alKerem approaches, up to a brief 
S«°n to UNIFAC. And 
wjuiiibrium in reacting systems is 
clearly treated, for both homogeneous 




and heterogeneous cases. 

The book ends with two chapters on 
engineering thermodynamics (that is, 
power generation and refrigeration) 
and compressible fluid flow. Although 
these are not married particularly well 
with earlier chapters, they do round off, 
the subject as it is usually taught to 
chemical engineering undergraduates. 

All of us who teach thermodynamics 
are in a sense derivative. Anything we 
say was probably said by J. Willard 
Gibbs, but do we say it in a way 
intelligible to students? Students must 
acquire the ability to “get started” on 
thermodynamic problems that can 
often seem frustratingly simple when 
explained. Professor Kyle’s worth- 
while book, both in terms of its text 
and its examples, can safely be recom- 
mended. 

The same cannot be said of the 
second book. Aiming to provide an 
introductory guide to (mechanical) 
engineers, Polak concentrates almost 
entirely on those subjects dealt with in 
the last two chapters of Professor 
Kyle's book. However, the short chap- 
ter on heat transfer is so short that 
students will need a further text; and 
this significant drawback is character- 
istic of the treatment of other subjects 

- for example, cooling towers. 

Although the authors informal style 

is acceptable as an approach , informal- 
ity should not be used to defend 
ambiguity. In thermodynamics, preci- 
sion of understanding is essential. 
Sometimes the author is plainly wrong 

- for example, stating on page one that 
the Sccona Law “can be derived from 
the ideal gas law”. He also describes as 
the Third Law what is generally called 
the Zeroth Law. 

Although the diagrams of machinery 
may appcnl to some students, others 
more perceptive will have to look 
elsewhere if they wish to understand 
what the subject is really about. 

J. C. R. Turner 

Professor Turner is head of the depart - 
ment of chemical engineering at the 
University of Exeter. 


Timber 
design 

Timber Engineering: 
practical design studies 
by E.N, Carmichael 
Spon: Chapman & Hall, 

£16.75 and £8.50 

ISBN 0 419 12690 2 and 12700 3 

Although wood was one of the earliest 
constructional materials, it is only 
during the past 50 years that advances 
in the science and technology of wood 
have established it as an engineering 
material, now widely used in construc- 
tion. As it is a renewable resource with 
favourable energy balances in proces- 
sing and in use. it should increase in 
importance. However, if this increase 
is to be achieved, the subject of timber 
engineering will require more exten- 
sive coverage on degree nnd sub- 
degree level courses than it has had in 
the past. Dr Carmichael has succeeded 
in producing a sound introduction to 
timber engineering. In particular, he 
has been able to relate theoretical 
solutions to practical applications. 

Early chapters, dealing with timber 
as a material, the effect of physical 
properties on strength and the 
methods used for stress grading tim- 
ber, provide good introductions of 
these topics. However, no mention is 
made of :he effects of duration of load 
on timber strength - which might have 
aided understanding of the use of load 
duration factors in the worked exam- 
ples. The section on the statistical 
treatment of nominal specific gravity is 
unclear. 

Carmichael then covers durability, 
presents a very useful chapter on the 
effect of the building regulations on 
timber design, and provides some 
guidance on the assessment of loads 
aue to the action of wind. This first 
pnrt concludes with two excellent 
chapters on the practicalities of load 


it g« 

sentation of calculations, rhese con- 
tain many good practical points and 
will prove most useful for students. 

The next three chapters, containing 
worked examples of dement design, 
arc clearly presented and cover solid 
and glue laminated beams, ply web 
box beams, flitchcd beams, posts, 
spaced columns and trusses. These arc 
followed by examples of composite 
elements and shear panels, and finally 
a section on the sacrificinl timber 
method for fire resistance. Although 
most topics are covered in reasonable 
detail, in some cases reference to more 
advanced texts will be necessary to 
complete the designs. Also, before 
dealing with element design, an intro- 
duction to the general stability of 
structures, and the use of shear walls, 
might have been useful. 

A general introduction to jointing 
fasteners in common use then follows, 
including very useful, and detailed, 
coverage of the design of joints in 
trussed rafters using integral toorhed- 
plate connectors. Tne book concludes 
with a helpful chapter on good timber 
detailing, clearly drawing on the au- 
thor’s range of practical experience. 
Finally, a series of case-studies suc- 
cessfully integrates the muterial in al! 
thcpreccding chapters. 

Tnis book provides a good introduc- 
tory text on timber engineering and 
will be valuable to students and gradu- 
ates with no previous experience of the 


subject. However, it does require 
ready reference to codes of practice, 
even though many of the current 
code's tables ure reproduced in the 
text. The addition of a little more data 
might have made the text more self- 
sufficient in this respect. 

The author introduces approximate 
methods of analysis in snmc sections. 
Although this is perfectly acceptable, 
students must be aware of the assump- 
tions being made; they will therefore 
need a sound knowledge of structural 
mechanics. 

As with any book on design, the 
question of timing is difficult. As the 
author mentions, with revision of the 
current British standard code of prac- 
tice CPI 12 to produce the new 
BS5268: part 2 already in hand, a new 
edition will be necessary sooner rether 
than later. 

B. O. Hilson 

B. O. Hilson is reader in civil engineer- 
ing at Brighton Polytechnic. 


A third edition of Civil Engineering 
Materials edited by N. Jackson has 
been published by Macmillan at £16.00 
and 17.95. The sections on metals, 
timber, concrete, bituminous mate- 
rials and soils have been revised and 
new sections on polymer materials and 
on bricks and blocks have been added. 
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Fracture 

problems 

Strength and Fracture of 

Engineering Solids 

by D. K. Felbcck and A. G. Atkins 

Prentice-Hall , £37 .95 

ISBN 0138517096 

Although this book was originally 
written primarily for an American 
audience, its up-to-dalc treatment of 
the properties of materials most 
appropriate for engineering design 
requirements would also be relevant to 
the first two years of most undergradu- 
ate engineering courses in Britain. 

After presenting sufficient back- 
ground to provide students with some 
idea of context, the authors devote the 
subsequent 18 chapters to descriptions 
and explanations of material deforma- 
tion and fracture behaviour, finishing 
with a presentation of failure analysis 
methods. The SI system of units is used 
throughout, worked examples are in- 
cluded in most chapters, and there is 
an extensive range of problems (with- 
out solutions). 

In the first three chapters, the 
authors discuss the mechanical prop- 
erties of interest for engineering ap- 
plications, the typefe of test used for 
determining those properties being 
briefly outlined together with a review 
of the relevant two-dimensional stress 
analysis required later for discussion of 
weld criteria. Reference is made to 
traditional methods of determining 
tension, compression, impact, creep 
and fatigue strengths and to processes 
of forming materials. Classes of mate- 
rials and materials behaviour are ideu- 
tified : for future comparison with 
’ structural characteristics. 

Structures appropriate to metals, 
polymers and glasses are ihen bncfly 
outlined together with a detailed de- 
scription of crystal structures. Atomic 
planes and directions are identified n 
terms of Miller indfces and related to 
dislocation mouom Ihcorctic^ 

refactions and 
jhe section 


improving 


then show how these diagrams can be 
used to develop appropriate heat treat- 
ment proceaures for i 
mechanical properties. 

The structure and properties of 
steels are discussed in some detail. 
Equilibrium and non-equilibrium 
phBses are considered and the marten- 
site transformation explained. The 
concept of hardenability is introduced 
and tempering treatments to give 
appropriate properties outlined. And 
the main types of stainless and heat- 
resistant steels, that have been de- 
veloped for particular applications, are 
described. 

The time-dependent properties of 
metals and polymers are considered 
together, so that their characteristics 
may be compared. Viscoelastic models 
arc used to explain polymer deforma- 
tion and brief mention is made of 
design using time-dependent solids. 

In the threechapters on mechanisms 
of fracture and with identifying failure 
modes, ductile and brittle fractures are 
described and fracture mechanics con- 
cepts introduced. Expressions are de- 
veloped for specifying maximum 
allowable loads and crack sizes for 
components containing defects. The 
role of plasticity at the crack tip on the 
mode of fracture Is also discussed, the 
authors briefly outlining mechanisms 
of crack advance by fatique, stress 
corrosion, thermal shock and hyd- 
rogen embrittlement. The authors also 
show how metallographic inspection, 

. involving optical and electron micro- 
scope techniques, can bemused to 
identify sites and causes of failure. 
Fifteen appendicesprowde factors tor 
conversion to SI units, representative 
material properties, chemical com- 
positions. and equivalent hardness 
numbers for equating RockwelLV ck- 
ere and Brinel? test methods. The text 
Is clearly written and there are adequ-. 
ate illustrations and references to more 
advanced treatments of individual 
topics. ■ . ■ ’ . _ ’ 


G. A, Webster; 

G. A. Webster is reader In mechanical 
engineering at Imperial College, 
London. 
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New books on 



^ Engineering 

from Oxford Science Publications 
Free and moving boundary problems 

John Crank 

Presents a comprehensive account of the mathematical formulation of 
problems in free and moving boundaries, and many new methods of 
solution. Modern computer methods discussed. Extensive bibliography 
containing almost 600 references. 

0 19 853357 8 £45, approx. 424pp., 107 Line illuslratlons 
Clarendon Press To be published August 1984 

Stepping motors and their 
microprocessor controls 

Takashi Ken|o 

Presents a critical approach to stepping motors relating their workings, 
design, and construction to the undertying electronic principles. The text 
is fully Illustrated with dearicnd helpful diagrams. 

Monographs In Electrical and Blectrontc Engineering 

0 19 859326 0 £25, approx. 200 pp. , 2B0 illustrations ,• 

Clarendon IVess To be published June 1984 

Matrix and finite element 
displacement analysis of structures 

D. J. Dawe 

The only text to deal with both matrix analysis of skeletal structures, and 
finite element analysis of conlinua. Many worked examples included, 
together with over 160 problems for solution, with answers provided. 

Oxford Engineering Science Series 

0 19856211 X £35, approx. 568pp., 158 line Illustrations 
Clarendon Press To be published July 1984 

Introduction to the theory 
of thin-walled structures .< 

N» W. Murray 

Alms to Introduce designers to the theoretical aspects of the behaviour 
of thln-walled structures, and to show how codes of practice have 
Incorporated this theory. Many clear diagrams included, together with 
examples and exercises. 

Oxford Engineering Science Series 

0 19 8561 51 2 £55, approx. 400pp- : , .235 line illustrations 
Clarendon Press To be published June 1984 

Metal Cutting principles 

Milton £. Show 

This practical volume provides a valuable reference work for researchers 
In metal cutting, and serves as a text for graduates In civil, mechanical, 
and aeronautical engineering. Many worked examples .Included, 
together with examples for solution by the reader. 

Oxford Series on Advanced Manufacturing 

Q 19 659002 4 ' £60, approx. 45Qpp,, 400 line illustrations 

1 Clarendon Press . Tb be published July 1984 
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Chairs 


Mr Barry MacDonald, reader in cdu- 
c.mona] evaluation in ihc Centre for 
'■UK. Rc «a«h in Education 
(C ARE) at the University of East 
Anglia, has been appointed to a chair 


in education. He will also succeed the 
lile Professor Lawrence Sic n house as 
director of CARE. 

-■> I?' John Midwinter, head of the 
•'piKBl communications technology di- 
vision of British Telecom, has been 
elected to the British Telecom chair of 
optoelectronics, in the department of 
electronic and electrical engineering at 
University College. London. Dr Mid- 
winter is an internniion&I authority on 
t'pncal fibre icIccommunicaiKiiu. 

The University of London has con- 
ferred the title of professor of Com- 
nii-nwenJtJi history upon the director of 
Insiliutc of Conunonwcaith Stu- 
dies. Dr Shula Marks. 

■ D f tekson. university lecturer 
in jihysfes at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory. University of Cambridge and 
fellow of Jeius College, has been 
fl J|f , ™^d lo a choir of theoretical 


Events 


'•Labouranti Education, 1945-Sl:Con- 
telnmenl or Advance. 11 Lecture by 
Professor Ilrifln Simon, # mcrJtus pro- 
fessor In Hie University of Lclcnlerand 
v idling scholar In the department of 
history and humanities at the London 
Institute oT Education. 

To be held on June 6 at 6 pm In the 
conference room, Institute or Educa- 
tion, 20 Bedford Way, VVCIH OAL. 

SisSTsOO M " y Gro0[n bridge on 


North East London Polytechnic are 
to host ■ conference on July 5 and 6 
entitled "Making alliances work", a 
seminar to discuss widening community 
access to higher education. 

Speakers will Include NELP’a deputy 
*“«<*£ Peter Toytre, Norman Evens of 
Ihe Policy Studies Institute and John 
Stephenson or NELP*s school for Inde- 
P £ IUfel,l « J .» Fop fur|her details, 
Pbcme EUli HlOman on 01-590 772i 
x2f)55. 


physics at the University of Esctcr. 

UWIST have announced the 
Harry O. 

.-l-.I.L-J L - . ^ _ 

applied che- 


>im- 
Icifer to 


MlnbUshed chair of organic rficmii" 
tty in the department of ai 


mitiry. 


An eihlbltion of papers, _ 

and books recording the lift and career 
of George Orwell wfi| boon show of the 
rlasmun Gellery, University College 
London until June 8. 

The exhibition Is open from 10a.m. 
unHI 5p.m., entrance from Mafet Place 


Appointments 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureships: Dr Aliislcr Taggart 
(Ihcropeutics and pharmaculugy); 
Simon Wheeler (civil engineering); 
Graham McGeown {physiology); Dr 
Elizabeth Hoey (Mocheniistry - part- 
time). 1 

Mr Jim Farrow, a senior lecturer in Hie 
department of building at Brighton 
Polytechnic, has been elected chair- 
man of the Brighton centre of the 
Chartered Institute of Building. 

Dr S. M. Deem, lecturer in computing 
science a! the University of Aberdeen: 
Has bee n jppoin ted as n specialist in the 
database field in advise ihe Chinese 
university Development Project. 

Plymouth Polytechnics have an- 
nounced three appointments; Dr C. 
Sparrow becomes academic registrar; 
Dr S. E. Newstead is the new head of 
Ihe deportment of psychology; and Dr 
D- W. Cowell, at present lecturer in 
marketing at Loughborough Universi- 
ty, is Ihe new dean of the Plymouth 
Business School. 

N^Iey Hanc, a senior lecture In 
economic history at University College 
h f’ been appointed director 
° H . Resc . ar «h Rind for textile 
history, based at the London School of 
economics. 


S j-j. 

displaying background information’ on plant coHectlons a^id'o* 0 ^^ guide to the gardn 


Grants 


BELFAST, QUEEN’S 
Pf £ C , rawc - fSO.360 from SERC 
(electron impncl CEdtnlion of the rare 
tg®* 1 UJ&J * Rsglmnaihan. £42450 
frnm SERC (drag reduction in trans- 
onic How by passive shoclc/wave 
^aadary lBYer control J; Professor Q. 
P. Blair, £35,961 from SERC (further 
y pncij caiion of computer software 
for design of spark-ignition combustion 
cnginesl; Dr J. Duncan. Dr W. D. 
MfOraniMjd Dr T. Morrow, £32,326 
.from SERC (laser frequency op con- 
ui n P°pulwkm inverted systems 

« #W ra «‘ maUy raolc - 

Jl ? un ™“ily. from 
' . e r / nod y na n , i c restrictions on 
consiiiulive theories); 
fc - Iart J™.A15.000 from 
Multiple Sdcrosu Society (possible 
involvement of viruses causingchlFd- 
hnod diseases in MS); Dr Louise 
F* , from CIBA-Geigy 

■ SKaS* “ I ' 1 

UVERPOOL 

aSpp £ I 2 - M3 from 

4V-RC (turning flows from traffic 

Cft U fill nnrl onnlfz<n*lAm. _ ■ < 




nlral efDcai 
tin in 


rHnnnicCMiinii tfll- 

“Ss a " d ‘oteranK.of Timen- 
• “jnolMtloq with Tobramycin 

wi, J* ^peradUln/Tobnuw: 


i r . nyi 

rapnic iniormaiion system using 
puter microform combinallon); Profcs- 

FVi UFf Da ^ a A d Mr p - J- Davey. 
£11,748 rrom Cheshire County Council 
(Vale Royal House). 

NOTTINGHAM 

Dr M. McGowan, £30,838 from AFRC 
(managiiu root systems for efficient 
toe or soil water reserves); Dr R. B. 
Waterhouse, £34,350 from Al Fateh 
University (acquisition of materials 
and equipment Tor construction of 
■retting wear and fatigue equipment 
operating bi ambient and elevated 
' c .'fP|7‘‘ ire 0; Professor L. Crombie. 
£14,685 "urn British American Tobac- 
ofCembrenc and Cemhrai- 

°“ rd " e J; from British Heart 

Foundation (adrenal regeneration in 
™ Jli )s , Profc ssor B. W. By croft, 
122,430 from British Technolo 
Owup (BeiuLacumase inhibitors 1 1 
Professor E, C. D. Cock Inc. 143 a, 
from Bril ish Tbchndfogy Group Iran*! 
JWBjptaB #* n«j; Professor I. R. A. 
^ ? cb f* P 7 * 3 * 1 f ron> CORDA 

(ptoielel behaviour In whole blood as 
rue marker for coronary disease'): 
P'ofeaor M. J. Owen and Dr V, 
Middle ton, £15,000 from Glaxo (re. 

Dr N. Y. Nehru. 
£20,000 from Health and Safety Execu- 
if a'™ ^. n,ai ^5 don and oxidation 
»L A n R t HU ? yS ^ ! ? r P Q - AWerson 
Bod Dr L. A. Withers, £12400 from 
International Board for Planl Genolic 


Resources (clonal propagation and 
Marsden, £40,178 from MRC 



r,l.' **»**»■• from MRC 
[genetic and immunological studies of 

B arasillc infections); Professor S. F. 

rpwn. £22,000 from Mobil Oil (de- 
velopment o[ improved procedures for 
M^altpavemcnt); Dr b. Tomiinson, 
£18,057 from Pfizer (effects ofSorbinil 
on axonal transport and chronic nerve 
dwfunciio n ) ; Professor A. Wright and 
, Chn '‘2po“«“S- £39.208 from 
SERC (protective scheme based on 
propagation Of travelling waves pro- 
J cn . 1 . , Q 1L 'ronsmission lines during 
hulls); Professor A. Wrighl and Dr C 
Cnnsiopouhis, £19408 from OOS (as 
above); Dr O. F. Brookes, £30,610 
from SERC (hydrophobic polymers in 

coal prcnaralinnt- Dn,r.»— c r 
Brown, 

toad founds lions); 

fr 



CorietrXK^l^mSf^; 

system for computer aided raanige- 
mcn(); Dr P. Q. Harrison, £40^1 
from SERC (dciccllon of combusUblc 
. J. Oqrady,£46,41 [ from 
~ ~ id flexible msnu- 
O wen and Dr 


Awards 


facture 
V. Mi 


from SERC 


asm. 

company programme); Pro- 

essor GT M. Symonds ind Dr ' M s 


Km 


Heaflfi Authority (uric acid in pre- 
gnancy); Dr A. Y. Nehru; £173;000 
front (he Wolfson Foundation/Gestet- 
ner (sdenllfic research linked to in- 
uiistry). 



?/,»rt V,Ilc . Rl ^ 8nl * oni lccll,ror Jn ,f «o 
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SKm butfon to the 

Dr John Taylor and Dr Nell Casey, of 

SMESRtJSS'Rg; 



Open 

University 

viewing 


1140 Coiflerapofmry Imies bi Educailon. Tbe Sun- 

13 ^* SEBSSdaile 

(M203; pros 16). x—uoe. 

1 340 Hiit ary of Muheiuiks. Points of view 
' Ptnptflhs sad nm h tlrti runn 


C , ard i ff - huvo won the President s I ro- 
phy Award of the luiurnminnal Wire 
itnd Machinery Association f or ihe bust 
iwma conference paper of 1983 
Their paper was entitled Acoun/r rmh- 
slo/i of steef wire rapes. 

Publication 

Ushcd Volume 5 of ihe Register 0 / 

?mI^un h -S! tern ,reland > covering 
‘V® The register is available 

P™* £6 -°° from ihe NICER, ~ 
Malone Road, Belfast, BT9 5BS 
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^Sodolojy. prfoetpie, of 
PlnKtknt- Cblcken or era? 

12.15 

l94n . "mcipwBDon (523g; noe 7). 

'red LeanUra. few Y«k di* 

7 -W M.JL 

7M aikttpe*™. Hamlet (A361; 5).' 

Mobday May 28 

tatfMet. Mod u U l [ oo (A24l - p,^ ■ ■ 
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BBC2 
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Oaiuie. Energy wad 7 JO* 


7«. (S lOlTprog 15)7 

Sm 1 h * ri “ occ ta Phwme- 

17,ir liSU.'lWoueh and the for 

^j feito aKaeh* 

ofPste” I5 ’ WonT,,!tk,f1 preirainme for 
Pnoular Culture. Ifo Hlitory of Rock and 
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E TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.5.84 


n 



Honorary 

degrees 

CITY UNIVERSITY 
DSc;.The Bnroness Ptall, dukdl* 
Equal Opportunities Comalffl* 
since 1983; Professor Wladydw Rj 
deisen, rector of Ihe Technical U* 
versity of Warsaw and one of ® 
worlds leading authorities oasnw* 
tic control. , , 

DLitl: Dr John B. Sykes, head “ 
German dictionaries, Oxford Unbm- 
ly Press. 


Thursday May 31 

BBC2 

BJ5' Imroduclfon to Pore MsUiemuka tjw 11 
Sarfarei (MOT; prog 16). . 

BJ0* History of Matheouilci. 

perspective A project (on 
8J6* TTw Earth's PfiwieaJ Resounw 

...Unlln. fC?U: OfOf U 


Ifo Earth's Pfincal Resource! 
oririn and exploration (S23B; ptof (L 
, Soaal Sriences Foundation Cfhne- 1* ** 

7JB‘ FUfoa^^SreSliatorUb. FbcrCdbl 

auo* Stoc»rie«^uT«hiolofjr Pww* eB * to 

aw S?S'^?Uogy. You don't fori me ^ 

0J0* Handicapped Person to 

Easv to Uv eood momhia? (PlSU l*®B ^ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Hi? 

rhai*17 fliiAofiAii 

[iierLuucmion 

* 1 , * C 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advert^aei 
The TimeB Higher E( 
Priory HouBe, St John's I 
Tel: 01-253 300 

nent Manager, 
lucation Supplement, 
.ane, London EC1M 4BX. 
0. Telex 264971 

Rates: 

copy deadlines: 

Classified Display - £11.80 pace 
Minimum size: 9cm xl col @ £106.20 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £6.90 
Box number - £2.00 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

Other classifications | 

Exhibitions 

I Personal | 

1 Awards 

| For Sale and Wanted f 


Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be seat to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 




Chair of Business 
Administration 

(Organisational Behaviour) 

for our Graduate School of Business Administration 
In Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, 
regardless of sex, race, colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the Chair of Business Administration 
(Organisational Behaviour) in the Graduate School of Bu&inesB 
Administration, situated on a self-contained campus in the 
heart of Johannesburg which iB a large cosmopoliian city end 
financial centre In South Africa. 

The Professor of Organisational Behaviour will be involved In 
the following activities: the organisation and teaching of 
ocemes in organisational behaviour on the MBA, Postgraduate, 
Personnel Management and Executive Development 
Programmes, and participation In research supervision. 
Applicants should have a higher degree In the behavlourar 
sciences: teaching and research experience In organisational 
behaviour; practical experience in organisational design and 
development. 

The total emoluments attached lo this post are within the 
range R2B,884-R33,888 per annum. 1 The Initial salary and tevei 
of appointment will be determined according to the 
qualifications and experience of the successful applicant. A 
salary supplementation may bo payable where appropriate. 
Benefits for eligible applicants inloude • annual bonus 
• pension • medical old • a housing subsidy • remission of 
faea for dependants attending the University. A travel removal 
and settling-ln allowance may be payable. 

Applications should be lodged by 31 July, 1084. 

For s detailed Information sheet contact the Secretary, 
South African Universities Office, 2nd Floor, Chichester 
House, 2)1 High Holborn, London WC1V 7HE. 

W (14820* 


UNIVERSITY OF 
■THE WITWATERSRAND— I 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

Department of Town and Regional Planning 

Applications are invited for 2 posts 

tenured lectureship for a qualified town planner with at 
. veara recent experience In practice. Candidates 
Faitllj * tia V a proven capacity for innovative work in soma 
nirii i ^ 9UC ^ n Policy planning, local government finance, 
■“tel planning, community politics, computer applications or 
TOiwmlc development. 

’ nrirf temporary lectureship for three years for the teaching of 
8[®°{J0te 8nd undergraduate students of planning with apecial 
5 JSH®Ib on urban economics end the process and planning or 
1 ^ economic development. 

. Both lecturers will be expected to do research for which 
,r^8° w provides excellent opportunities. Salaries {currently 
> S?9* rtvlaw) for'each post will be within the rangB £7,190- 
J^w.125 on the Lecturer's scale, with placement according to 
^ cat * ons an d experience. Both appointments are 

tenable from \ October 19841 

particulars may ba obtained from the Academic 
• SKSSlP# 08 ; University of Glasgow,. G12 800. where 
■ ihan? w 03 ' 8 M Pias) glving names pnd addresses of not more . 
:• . tMu shoukj be lodged on pr before Monday 18 June 

.v •*«. in reply pisaBQ quote reference number. 

rD!£2^ ut ! t « may be made to the Head of 
f- JJJggwn^ Professor David Donnlson. Tel: (04l? 339 8866 .; ; 

jV ‘ i; {hreply piea«equote Ref. No. 52$t)T. . " 

] 1 1 1| f i | iMiiBni. 


■i;*« i 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified men and woman for 
appointment to the following positions: 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Professor in the Department of 
Statistics 

The University Is seeking to make an appointment of a Professor In the 
Department of Statistics, Research School of Social Sciences. The 
present Head of the Department, Professor E. J. Hannan, Is to retire at 
the end of 1986 and it Is expected that the appointee will then assume 
the Headship of the Department 

The Department of Statistics Is well-established with a high reputation 
for research and the training of PhD scholars. The present interests of 
people In the Department include time series analysis, statistical data 
analysis In social, biological and medical sciences, applications of 
numerical analysis to statistical computing, spatial probabilistic and 
statistical problems and stochastic point processes. 

The Research School wishes to appoint a scholar, committed to bask: 
research in statistics, who can provide long term leadership In the 
department. It win ba an advantage H the appointee is interested In those 
parts of statistics that are important In the social sciences. The 
appointee will be expected to strengthen the links with other parts ol the 
School which use statistical methods. 

A Professor is appointed to retiring age (65 years). Headship of a 

a rtmanl is tor a limited torm of yoBra; re-appolntmant as head for 
)r terms Is possible. 

Prospective applicants should writs to the Registrar or Professor 
Hannan for further information before submitting applications to the 
Acting Registrar. 

Cksing date: 30 June 1984. 

PUBLIC POLICY PROGRAM 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Economics 
and 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Political 
Science 

Fixed-term appointments 

Applications are invited for two appointments as Lecturer or Senior 
Leoturar for a fixed term of three years In the tie Ide of Economics and 
Political Science. 

The Graduate Program In Public Policy which will begin in 1985 wfl offer 
a two tier structure of a graduate diploma and a Master degree course. 
Professor Jane Marceau will lead flu Program. 

Applicants (or the Economice position should be prepared to I Bach 
economics to policy-makers trained In other disciplines ss well as more 
orwmfci 


advanced economic analysis to spedaU&ls and should have I 


of the contemporary Australian "economy. Applicants may aho be 
required to teach a course on statistical methods and formal approaches 
to policy analysis. 

For the port In Political Science, applicants should have had teaching 
and research experience in the field of public policy analysis i andtor the 
analysing of organisation structures With special emphasia on the 
political and organisational aspects of Australian government activities 
at State and/or Federal lavaL 

Candidates for both posts will beexpedsd to baprepwed toedapt ttietr 
teaching methods and course content to the needs of th e Prog r am a a it 
- mntt tn taflnh in arses outskfe ' their Immediate field of 



the courses to oe pursued ay Biuuenw un urn riuyiom ™ puiHUD 
research In hts or her field ol specialisation or on Joint Program projects. 
Applications are espeolsly welcomed from persons seeking 
secondment from their existing Institutions. ' , 

Appointees will be expected to take up duty early 19B5 In time .far the 
academic year which begins 4 March 1985, . - . * 

Cksing date: 1 July 1984. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT! 


Current ^ exchange rate Is '$A1 - UKO.BSp. 

Grants are provided toward? travel and removal. Assistance towards 
houslho Is otvsn to an sppototee from outside Canberra. ElfgWe 
wW.be rsoulreo to oln the Superannuation Scheme for 
^ffiun&eTMrternify Ipave I. 'waflabta. The Urtiveralty 
reserves the right not to make an appointment or to make an 
appointment byTnvttation at any time. 

Proaoective applicants should write to the Acting Registrar of tee 

giaaajgg. 

LondSi WC1H OFF. for; further particulars before submitting 

applications. 

MdHamd' fatomatipn rtauilkQ .SlS 

obtained from Professor Marceau, DepwtrraiTt of Sociology, UnwrpBy, 
of Liverpool^ PO Box- 147, Liverpool L89 3BX. 

THE UMWASITY 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

„ » wtmw _ .v r^kyusR « m 

v i. 


THE QUEEN f S UNIVERSITY 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN ENGINEERING 
COMPUTATION 

Dth post Is parity funded under the Govcramenl’c Marnatlan Tedmoloay tnhluwe. 
Candidates should preferably hive experience la computer applications ofen®Meric» 
and alia rewirch experience. A knowledge of Unite element or other numerical 
lechniquei would be u advantage. The lecnnci will be expected w aulii wlih die MSc 
couree tn Engineering Computation which is run by ihe Faculty of Engineering and 
attracts anpiicaou from all branches of engineering. 

S si try tcafe: C7.19l-Ll4.127. Initial placing depending on uc and Hpenence. 

Further panlculara may be obtained bom Ihe Personnel Ofitcer at ihe (dares below. 
Qoiing date; 30th June, 1984. (Fleam quote Ref; 84). 

LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications are invited (or a lectureship in ihe department of Computer Science, 
unable from lu September, 1984. or xuea other dale n may bo inanged. Clod) dates 
suitably quattfled in any Held of Computer Science will be cooM dered but an imereti in 
software engineering or IKBS may be an advantau Initial placing, wbbcb win depend 
on age. will be made at one of ihe flnt tour points on the scale (under review) for 
lecturers; £7,191, £7432. £8,082, £8.532 riling to 114.127 with contributory ' pniioa 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Department of Social Anthropology 

Thie post, funded by the ESRC. involves undert 
"Responses to Change In Ihe Local C~ * 

direction of Or R. FTByroa. The pro 
tod at orgontu tlon of commercial sea nsauig m im ora 
for two yean from 1 m October, 1984. It will involve 


field research on the topic 
in Scotland”, wider Dm 
mlm-ecoaonda and 

aadfcteuMe 

ecu mow hi field work In 
hareagood 


for two wan from in u ctoocr, two*, u win mvarm « 

Scotlandanddx moaihs redd coca in Qeltui. Applicants i .. , 

honours degree tn udil amhrocoJoCT and be ued under 25. Some previous fieldwork 
experience would be on advantiae. nw succeseM candidate may apply lor legtstretion 
as a part-time research student tor a higher degree. 

Sitary: £6,312 par annum (under review). 

Informal enquiries about the posi may bo made from Dr Byron. Department of Serial 
Anthropology ((0232) 245133, Ext. *700). 

Anlkafions Including a curriculum riiac and Ibe names and addresses of two academic 
referees ifaotdd be seal to lha Pmonori Officer, Tta Qnen's University sf Btltel BT7 
liVN Noribetn Ireland, frail whom Amber pulleolare may be obtabed. Oinlag datci 
2SUt June, 1984. (neare quote Reft 14). (14B4U 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

Appointment of 
Secretary/Librarian 

Applications are Invited for Ihe post of Secretary and Librarian. 
Candidates should have wide and well established Interests In 
History and historical research, and administrative experience. A 
professional qualification In llbrarianshlp or Its equivalent would be 
an additional qualification. Preference may be given to oandklates 
with one or more foreign languages (including Medieval Latin). The 
successful candidate will be ready to take up duties, If possible, 
before the start of the 1984/85 session. 

Appointment will be within Grade III of the National Structure for 
University Administrative Staff £1 3,51 5 lo £1 6,925 par annum plus 
£1,186 pa London Allowance. Six weeks holiday plus pubic 
holidays. Membership of the Universities Superannuation 8cheme. 
Further particulars- from, The Director, Institute of Historical 
Research, Senate House, Male! Street, London WC1E 7HE. Tel: 
01*638 0272. Closing dale for applications; 15 June 19B4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DEPARTMENT OF ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Chair of Adult Education 

Applications we invited lor the Chair of Adult Education In the 
Department of Adult and Continuing Education, vacant upon tee 
rallrefnent of Professor Norman Jep&on. The Department at present 
Nos some 30 academfa rin embers al Ihe staff. In filling the Chair, the 
University is seeking to appoint a person of academic ambience end 
manage rial ability, who wfl develop research and teaching In Adult 
Education as a subject of academic eiudy. The person appointed wfl . 
also'be responsible for promoting and co-ordlnal ng AduK education by 
other departments of tee University. The appointment wBI be made from 
let October, 1984, or as soon thereafter as may be arranged with the 
successful oandktale, and tea salary will be witnin the professorial 
range, minimum £17,275 a year (under review). 

Further parttouiara msy be obtained from the Registrar, The 
ifty, Leeds L32 9JT, quoting reference number 2V30. 

“ d experience, 

ir no later than 
'In the first 


University . Leeds L82 1 


Applications, giving details of sga, qualifications and i 
and.mmlha three referees should reach tee Registrar 
9Ui July, 1994. Applicants from ovsrsess may apply In 
Instance by oebte, naming three referees, preferably In the United 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 


The University 
tenured Chairs: 

ENGLISH: 


PHYSIOLOGY - 


ZOOLOGY - 


following 


falling i vacant on ithe retirement of Prar B Baor J. 
S' fi5W h - 7110 D * par|rrw 't offers courses 

I'xas&r h An, " i “" 

vacarii tolfawing the retirement of Professor J. 
PhiJiJ!"!: ^Oepartment offers courses In 
'{? Facu,, y 01 Sclenca and Rural 
ofArta 0 ant * " Human B '® E|8n “ in die Faculty 

retirement of Professor 
- f 0 F * rral( - rh° Dapartmant offers a range 


oners a /anas 

Each fth h iSMT 8mPhfl " a 

-tudenre^ J" 1 "™ 1 *"<* external 

Depart manta hS .3^52,2 2i ds : liBl M 

poatgradualeatutfent raaaareh™” " pr ° HrammaB ««* auporviea 

uSlSSS£:S?" m '' M b8 “”" H " d - Dwnn,™ to, 

«ISSS23Siat v h ,A48 ' 937 *—*= «**=. 

Mast'siSss ^snaasB 
■sasaiSSa— 

— ■■■ — — (14777) 


CHAIR IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

d e erff 

?pi§lg§l 

2 h — Sr 

Room B9 UMIST, PO Box M»n5£^ SS ?SLl?, 1116 Registrar, 

<pp.toi?sStorr,rsff''“ 


UMIST 

of Manchasler InsHfula of Science i 


JhaUniversIty of Manches ter InsHlul^f^ieree a nfiTb rh»w~... " 


University of Wales 

- architecture 

^LECTURERS 

fone Axed- term 3 years) 
D ® a, B n and Construction 

.. form to 

Staffing Office, 
UWiST 
_ po Box ea, 

• Cardiff CF13XA. 

Casing date: 2S June 1984 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY i 


EXTERNAL 

• relations 

; OFFICER 

1 : ^P^wia y.yfaiiw id met* . 

L '?S^ ; 

L ,,ilh Wastry snd ' 

' ' ' fandl ng bodiei. Imtrasi 

j KnSrtl" "* l *? l) *■> p™ "r 
r : «3iif~. l fs52 n - H * ■ Hl,lle * «* ««f«- 

; jSSmfyi'jBS ssu r 

. I ■ V« mote bn nor) am itun r„. . 1 . _ _ 




temporary 

lectureship 

IN ENGLISH 

Applications are invited Tor a 
temporary Lectureship in the 

pJli£i? lys . Depar|mem of 
I-?* . , and Drama. An 

!E*u» ,n an . d an “WWy to 
leach Women's Studies would 
be an advantage. 

Tile appointment will. be for 
° n * year, at a salary within the 
lower half of the scale £7, 190 to 
e .'i! j t und er review), 
forms" f C,aib 5" d application 
pSui™" 1 .^ 1 Johnson, 

mr. m!?™ea. oncer ’ quo,ln * : 

J-o^bcrOHjk UknurshK 




kpahtmeHt OFpoDnps 

B “ y °™ pm Invited for the post 



undertake a range «| taacMnd in 
International RafaBona. ■ 

Satatv'ScaJe; O.ieaxEtip (IB) I 
- ™»'*5 ■ Per -annum rounder 


I . "5T-r aui VMIDBt DUrTCUfl. 

‘ Hr irnportwa dun pwilculiriywi 

Sfl »«jw g- 1» b japdgosilffi!. 

I unimiite : 

[ ; rdwnliriMtpn and ifstNu. for Uib key 

•r^srs. ’awTtoSr'S-- 

R(|lu( «. posing daje 75ih lu«; j-9«. 


~ . ' Per innum .’(under 

review!. The Enltfeif salary vvDI 
d^wnd on qualifies! ton? and j 


,Th 0 University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

CHAIR IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 

.~£E p i ,calIonH arc Invited for 
?P^°l"V 71 . ant to lh0 Chair in 
Mlcrobloloov which 

pisi«“S 

under advartlaomontf ,Iy 
Wlll >1 bB a af l nir^ th,ls C, « olr 


tenchlnn r?~J Y a m «» r 

ihS Ch L n i-? B f l research and In 

The <1 aD ,ne [it^r 0 M?cro b| o [ oq^t° 

§S£?KS« 

wim 

CH.S8SSSSS" B,1 rac:*ord 8 VB « 

3%Sr^BK3£ 


jS^sj^,fisaS?iaa; 

SsS ? K; : 

sateSaM! 

iddnusto. namea and 

JhSSfS-JeSf,, th t r h " e 

iptTWkf 


r» I *P ie P ,^ p , ua N «w 
Guin ®a University of 
Technology 
Unpartnion^o^Chonilcul 

8ENI <>R lecturer/ 
associate 

PROFESSOR IN 

^appued 

chemistry 

s^s^saass 


fi^sgftasug 

is&sr JsjVsS 

__ DuHoa InduriH • . 






wm, 


reavs (area 
r and .fani 




.particulars . mgy be 

obtained from Mr d. a. s. 

R££ZS nd ' * Unlveraltv. 

Bouthampiqn, SOS BNH, to 

J^° m i, a P plr,: a , lo , « 17 copies 

feMSwiijra 

the names of- three refer#** 

• jSJSH&L not . IhtaH 

' '•■•I V Hi .I/I.r.-.' 
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The University of the 
West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad 

Bre Invited for 

lecturer/ 
assistant 

LECTURER in 
TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE 
(CHEMISTRY) 
LECTURER/ 
assistant 
lecturer in the 
TEACHING OF 
FOREIGN 
/Dr , LANGUAGES 
(SPANISH/FRENCH) 
LECTURER/ 
tw ASSKTANT 
LECTURER IN THE 
TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 
LECTURERS/ 

asmstant 
LECTURERS IN THE 
TEACHING OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(ONE IN 

GEOGRAPHY AND 
ONE IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES) 

fmm 

mm 

awslrlwniff ™* 

.r “®ssss 

iSkwaws. flt^itSr* 

■■sea on a p po | n t ment 1 * n J M ‘ 

3fu3? 

s^Mg.i'Ssi 
fepSS-tSEhjg 


Sn.-ro, TBSSafc, wc 1 n D 5S¥- n 

hi 


University of Hong 

Kong 

th ^rollowiSS 8 are invited for 

dates In brioBe^?* 8 <C, «'"U 

LECTURERS in 
EJJECTR rCAL 
ENGINEERING 
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fSTt^™ Bp 
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ENGINEERING 
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'*to&F8SS9Ra5, 






■auare, London WC 1 H^P^I • , 1 


■ Sli» . yjrJll ,19 »>V EE&S 

i - Will nc^K«, t JI^LM ,B rtaa tax 
incorns, Hoiiatna 1 *!^ V Sroa# 


wpy ta Auiwlm^ •• 


fife" 

unit, ? KSI 


— 1 Ml! - 1 ^KS HIGHER EDUCATl0^lHIm 2^^ 

tar ' 

Vice-Chancellor 

ThB person appointed will ba auallfiBri hu «w , ^ 

S^ShsriSHSsws 

a&RS. S^ffSSSBSa; 

j ™ 31 ju jf; i9 m- 

Refllatrar!’ art CUarS °' lhB >« ™V 

~ n 1 


xl? ie University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

°HAIR IN CLINICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Chair or cflnlKS 

m 

Health Labarmary Servicae. 
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experience and 
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Auatral 

iea™ 


London 
ine London School of 
Economics 

RESE ARCH OFFICER 


ss. 1 w®«g*?fcy 

aaat-sswfisfir 




u”iP__ .•ueaaaafui 

f ‘ B, S? he enoour. 
K fP^ ■ research 
IP the project. A 


sss 


3 Sf£ s or flnen 37 

nt will b# 

f n r 

n_ the 
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SP“t- In y aSa#4 




•ed or tlie j Sffl yV-Bw lower 

n p 1 * oi 


V '5 le Australian 

National UnlvSSh ■ 

< »Masi3 

FEU ffiom I ® 

POSTDoi 

FELLOWS 




arSsa 

Fellow l.« nW ip« 
considered . TBI wu > h 

^«*‘^ pp, i c “ 1,on » In Um earn 1 
CQtOBOi-kw are Invited, #SS 
&[| “Hmadiaio appolntauto i 

research related d[rect&2 
™ , .?JJ rce “nd mvlrounu 

SuSol% AuaK" ,lBft " 

mte^laclff® “15J25 ■ 

W'lera relevant. Areai o tm 

»iiVir.^ SB<, 1 rch f ™oluda anerp 
supply, demand and t rkt 
regional resource deveto - 
menti water rcaoum : 

^« y d ,n fSSASa 

-«S!S? ,n > dBt . e for rciHiml ■: 

SSS^°lTOy n ‘l9S4. M,W ^ ; 

Detolla or financial anlv •: 
tanco ror Vlaltlnp Fellowihl* ; 
and further portfculara forui . 
vurtous poaltlona may t» ■ 

JL t Ul < l d ‘. rom khB Dlrertw, . 
CRES, Auatrallan Nadoaii ■ 
Uni ro rally, OPO Box 4, Cm- 
burru. ACT 3601, AuaUalliv •’- 
■rom the Association ot Casv 
nioiiwnallh Unlvaraltla . 

< Appta), 3ft Gordon Squan, .. 
London WC1H OPF, fairai ;• 
submitting applications lath 
Registrar of the Onlveraltr- 


imtt Fkvaawa awi — # uv>ih-t r— 

Curj-nm ugchanae rale la All 

lluaearch Followahlpa « 
normally for 3-3 yaw- 
Shui-ter parloda will ba «•- 
aldernil where leave wllfcovi 
pny ia being taken from an 
existing institution. PU>- 
(loctaral Fellowihlpa «* 
normally for one year. 

t Grants ara provldal 
towardH travel and rem.onL 
ABBlstnnco towards hovilnBO 
given to an appointee ,wp 
outside Canberra. BMW 
appointees will be requlradw 
join the auuerscnuaBon 


aollemt, ■ UI - nu ,u u— ■ — - ■ • 
allies. Maternity laeva 
available. The Unlva« 
-i^ht not to m 


raaorves the right not to ini*» 
an appointment or to b»W H 
appointment by Invltstloii u 
any tlma. Hl 


The University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP W 
MEDICAL HISTORY 

RBf. No. 

lory or Medicine. 

sKSsr . n dr u S-w5it 

SSWMl: 

medicine. A person aPR5 ,Bl fi 
from overseas W ®H “«*!»• 
entitled to customary *^1 
tance with travel and wni |JT 
expanses. 

Lsetiirsr: 


expanses. 

isistr 

p.a. (under review). 

— i-flhiw* 


n»*to,u 

(under 
turer: 

p.a. (under reviews 

Appolntm out# to 
ohlps/Sanlor Lec»«£H!lK|!** 
usually probsHonart fo^jaty 
years and the Sn* 

reserves. the right not. » 

caed with any appolnirtsfl" 

fltiqncfal or other rsa* 0 "* 
In 


ted to si 
quoting 
tbgathei 
vitae an 


rerereaa. to 
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tiIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2S.5.B4 

Universities continued 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Dap- r, ment a Of ApPl'ad 

LECTURER 

Applications are invited for 

tSSui “sr-AV* 

Physics. 

Tha appointment la Of S 

^? U . on na»#^ 

membar on study leave. 

Th« appointee . will ba 
..Meted » toech general 
ShVslM in service coursea in 
fSjftion to advanced teaching 
hSasrch. A aualirieatlon 
Kasophyslcs la preferred. 

Salary: Lecturer 1 K1 0.830 

par annum i Lecturer U 
k 18 670 per annum IK1 “ 
sti 0.89091 {Level of ap 
Dointreent will depend 
SSori quallficailona and 
ciparlsncej. 

Tha initial contract period 
I) for approximately three 
years. Other bene file Include a 
gratuity o( 94% taxed at Z%. 
Spcwlnlraant and repatriation 
Isrei. leave feres for the atafr 
ninbir and family after 18 
months of aervlce, aettllng-ln 
and sattllng-out Bllowancaa 
■U weeks paid leave per y - 
education rarea and aaaiatb>»-a 
iQwarxl* school feoa. free 
hauling, salary _ protection 
plan and medical benefit ache- 
mas are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) withe urrlculu mvl tejs 

and' Indicating earllaat avail. 
sbHIty to take Up appointment 
mould ba received by! The 
btrer, Papua New Guinea 
UnJva rally or TechnoloDV, Pri- 
vate Moll Dag, Lee. Papua 
New Quines, by 15 June 1B84. 
Apptlcents resident In the 
Urutsd Kingdom should alao 


sitlai (Appta), 56 Gordon 
Square, London WC1K OPF, 
from wham further general 
Information may be obtained. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Mechanical 
engineering 

Applications are Invited from 
dim and women for two 
Lectureships, both tenable 
from 1 October, 1984, 

A LECTURESHIP IN 
THE GENERAL AREA 
OF ENGINEERING 
DYNAMICS 

_ Applications are sought 
from candidates with 
upsrlenre in experimental 
aspects of tha subject end with 
research interests In the 
application of micro- 
processors, control and mea- 
surement of the roiponae of 
aynuma bodies nnd struc- 
tures. Teaching duties will 
cover parts of the four years of 
our new. undernraduato 
“ureea. Industrial short 
foi»*es and pasta rad u ate 
worxi 

A LECTURESHIP IN 
THE GENERAL AREA 
OF ENGINEERING 
FLUID MECHANICS 

-Applications are sought 
tom candidate with research 
interests in the measurement 

£ turbulent flow no | dB | n 

SSgggj jPB application!;, end 
a Pp analytical ana- 

& of w l li S= n "?lu,T"?J5 h 'CS 


flow fields In 
o-fflrtre application!}, and 
a PP analytical ana- 
MSI* ““‘ d How. Teaching 
wm bB mainly In the 
wee of Fluid Mechanica, but 
SHjjfe? Involve some ^leat 
iranafar and Thermo. 

D Y Hr the range of 
ciu’Jfl rBr 5 duBtB eouraaa (In- 
4 yo , or eouraa develop- 
SBWi Industrial abort 
and poatgraduate 

shSfilaM? r °E both poets 
jnould hold a Fh.D. degree 

”u&W, ld ha^tSShS 

Sa,i rising to fil 4, 1 35 a 


fi'SMn from tha Ragla 

S AM e eorete^f Staffing) 

culuf ^hont BDplIciiuone to 

g Saf s 


UnlverBity of 
■ Cambridge , 
< f Inb ndge Institute of 
Education •• 

•«S 8 »o„ 

aervlce educar* — 

rvingaUt L 

Phe Tutor will 
evelopitia and 
■ In tha neld of 
O claaaroom 
the Advanced 
:?°rt POuriS r T;'«H. n ** tarm and 

Sar ^-Siass r^aa 


University of London 
Chelsea College 

Centra for Bclonce und 
Mathematics Education 

GRADED 
ASSESSMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(GAIM) 

(Joint Chelsea Callege/ILEA/ 
University of London GCE 
HoanJ/London Regional CSE 
Board Project) 

Applications are invited for 
the post of 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Oil the above project. The 
project alms to develop a 
graded assessment scheme Tor 
Bl secondary children. 


although Initially starting 
from the lower end of the 
13—16 range. This will caver 
both content end process 
aspects of Mathematics. A 
further aspect or the work will 
be associated curriculum 
development and In-service 
training where necessary. The 
research team Includes an 
Executive Director from 
Chelsea College end a number 
or teachers seconded from 
ILEA Schools and Colleges. 
Th® poet la funded by the 
Nuffield _ Foundation until 
August 1986. 

The requirement (a for a 
senior person with experience 
of research and/or assess- 
ment. Salary up to £11,615 
p.a. plus £1 . 1 86 London 
Allowance. 

_ The post Is available from 
September 1984, but an 
appointment from January 
1985 would be considered. 
Application forme and further 
details from the Personnel 
Office, Chelsea College, 
University or London. 552 
King's Road, London BW10 


University College 
Dublin 

Department or Computer 
Science 

Applications are Invited for 

TWO ACADEMIC 
APPOINTMENTS 

In the Department of Com- 
puter Science: (1) a permanent 
Full -tlma post and (9) a tempo- 
rary one-year (1984-85) post. 
The Department offers a Gen- 
eral ana Honours B.Sc. , M.Sc. 
(by thesis or course work), 
and Ph.D. In Computer Sci- 
ence: and la expanding Ita 
facilities In IEEE Dus end Ring 
Local Area Networks. 

< 1 ) The person appointed to 
the rull-tlmo post will be 
required to I emu re on 
Machine Arch I tort urn and 

Communications , and to take 
charge of the microprocessor 
laboratory. 

(3) The person appointed to 
Ihn temporary one-year 

(1984-85) post will be 
raquired to lecture In the area 
of Compiler Construction, 
Formal Semantics or related 
topics. 

The appointments will be 
nmcJn at the level of either 
Assistant Lecturer or Collage 
Lecturer. Candidates must 
have completed or have near 
to completion a Ph.D. in Com- 
puter Science or In a minted 
area. 

The currant salary scales 
are: Assistant Lecturer! 

E :a, 62D-!r£ 15,747, Col lege 
cturar: Ir£ 13,292— 

Ir£l 7,873. 

Entry point on the relevant 
scale will ba In accordance 
with au niff I cation# and 

experience. 

Prior to application, fur 
ther Information (Including 
ppllcatjon procedure) may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and nursery. University Cal- 
lage, Belfleid, Dublin 4. Tele 
phone enquiries: 693244, ext. 
431. 

The closing data for receipt 
or completed applications Is 
Thursday, 14th June, 1984- 
HI 


University of 
Lancaster 

Modified Advertisement 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ATMOSPHERIC 
CHEMISTRY 




try. Preference wfil be given 
to applloanta who ara (htar- 
eeteu In both tha meudrament 
and mathematical ™ pdfl lJ'" 1 


of either: 1. the flag- 

aE&S!2»iS: s - 


.,SSSrto*ttl.feoW 

J lepartroent 
ic 111 ties 


W* (T n atKSa*» ; «»- 


ju^affsaa sst'ffl - 

tssysa? 



University of Salford 

Department uf Business and 
Administration 

3 YEAR TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
QUANTITY BUSINESS 
ANALYSIS 

Applications are Invited 
•rom suitably nualif led gradu 
ates in Statistics and Opera- 
tional Research for the above 
Post. Candidates should havo 

■ strong teaching Interest In 
thesa areas. 

_ . Salary scale £7 . 1 90- 

£14,125 pa U8S Benefits. 

Further particulars and 
application forms available 
from the Registrar. University 
of Salford, Salford MS 4WT 
(Tel: 061 756 5843. Ext. 215). 
to whom completed applica- 
tions should be returned H “ 

■ 3th June, 1984. quoting 
erence B A/33 /T H ES . 

Informal enquiries may also 
he mode to Mr F. Neal (Ext. 
7278i HI 


University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PERIODONTOLOGY 
AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Applications are Invited (or 
a Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment or Perl odontology and 
Public Health (Head of 
Department: Professor W. 1. 
R. navies). Applicants should 
have suitable postgraduate 
qualifications and a special 
Interest In Dental public 
Health and Preventive 
Dentistry. 

The appointee will bo 
expected to take up duties as 
close to October 1984 u Is 
possible. 

Annual salary (superannu- 
able) (currently under review: 
approx. B% Increase under 
consideration) Is on 
scale: HK5 124.930 - 259,520 
(£11,356 - 93,574 approx.) 
(Sterling equivalent ea at Mr- 
7, 1BB4). Starting salary w 
depand on quail 
experience. 

At current ratea, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
proas income. Housing bene- 
fits at a rental of 7 VX% or 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
application fo 


particulars and 
application forme may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 56 Gordon Square . 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Appointment! Unit, Sec- 
retary's Office, University of 
Hong Kong, Hang Kong. Clos- 
••ate: 


Hie City University 

bL-huu! ol 

Electrical Engineering and 
Applied Physic# 
Department of 


Department 
Eloatrlcal and Eli 
Bna Insert n 


Use t rente 
ng 


LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet of Lecturer In the 
Department of Elactrical and 
Elocironlo Engineering, a part 
of the School of Electrical 
Engineering and Applied 


Engineering 
Pliyalcs. 

The parson appointed will 
be required to undertake 
research Into meeaurement 
within the broad field of tele- 
communications and to teach 
undergraduate and post 
oraduata students on tin 
coursea of Che School. 

The successful candidate 
will ba expected to hold a doc- 
torate together with relevant 
postdoctoral or industrial 
experience: In exceptional cir- 
cumstances, appropriate 

erlence may be accpetable 
leu of a doctorate. 

The appointment will be 
offered for five year# In the 
rirat Instance . The SBlery wlll 
bo on the Beale £8,576 to 
£15,51 1 per annum Including 
London Allowance. 


,311 per annum including 


Application rorms and fur- 
ther parti oulora may be 

obtained from tne Academic 
Registrar's Department, The 


sSlbiSN 


Lancaster 
ificxtieafa 

raO| 

loti 


f^ applications SOth Ju^j 


Hie University of Now 
South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School of Geography 

LECTURER 


Applicants inouio • 

demonstrated 

computer mapping and BBO- 

MS ss 

image processing. 

The position Is, available 
from 1 August \B84 end 

appointment will 5j.^ r a 

{bad term of three years, 

Asa- 

Applications close 30 June 
1984. 

'tiSfa r W4 rsS 

^^ B 2?JWiffi: CCOrd .n3 

experience, . . 

For further In/ormatloa 

about cOodltJodS ori 

hSS 1 JSitateSha ^Secretary 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications sr« Invited for 
this position In the Univer- 
sity 's Department of 
Education. 

Applicants should have 
higher quBlIfliraMonn and 
experience In one of tha fol- 
lowing arena: the theory and 
practice of educational mea- 
surement, loHtlna anti evalua- 
tion: educational research and 
date analysis methods (Includ- 
ing naturalistic and related 
social research method a). 
Additional qualifications or 
experience In the areas or 
earners education, or voca- 
tional guidance counsellor 
training would be an advan- 
tage. Preference will be given 
to candidates who esn demon- 
strate the ability to work with 
teachers end schools In S con- 
sultative role. 

The salary for Senior Lec- 
turers Is on ■ scale from 
NZ$27,088 to 30,127 (bar), 
to NZ$34,387 per annum end 
for Lecturers Is on a scale 
from NZ$21,660 to 23,684 
per annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 

a salth Universities (Appta), 
l Gordon Bquare. London 
WCIH OPF. 

Applications dose with the 
Registrar, University of Can- 
terbury, PrlvatB Bag, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 
on 6 July 1984. HI 


Scottish Universities 
Research and Reactor 
Centre 

POST OF DIRECTOR 

The Centre was opened In 
1863 to provide research and 
teaching facilities In the reac- 
tor Held for the Scottish Uni- 
versities. Since then the range 
of Its activities has widened to 
Include Isotope geology and 
nuclear medicine. 

The Directorship of the 
Centra will be vacant on the 
retlrel of Professor H. W. 
Wilson on SOth September. 
1983. Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for this post which la on 
the professorial salary scale. 
The successful candidate will 
probably by e physicist, chem- 
ist, Isotope geologist or engi- 
neer with experience In the 
broad areas of reactor science 
end engineering. Isotope geol- 
ogy or nucloer medicine, in all 
or which fields the Centre has 
an established reputation. Tha 
Director will be expected to ba 
the aclentiric leader of the 
Centre. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from tha Academic 
Personnel Qffloo, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow. Olg 
BQQ, witaro applications (5 
copies: 1 copy In tlto cbbo of 
overseas applicants), glvin 


tha names and 
not more tl 

a iM w 


In reply plensa quote Ref. 
No. &256T. HI 


University of London 
King’s College London 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BYZANTINE 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

. Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Byzantine 
Language and Literature 
the 'New Blood* 
tha post 1 to ba held 
enta of 

__ ....pa end 

Modern Oreek Studies. Can- 
didates should be under the 
ege of 33 at the date of 
appointment (1 October 984 
or os soon as possible thereat 
ter) and 

have held a permanent 
academic teaching post 

Salary will ba on the scale 
£7,190 to £14,125 par annum 
□lua £1,186 per annum 


UMIST 


£7,190 to £14,129 par annum 
plus £1,186 per annum 
London Allowance. USB 
payable. 

Application rorms and fur- 
ther particular# ara available 
from Mr 8 P Harrow, Assis- 
tant Registrar. King's Coli«o« 

W mdon, _ Strand, 

C2R 2LB (Tel: 01 . 

K t 2689), Appllcatloni 

ould be submitted In dupli 
cate, with the name# of * 
referaesj as soon ea pass 
snd not | Inter then 8 Jun 


University of Reading 

. Dapartmant of Physiology 
and Biochemistry 

WELLCOME TRUST 
LECTURESHIP 

Applicants should; have' 
research experience., in the 
physiology of the fetus or 
newborn, and an Interest in 
the neurophysiology of 
development would bo an 
advantage. Tbe appointment 
IS from let Ofllflobor. 1 984 for 
three year# add pay be 
renewed for a further two 
years subject to satisfactory 
review- 

Applicable should hot be 

S ore than SB years old or 
riders of a tenured poet, 
arrant . Utjurer * eelary 
scale £7. IvS— £14, 125 P.a, 

particulars anti ,' 
forms < twd eoploa) ' . 
able from the Person- • 
nel Officer.. University of 


•,‘SeeS? 


Lnt-iurualiLps in the 
IJnparlmnnl or 
liinirumanletliiii nnd 
Analytical Sclnnro 

Application!) are Invited for 
the follow! min pool In Did 
recently ernatrd Dopnrtment 
of InnlrumiMitatlun end Ana- 
lytical Srlnncq. 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

(Ref: 1A&/75/CJ) 

Applications ura Invlcod. for 
a leaching appointment relat- 
ing to 'Imaging— synthesis, 
processing and nieanurament*. 
Applicants should have an 
Interest In one or morn or the 
following erase: Image sens- 
ing devices and their applica- 
tions. rest parallel date 
processing Including optical 
signal processing, image anal- 
ysis and on-line techniques. 

BIOMEDICAL 

ENGINEERING 

(Rer: 1AS/76/CJ) 

Applications aro Invited for 
a new lectureship Intended to 
reinforce and complement 
exlaltino research ana teach- 
ing Interests within the 
Department and concerned 
with sensors, transducers and 
systems of biomedical Interest 
with particular reference to 

Ilcetions of measurement 

.... Imaging of ultrasound and 
NMR. 

Commencing salaries will 
be according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience on tha 
■calc £7. ISO— £1 4.125 pa 

(under review). 

Requests for application 
farms and further particular# 
quoting the appropriate refer 
once, should be addressed to 
The Registrar. Room B9 
UMIST, PO Box 88. Manches- 
ter M60 1 QD. The closing data 
Is 22 Juno. 1804. HI 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Deportment of Cham leal 
Engineering 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 


Application# ora invited for 
a past of Temporary Lecturer 
in the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. The appointment 
is made in tho context of a 
Teaching Company Bahama 
between the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne and tha 
Fluid Beala Division of Ooqrne 
Angus and Co. l.td. The 
appointee will be expected to 
support Professor Goodrldgn 
and members of the Teaching 
Company Scheme In general, 
end to take a special interest 
In the p roc bib control aide of 
the project in particular. The 
successful candidate will have 
a good honours degree In a 
relevant engineering dlad- 

f illno and e special knowledge 
n the field of process control. 
The duration of the poet will 
bo throe yoar#. 

Storting salary will ba up to 
£12,080 par annum onthe 
Lecturers' scale t£7.190 — 
£14,1 25 p,s.j, according to 
age, qualification# and 
experience. 

Further particular# may be 
obtained from tho Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
lishment#) (F.P.), The Univer- 
sity, ft Kensington Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyno, NBl 
7_nu with whom application# 
(5 conies) together with tha 
names and tdaransi of three 
area#, should be lodaad not 
er then 8th June IBM. Hi 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Two Lectureships in 
Linguistics 

Application# or# Invited for 
post# In the Department 

nouistics to be filled from 

October 1 984 or a# Boon- a# 
possible thereafter. Tha posts 
are fori 

A Phonoloplat With 
research and teaching 
experience In recent phono- 


logical theories, training in 
phonetic#, ana a research 
interest In relating phonologi- 
cal theory to a sound basis! n 
phonetic#. An ability to teach 
historical linguistics will bean 
advantage . 

A Syntactlclan/Se man tide t 
with research and teaching 
experience in recant theories 
of syntax and/or recent theo- 
ries of formal semantics. 


Appointment# wj)l be ihsde 
at appropriate points on the 
Lecturer scale, £7,190— 
£f4 r lH0 (under review). , 

1 'Supplication# (7 copies), 
giving the ' . name# and 
addresses of three referee#, 
hould be a ant by Friday, 15th 
upe. to the Secretary, 
nl voralty or Edinburgh^ Old 
collage; South JT _ 
burgh EHB BYL, from 
further particulars 

id the department are 

jo^se quote rafai^ 


University of 

Edinburgh 

Department or Philosophy 

. Application# or# invited for 
the poet of 

LECTURER 

In the Department of Fhl- 
lo sophy vjrith effect from. 1 


r,“ f.r 11 tm ^ifr. rr • ' < • ■ t : I 


teach.BnDlent ph ilosbptiy both 
at elementary and at en 

(upder review) according to 
exportenee and qualifications 
pplIcBttoha Calx copies), glv 
tha hemes one * 

^riss*«vs5?r». B ,.j.c 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Electrical anil 
Electronic Engineering 

READERSHIP IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications urn Invltad for 
a Headerahlp In tho Depart- 
ment of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engl nee rl no from 
candidates whose interest# lla 
In one or more ol the follow- 
ing fields or electrical engi- 
neering: turbogenerator 

development, OlectrO- 

moclianlLS of machines, small 
machines, variable- epeed 
drives, power eluctronlcs. 
computation of fields In 
power apparatus, power Bye- 
terns. analysis snd simulation, 


power systems monitoring 
and protection. The successful 
candidate will be expected to 


have a proven record of 
research ativlty and be capable 
of co-oporatiug with the elec- 
trical engineering Industry. 

The post will ba available 
from 1 October 1 984 follow- 
ing the retirement of the pres- 
ent holder. Salary win be an 
the Readers* scale: £13,515— _ 
£16,925 par annum. Member- 
ship of a University superan- 
nuation scheme will be 
required. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Registrar, 
The University, 6 Kensington 
Terrace. Newcastle upon Tyne 
NEl 7RU with whom applica- 
tions 1 13 copies), giving tha 
names and addresses of three 
rereraea, should ba lodged by 
22 nd June, 1984. (Applicants 
from outsldo the ir.K. may 
submit one copy only). HI 


University of Hong 
Kong 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR/ 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

Applications are Invited for 
posts of Assistant Registrar/ 
Assistant Secretary In the 
University administration. 

Candidates should ba grad- 
uates of Rrltlah or Common- 
wealth Universities, with 
appropriate administrative 
experience, praforebly In a 
university. 

Annuel salary (suparannu- 
nble) (currently under review; 
approx. 0% Incrasao under 
consideration) la on o 8-nolnt 
scale: HK51 63. 266-227,100 
(£14,841— 20,645 approx.) 

(Sterling equivalent ax at Mav 
8 . 1984) . Start 
depend on qua 
experience. Appointment on 
2\4yeBrcontractwlth23 % ter 
mi nel gratuity may be conoid 
erad. At current rates, 
salaries tax will not exceed 
17% of gross Income. Hous- 
ing benefitsat a rental of 


rle* of formal semantics. •'"•*' 

Experience in computational c 

linguistics will be an l» c i 

advantage. £$B 

Annnlnlmnnhi will hM Ihldn 851 


Further particulars and 
application forms may ba 
obtained from tne Secretary 
General, Association or Com- 
mon wealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Appointments Unit, Hoc- 
rotary's Office, University of 
Honn Kong, Hong Kong. Clos- 
ing datei 22 June 1984. HI 


University of 
Queensland f? 
Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(TENURABLE) - 
PYSCHIATRY 

Higher degree In clinical 
psychology required with 
Interests In Interviewing, 
counselling and behavioural 

B iedirlne. Candidate# should 
nve an established record and 
continuing Interest *~ 
research, and interest# 
teaching behavioural scion-, 
and It# application In medical 
netting#. Some . clinical 
experience l# vary desirable. 

Salaries per annum: Senior 


[7 Lecturer £81:1. 


m whom f u 

Ian may- be ob 
quota R of wane 


ar . 

ed, -Flj 


: W»? 


851,994. Level end appoint- -f - 
ment will depend on ouallfica- “ 
tlone, experience and research . 
record. 

^^oilni . date: SOth June 

Information and 
11 cation form# are obtain 
lie from tha Secretary Qan- 
ai . Association of Common- 
lth Universities (Appta), 


WCIH OFF. 


University of 
Edinburgh 4 

Department of English 
'Literature 

Application# ere Invited for 

m 

LECTURESHIP. 

- in English Literature with- 
out limitation of period or 
apeaiaflam. Salary will b 

tne scale Ef,f90-rS14. 

(under review) according to 
experience and qualifications. 

Applications (#lx copies) 
giving . the name# am 
addresses of three raferaea. 
mild be sent by Frida y,.lBth ■ 
— to the Secretary., 

In burgh. Old 
dge, fedin*. - 
rom whom- 


eno#' number; 113 




I ^ ■ 1 


7 % : rf • 1 '1 V- 

:f -Vi' v-'-f.- 

:?:i» 












Universities continued 


UMIST 

lectureship in 
numerical 
ANALYSIS 

th FWS'WJK 

«£? £7.iKi5^ a § n 

(under review). p * 

j£K- Room DS. Jjmibt. ¥S 
ion rl'. Manchester M 60 

^ j25 , i9jB. elo " nH ‘ ,ata Ia ^f 

University of London 
London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 
CATERING 
MANAGER 

sgSfi?; tasa ■? «pn: 

SSA.15 Bra i ,ori * one bare! The 

n^nibor of mania served la 
soma 3,000 par day, * 

Applications ere IrvIiah 
deiSi n “nuried 1 eandi- 

areirsnie is not essential. 

nR» skhe 

returned by laith lun? inaS 

'Hie University of 
Sheffield 

Division. or economic Studies 

LECTURESHIP in 

0 r CAMSATI 0 NAL 

behaviour/ 

industrial 

relations 

^isa»-ss , 

be oru : 


onour* degree 


chess' area's"." 
In the range 

n i3S H . r y°e^- 
«■« bafrj 


BMvms 

*rate>nsB 

Unlveraky of 
Edinburgh 

School or Scottish Studies 
Applications are invited ror 

two lectureships 

Studies*” JShLfiL Scottish 




-« a r 


WffisS.j 


1 WM«al,; f 


m °ShS51lS r p K«XilSMi r S5g 

■WSSlfe i p i l li -6 - u $ 

*■ — ■- 

University of Maryland 
LECTURERS in 

SCIENCE 
AND INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

management 

n£ 

k fiSjg 

Ares 

North Audley Jtrmt? London 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Enolnoerina 

^LECTURER IN 
COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 

C^mmun ice*? fon "ttSSE? 1, ft 

turVr^M'^^.gg -Sft V23 
Sfvlow" nnU 5 , i, h <" ca,a uuSSB 

Placing. wllh appropriate 

fltt 

MSf^S 

University of London 
Goldsmiths' College 

School or Adult and 
t „_S?i nmLmlt i’ Studies 
Lee Community Education 
Centra 

LECTURER IN 
ADULT LITERACY 

and basic 

EDUCATION 

s smsigms 
mmr<M 


SEstifc-S 

its 

-Stftfffla s, d 2KS 

i™^ larv Q "8«i« (B,aoa x is 

tssaz* 10 «*m! 

l»ri Vl i l i! B ,£ or further partlcu- 
HealaVrer*” S ® nl ?E Assistant 

ufflarwj: 
Ss si , *>w w caBs 
fia iVjW 8 iv ,ppi, | 

University of York 

Department or Education 

, n lecturer in 

"KnVcSS™ 

1 qtawi 

S&ffi* 1 In the tna^ra-^ 

a 2a h rl5S^} n ^ n t will borpr 

Autumn iflM. yonr " rr °'P 

■wSS'Yf, 1 bo t'o , clt 0 ^yi ^c^ll, 
annum, with uas CI 4,1 ® a oor 

Heellnaion. York yoi Vrm 1 

number' fl/ISli“ oto rofB reijee 

London 

•tlnps College London 

TWO lectureships 

LAWS 

Lr&ninal Law and 
Labour Law 


University of Stirling 

Technological Economics 
Research Unit 

Coat- effective Availability 
Modelling 

a Aopllcatlons are Invited for 

STUDENTSHIP 
UNDER THE ESRC/ 
SERC JOINT 
COMMITTEE QUOTA 

-project (sub)oct to 
“EProveD into more cast- 
"‘fP^ve modelling of the 
reliability and availability of 
engineering systems to be cer- 
a ?«>tembBr 1984 
at the University of Stlrllna 
Md at the UK AEA’a National 

Ro,| abi | Vty 

,h ‘Warrington). Tha 
J S 1 la p “ rt L cu,Rr V centred 
S?-^ fl i°K! ora,, * od m °thad8 or 
•'’“tenia and tlielr 

systoma B mode?l l°ng fll o ^Yppflod 

numeracy. NCSR Is prepared 

BPem PP en,ent thB atud «ntehip 

scssiHiiSis 


The University of 
„ Sydney 
Royal Alexandra 
Hospital For Children 

(Reference No. 1B/05) 

CHAIR OF CHILD 
PSYCHIATRY 

susl'&RSSSE 

and la 


S r ^ a «M tl0 "- 

aleo 


The University of 
Melbourne 

postgraduate 

^SfHOLARSmPS 
MID YEAR AWARDS 

unilertakinn *??,„ donl " ,n 


The University of 
Sussex 

School of Engineering and 
Applied Sciences 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 
DYNAMICS 

, .AppIkN'tlonB are Invited for 

Irnl ,n . ,he M "Chan- 

<c«l aiHl Clvfll Engineering Sub- 

Or tohX? U P |‘ a IfiF “ h froIn la* 

S h vv' -fSffiSSS 

SsA R “»« 

fe'S'JPaT 

axperlancB. The buccohRiI 
S^Lh 111 b0 °*JP"cled to 
th o k ® "P 1 VD ‘‘O" 1 rlu U t fo n to 

**letliig strong reaourcli 
■uilvlliai; these lucludn work 

S'Ar, U l?i 11 P"' lri °ntlflca- 
!!?," *PJ vibration rantro] or 

nmH n"^ ri r uetur as , 8 te ma 

toMTdSTp^ ran,|B £7 * 190 
H^eSS 1 av-eW 

Enola 51 ^ D ^ h ‘on , C BN 1 “Irh 
J uno a ] , B84 0r asth 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

Department of Anthropology 

A CHAIR IN MAORI 

a ASStaPO" a C® Invited for 
5 lr I n Mo °rl. This pajl- 

m^Asrsm* 

c£ nfl * pubfish I no Bn< reco«i a 
S?thh? Bn t C h2 0 * Blory bo 

rSuors, th0 ra , nfle or Pro- 
NZJ4 1 ,937— $32 402 P, ' Ba 2i , £ 

A»n.m«u?°a n ntl It ta,od ^ 3 

as^=«%ias s 

Corrected Advertisement 

The University of 
Western Australia 
Nodlands. Western 
Australia, 6009 


Sir YZkrS? SyjSS" » oeffi 
?w.*^nd 


‘“aa™ /-"Was 

■Uowanree era payi3jiS? ndant 

£&*&', 'S, 'Si? /«; 


diversity of 
Edinburgh 

B Aopllcatlana era Invited for 

'SJF ORARY 

* LECTURESHIP 


JiKila BltHe 


ilOSlSaP 




*■*?• “Od; fur- 

■ ^P'lflssr 
s;S on, - Mr 


yv -iddltiona 

-"rr ‘ 

UniversityofBristol 

..wcr&sw “ 

SECOND CHAIR IN ! 
.■C^SCHOOL FOR ; 
ADViUVCED URBAN 
STUDIES 

fiultebly qual,,,^ app N . 

y tod to submit - 
by 30th June > ■ 

intent mav h* 


■«na 

die BouHs, ' jSfi 


HR 

ffiprsa. 


University of London 
, Hsythrop pollege . 
LECTURESHIP IN - 
; : PWLgSOpHY OF 

■ religion 

Oniy! n " blft , ,or ^ years : : 

Ear i—l.-’. ’■ -i . 


CHAIR IN 

education 

JSSURM 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department or Economics 
• ApD,,ca Mone are Invited for 

^CTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
ECONOmcSAND 

econometrics 

tenable from October 1984 

^9SEB*HF 


JHETIMESHlGHEREDUCATlQN^ g 

University of ruITT, - 

Canterbury 1 he ^Veraltv , 

New Zealand Sydney 1 


SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 

should uoaaass n higher i^oren 
and should preferably have 
rorpuruta membnrslilp „» S 
reeng nisnd liuiKutlaii n n w P „ 

' , , all,ry r,,r Senior Lnc- 
NZS27.08B O to SoffS^T 

'i!: r oT‘rS! 
SA nSSff 1 - 660 tl> W8ft 

Ansoolntlnn i>[ CiVmni.,,. 
«5®“JSh Uiilversltlim (H 
wciifoPF. Hqiia,n - Lafufon 
Appl lent Ions rinse with ilm 

ISKS?-- u, j!K*” "s;n- 

,b 8 t 


University College 
London 

lectureship IN 
linguistics 

“a soon thorsafter na possible 

ipiti 

a.i .186 London Allowance*. 

Socro fa ry 1 * 1 1 ° n 8 % Assistant 
UnlvernJtv 


University of Bradford 

lectureship AT 
__ THE project 
PLANNING CENTRE 

FO RDEVELOPmG 

COUNTRIES 

^3SK?=a*g 

msmi 

KlSj; n nl '" U vn 




University of Exeter 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

(WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO 
GERMAN LAW) 


savsSwars 

ffsas??* J&USL «•««!; 


obatos5 u f h “» 

?s) u ? r i 


fss-SiSS 


The Univenityof 
Aston 

Birmingham 

Denortment of Mode, 
Language i U t2Sh, UlB| 

lecturer m 
ENGLISH (EH^pj 

AppIlcetUin* are InvlMh 
the above lecturaahjBi^Sfi 

SS-SS1 

m; or umV!, n "a , i, n i, a *:S'S 

operations. “ s “ Ie 

a P ^ n nr Bnl "IU hi la 

renewal for a fbWar pSS 
SSJ 1 *™* Y e “f»- Initial nJe 
will bo wlihin and up tod 

i2,“f l i'2 u . , Ui ,f th# «naa fT,» 
lo *14, 183 per annum. 

Application forma ind lir 
*“" r 1 Particular may i 
Obtained from Iho Stt 

9J£< c «ir. (quoting Ref! ill 
ni ..H’}* varaity of aium 1 
Dlnn Ingham, Goaia Grtt* 
7ET. (Tafcl 
339 38\ 1 Ext 4564). CJM* 
d “ le for receipt of awUa 
tlonB Ib 15 th June lBa4/E 


University of Bril 

Hchuul or Vatorlnory Ed 
Langrord House 

GENERAL 

SECRETARY 

L Appl Iloi Iona ore Invite 
the post <if Oenersl 8acn 
ni tiiu dchiiol of yeierl 
nrlence which Is altuata 
Luniifuril rlouia, foul 
mU«w a null* of tha Unlvs 
I'rncliirl. This post card 
lilull level of raapoaalbLHt 
udnilnlstrutlon on alia aoi 
llnlsiin with die central ad 
Islml Inn In l)rlitol thn 
} ho Offices ur the Bui 
Flnnncii Officer and n«U 
nnd Hocretnry. 

The nppalnlmant will 
made nn tlratle IA (*7.l 
£11,613 per annum, ui 
review) nr the AdmlnutH 
Staff salary scale. It la b> 
pitted however that aubju 
antlsfuctory performanca 
Person appalntod nuf 
ax period to take up Uis p« 
from 1 August 18B4. 

Applications. Ineludtas 
curriculum vitas aod 
names and addresses of I 


University of Bristol. , 
House, Bristol B8B 1TH 
whom further DBrUculs 
be obtained. Pleaie quo 
erence JP. 


University ofLoi 
Birkbeck Collef 

LECTURESHIP 
HISTORY OF A 


Hi 


to the . 


be 
ah- 


Sociology 

OFFICIAL FELLOW 

JHiKH'. 


Applications ere Inv 
the Lectureship In -Hie 
Art in the field of l&l 
tury end 80th Centum 
tenable from Is* * 
19B4. initial salaryj 
made within the fin 

rnvbiwl nlus all 


Ojp P 1 1 c a t ions ( s| ?cn n ^ ^iYlV -nU eSpiicstlc 

the namai of ihrSS 'i B,wln 8 may bs obtained fi 

Should ho V n n, h J B u reroreae. Assistant Secretaiy J 

1984. quStlna * u l} a - nellfTHEB). Blrkb« 

3378 na ra «®renr«i No. isga. Moist Strael. 

HI Wc4e 7HX, to whom 

— llnris InpInHlnn full 



Schiller Inftemattonal 
University 
London 

PART-TIME 
.LECTURERS IN 
I CHEMISTRY, 

: accounmn6 


WCiE 7HX. to Whom i 
(lone including WII 
names or two reforssst 
be sent by Z 1th June i* 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 
CHAIR OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

AOolicatloiU are In.t. 1 !!, ikb- 


per annum with wnttSs^er. 

rights uiuwr . 

Furth 

S Zftls 



^Ue TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.5.84 


Universities cont 


Miscellaneous 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 


Metropolitan Borough 
of Rochdale 


LECTURERS IN FINE 
ARTS 


Education Department 
An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

Required na soon aa possible 


^ RE T E 0 A B ^Sk N r7 E N . fENTS 


MANAGER OF OPEN 
TECH UNIT 


Anullcatlona ore Invited 
. Doraons suitably 

nuaMfled R* one of lf l° fo IiP W " 
ifia hmkL araaa for three 
minions ol Lecturer In the 
Ffnl varsity 'a School or Fine 
Arts "on® appointment In Art 
Hl.tory (■ lo ba made plua two 
other appointments): 


la newly opened Training 
and Education Centra for YTB 
end Adult Training Strategy. 
Salary Scale (£[5.473 - 

£14,610) Burnham FE (Head 
of Department 3), 


ART HISTORY: MEDIEVAL 

AND RENAISSANCE 

Studies 


pbintmakino and 
drawing 


graphic design and 
drawino 



FILM AND TELEVISION 


ThB salary for Lscturere is 
a. amle from NZ$81,660 to 
183,684 per annum. 


Scholarships 


Applicant* ere requested to 
□htaln Conditions of Appoint- 
ment before submitting a for- 
mal written application. 


Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple), 
36 Gordon Square, London 


University of London 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
HUGUENOT 
RESEARCH 


WCIHOPF (please specify 
a reals i In which Interested). 


Applications close with the 
ReaStror, University of Can- 
terbury. Private Bug. 
Christchurch, New Zeeland, 
on 31 July 1984. HI 



Fellowships 


University of Oxford 
St Catherine's College 


Oxford and Rolls-Royce Ltd 


The College proposes to 
appoint a 


The University of 
Manchester 
The Financial Control 
Research Institute 
Limited 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


has funded a 


In Engineering Science for 
three years . from October 
1084. or aa soon thereafter as 
pOBaibla, In a field af Interest 
to Rolla-Royce Ltd. Thero ere 
at present active research pro- 

« ra mmes In Oxford on the 
uld mechanics and thermo- 


RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN STRATEGIC 
CONTROL 


dynamics or turbomschlnery. 
Candidate* should have a 
broad background in mechan 


tenable for two yoara from 
July 1st. 1984 or later at the 
Manchester Business School 


leal engineering and be pre- 
pared Ip join in and take 


rtipoQilbtlity for one or more 
of those programmes. Thore 
will be opportunities avail able 
lot limited college teaching. 


Candidates should be in the 
Wtanee 84 — 33; they should 
now a doctorate, though catt- 


hnM*. JT.r_ -7' -..w-.m miotiau py Ilia nnpiisatiun ui 

di(}?t2- i Cto *u te ' t ,ou ? f l ca “" techniques drown from finan- 

n\?r« 5W.“I tlm ?* a clal control methodology. TbO 

HErffi *i a tt JT hD Win bo con- successful candldata may bs 

ilt^r ^ '* l n T»! on the Unlvor- auked to conduct rssoarch on 


to carry out a research project 
on the ways In which strategic 
target* are set out with 
respect to product or service 
quality among British com- 
panies, how measures are 
mndo to ensure attainment, 
and how improvements In 
til nan procuiiurue inuy be 
arrocted by the application or 
techniques drown from finan- 
cial control methodology. The 


other dimensions or strategy, 
besides quality, during the 
aocnnd yoer of the appolnt- 


H**0W1, plus entitlement to 
■raa ntaale and residence (for a 
■ingle person) In Collago. 


aocnnd year or the appolnt- 
mnnt. Praforred candidates 
aro llkoly to be those 1 1 ) with 
MBA or equivalent, or (8) 
with business research 
experience, or 15) with an 
accountancy qualification or 
(4) with practical knowledge 
of marketing nnd strategic 

«Sf.« Aifi!ffiriB--Sp 

£7.190 - £11.613 p.ft.. Is 
envisaged. Further particulars 


^ J , H rU !P^P nrtlc ulore may be 
“tslnad from tho Master. St. 
SMyJrw Cpllego, oxiord 
.tuj- Apollcatlona shou 
nolt -- 


University of London 
The London School of 
Economics 


and application forms (retur- 
nable by June 8th) from the 
Registrar, The Uniyorslty, 

MancIieiiter_M13 BPL. Quote 


THE MORRIS 
.GINSBERG 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


gH» L SSS°Po» 1 i£,S?; 


University of 
Edinburgh 


>: ra= 

mBn» C ^.7;L tt<10 ° r Manaae- 


Feculty of Arte 


RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 


mmt . Viv™ U1 naanaga- 
•DMlh.fS'iifi othBr offices. 
gHg mtiiienta or awards, for 


Applications ere Invited for 
wo Resssrch FellowahipSi 
enable for e period of three 
ears from let October. 1984, 


ssKS.’gs? fr vs ,?g 

•*““}«* not be le*c 
«4nv n »i™r m- K.91W be held 
"yomill? w,th| n the next 


{ 'ears from lit OctobBr. 19B4i 
n any branch or tho nupian- 
tie*. Cendldatea must be of 
postdoctoral or 


SSSuh and will bo expected to 
undertake a clDB f «V>h«r 
programme of reaearen, eitner 
individually or as Part of o 
team-project. Salary will bo 
within the range E 7.1 90- 
£8,330 on the Research Asso- 
ciate 1A scale. 


*M PnW P r Economics 
EK.-v._?oHycBi Science, 


mm i niiHD 

,330 on the Research Asso- 
ta 1 A scale. 


her particulars .JVora 


pbiiQhtnn *s£?‘ . . Science, 

>VC3A to, 4Ax? fcre P t ' London 
* tom whom 

•« -«lP 


bltfisrri* tarms are aveii- 

i«AK?S2i low? ,tara, SS 


the secretary. Mniwjjjjjr-. 

SSSTSk.. 

?,^»V.WnK«SSI 


erees, should be sent by 
Friday. 13th 

quote reference no. Sits. h» 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 


T.H.E.S. 


when replying 
to advertisements , _ 


I 


Polytechnics 


GLASGOW COLLEGE 


S ; of TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER A' 
IN RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


The College Is a polytechnic type Institution ol advanced 
higher education which may be designated a Scottish Central 
Institution. 


£8,313-£13,125 (award pending) 
Post Ref: 84/10 


SENIOR LECTURER ‘A’ 


COMPUTER RUDIES 

Candidate* should have high »cad a mta quatf&ca tan*, preferably wttn s 
higher degree In computer •dance or otharrelflvanUDBdplIne. and an 
appropdslelwal ot on-going research ordevetopmontectMly Ins mojor 
ere* ol Computer Seta nee or Information Technology. InduAlal 
experience vA also been advantage 


Applications are invited from graduates 
or diplomates in Home Economics or a 
related discipline who also have qualific- 
ations and experience in Management/ 
Business Studies. 


SENIOR LECTURER ‘A’ 


Further details and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


BE6IHCAL AND ELECTROMC ENBINEEMNB 

To coNibuutoleedeiihip. development and management of me 
departmenl. Applicants should have research and/Or Induatrlel 
experience In Bieaubjact, and preteraWy leaching expartenca al degree 


The dosing date Tor applications is 

Friday 8ih June 1984. 

114829) 


SENIOR LECTURER ‘A 9 


PSYCHOLOGY 


andbe able lostlmullis re search wfthinlhedepB^mnthwotM baa 
major advantage lor candidate* to possees a good Knowledflaol 
computers andpracUcalexperienceot Ihelrappllcalion In llte teaching ol 


THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 0»3 


I Pnrti Drive. lilusgim C.16LP. 

Tel: 04 1 -XU 8 14 1 
A Sfollish Co rural Inslilution. 


LECTURER 


ELECTHCAL AM ELECTRONIC BNUNEEltiRfl 



given opportunity toupdale existing 


LECTURER 


LECTURER A' 
IN TEXTILE 


auccessfulGSTKlIdatewlllbeeimectad to tsachln erees which Intrude 
applicable mathematica, stabsuca, ope radon si research and txalnaes 
mathamatiea, to contribute 10 course development and administration, 
and lo undertake research end/or consultancy. 

Salaries 

I SENIOR LECTURER 'A 1 ei2.777-C14.1B4 (Bar) EtB.104 

LECTURER 'A' £8£B8-£1 2,777 (Bar) £13.7 10 

AmUcolionfomwfromiheEBUbliahniBntBOIflcer.QlBagowCoilege . 
of Technology, Cowcaddena Road, Glasgow 04 OBA. Tel: 

041 -332 70M. to be returned w»hln 14 days ol the 


SCIENCE Er 


TECHNOLOGY 


appearance cl this advertiaemem. 
Edward Miner 


Edward Miner 
Dlrsatcr 0 ! Ed u cation 


Re -advertisement 
£8,313-£13,125 (award pending) 
Post Ref: 84/2 

Applications are Invited for the above 


'Strathclyde 
I Department 
I of Education 


post in the Department or Applied and 
Life Sciences. The person appointed will 


Faculty of Science 

Department of Mathematics and Computer 
Studies 


Principal Lecturer Posts 


Life Sciences. The person appointed will 
teach mainly Textile Science and 
Technology on the B.A. Home 
Economics degree, together with smaller 
amounts of basic Chemistry and Physics. 

Further details and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The dosing date for applications is 
Friday 15th June 1984. 

114839) 




Salary scale; £12,519 to £16,744 (Under Review) 


Vacancies exist for graduates with a research and 
academic and/or industrial background, We are 
particularly Interested In applicants who have 
experience In one of the following fields:- 
Appllcalionaof Microcomputers In Business 
Engineering Mathematics 
Industrial Applications of Computers 
Information Technology 
Mathematical Modelling 
Stochastic Techniques 


THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW m 


I Park Drive, Glasgow. G38I.P. 

•net: 041-334 SI4L. 

A Scottish Central Institution. 


Software Engineering 

Successful candidates will be expected to strengthen 
the research and academic leadership In the 
Department 

— rtloultrefrom 


Polytechnic of tho 
South Bank 



South Bank 
Borough Road. London, 
SE10AA 


Trent Polytechnic 


Department ot BtluaaUuu 
Studies 


Faculty of Education. Human 
and Social Studies 
Depart m ant of Homs 


Economics and Consumer 
Studies 


pi SUNDERLAND 
lllli POLYTECHNIC 


LECTURER 
H/8ENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN TEXTILES 


LECTURER GRADE 
U/8ENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


poll cat ions are. Invited for 
itt: above post to, Join a team 
sveiopina ... an Integrated 
eaten approach relating rash 
— — — chnology in textile 
Candidates should 


Applications for the above 
post are Invited from wall- 
quel 1 fled graduates .with 

recent, substantial and tutw. 
easeful experience of toaduna 
nursery and Infant children. 


S uraery and Infant children, 
he person appointed win be 
leeled to Initiate and to 




— developments In 

Initial iSKl and FOCE) and 
In-service courses of t Baulin r 
education (or work with th« 


lop and 
tsaohlnL 


be graduates who have spa 
clsirsed In garment 


Re-fldvsrtl8emant 

Applications are Invited for tha following posts: 


atruatlon and technology, and 
who will be able to contribute 
to tha design and textile acl 


School of Admlnlatmtiw Studies 


Principal Lecturer (Ref. aa/iosj 

Course Leader dulgnata forpropowd BAIHona) course In Business 


Textiles la an Important 
part dr the courses run by the 
department, ana the success- 
ful candidate will be expected 

B i teach on both the B.Ed. 
ome . Boo up mica teacher 
ilng cqurse on 


early years of childhood <3-8 1 
and to contribute to the teach- 
ing of Education Studies nnd 
Language In theab courses. It 
Is nopea that an appointment 
can be made to commence In 
September, but the Poly- 
technic is prepared to 


postpone this to January. 
1 985 for a suitable candidate. 


Administration. 


School of Management Science* 


ilngoaursa and on the new 
o. u .. Food. Textiles, nnd 
Consumer Studies course, 
which prepares students Tor 
work in litdiutry. An ability to 


Department of Mathematical 
Statistics and Operational 
Research 


Principal Lecturer in Business 
Information Technology (Ref.AA/nu 


work In industry ___ 

work sa part of s textile team 
Is Important, together with a 


Willingness to 
rases rah Interests 


LECTURER GRADE 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS . 


from Pm AwimI Of/H* flnrar«T PolytteMe, 
Cotporwdoti Stn st Pmton, Pfl!2TQ. • 

Taf: ft!777/ 262077 WOffrV #WW*wr 


■BJuUttH/. .. ■ ' 

ThePOfyUChnkltb^r#>ai*WL»™*Mr0 

PoiyBpMcfa&S*pt*fnb*l&*.. 


FR1 

H 

TEI 


Experience . In ■ schools 
and/or. industry la desirable. 

_ Salary will be In tha rtmge: 
Lecturer II £8^203 (x 10 f. - 


Applications are Invited for 
perms nan t - full-time 


HfW 

lna|ua<ve i' . of . . London 


pp ointment from -I Bantam 
er 1884 or as soqn u 


Allowance. . 


slble thsresf ter. CandlcfstBs 
should hold appropriate 
qualifications and. nsva rele- 
vant teaching, research or 
professional experience. 


Further details and applies- 


:Bfe®?hffWV s P 

. - ,'Cioabig date for receipt or 


Salary scale: E7.B15- 

13,443. per annum. 


Further details and farm of 

mar affiurrarAes 










Polytechnics continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

. (PROPOSED) 


-w uwmiariymj, 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

LECTURBHIP in mathematics 


■ — ■ «m u «bu iN0 nea 

FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

two lectoreships in design 

Sultabfy qualified graduate* In the faM m Thl- 


required iJTSi'SwB » £,□££ <**?" m 

courses In Design. A boadWri a™™J?» d6V8l °e a ran B B new 
j Industrial and Env^onmanrai Deslan 'tn^fth^^ f,? Uflhf In , ,he BfM * °* 

computer applications taMgiL ‘ S ,h wltfl an /merest In 

| F JSiim™ UB,NE88 AND MANAGEMENT 

ESSSEKB marketing 

^iketo^aS 0 ^ International 

academic qiisMcation prefefabhfai h "® ? n ■PPTOPffate 

industrial experience. Pravfoua mfpi, 8 and retavanr 

^sffl.sasa.M.sa 

■i£SS* "" ta d '“"*» d "* VMato*. and 

Ftirther pflrtlcutan may be obtained from: 

The Staffing Officer |De rig natal 
POBo? SS"* 1 Url,V8ra[ty 01 Ulster 
. Coleraine 
Co^o rcdondorry 

should bn reCBW bv K J unB 1fl8J • |M8I8 , 

POLYTECHNIC OF CENTRAL LONDON 

Part-time 

Lecturing Staff 

Business Studies. utty Qf Soc,fl l Sciences and 

W fS,BB8 2 0f Bflnkln 0 Diploma only! 

Certificate of Statfstics for Buelneas and Government 

“ Pr ° feasJon81 Examlnationa 
tensltonf 01 Accountants - Level 1, 2 end 3 

S55 % ( j l " r,flred Secretaries and Admlnfstratora 
Car tiff ad Diploma In Accounting and Finance 

- 

Institute of Taxation 
Institute of Export (Final! 

ev^rtgj^ Insurance Institute (part-time day and/or 

?"»■ ° f Accountancy. Taxa.inm 


WJUI ? *» particularly welcomed 


V. to the Dean, 
> Studies, 32-38 
of June 1984. 

(140331 


Bristol Polytechnic 

BtralflUH Stud Oeparrment 

■^fas 

. SE^R^CTimER 
IN BUSINESS 
POLICY 

Ref No L/33 

,.2 §ksk*. 

t pftra , aiua 1 ap 

tho 2aUy. , *iW-.£ 0 3S 8 rP°«l''vvith 


^SSE?«adS| . 
■■saWsfeil- 


, BubJocVerei, 

BSUff i S6«jfc 

i^srafa 


Themes Polytechnic 

School or Chamlatry 

^cTURERnm 

ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

*tuallfeac| to 2?Si , 5.'iV W . h « w«u 

Spif 

School or Social Sciences 

, v 

gONTRACt ; 
RESEARCH 
.. . ASSISTANT i 


Polytechnic 
^ of Wales 

DEPARTMENT DF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
4 -BUILDING 

Applications are InvItBd tram 
suitably qualified graduates to loach 
Building Construction and related 

I Management and Administration 
aubjacrs, to Degree end Higher 
National Diploma levels. 

Practical Industrial experience 
and professional qualifications are 
desirable as la an Interest In 
computer-based methods. 

Salary: £7. 215-f 13,443 p.a. Incl. 
(Salary award pending w.e.f. 
1.4.841. 

Furth«r particulars and 
application forms are available 
from:— 

Tha Personnel Officer 
The Polytechnic of Wales 
PONTYPRIDD 
Mid Glamorgan. CF37 1 DL 
.. , T «I: (04431 406133 ext 2021 

Closing cfala: Friday 8 Juno 1984 048211 

City Polytechnic of 
Hong Kong 


-J&S **“■ Prospects j 
n fw Institution In th 
process of being established; 


PRINCIPAL 

LECTURERS 

required In the following 
Deportments: “ 

Accountancy 

(B u Udi nq " t o nstnVction/tiSa n ■ 
_ ape men t or Building 
Surveying and QUontlty 

Surveying I 

and Management 
(Economics or Business Law) 

Computer Studies 
Electronic Engineering 

(jSSiss-Hiasr-ff^-,. 

Cl fiRSSK"* ■* »“« 



KiiCS .a; 

SEa- ** -as-'Sk 

would also be considered. 
Salary Scales; Principal 

taftSfST'u,* „ 


■ABhJSBV requirod to Sf^S3?2fl ttnd * hB Bevelopm Lot 

PA?Si a K!Y_*!®vo«a gJSsjp 1 " **mV3w2RS!1 


ftir’»L a ri rrom. th* LU scsTn in 

few&rWE 




ate 

Sslsryi CdiflS4 Incluslvs. 

'Further 


rS5i5wi “ urr »" l, y under 
and Conditions of . 

msdo int»RSPJ n,mB,lt W ' J1 bo 

^mSi^S a an *aS!RK 

Y-Odovor. entire contract 

r«vi d ;„WJa SSSSSiJSE! 

end i^n? V8raea . B a PP uln toes 

^fft.!T l S‘SM. r *.” d 0 J;"S: 

:iftw.n c c h . u . d ™" , :„ <1 - s "“8» 

Passages. ■ ICBV0 


ar 

London 

ivo,%n^ r '° r 


i owop l - 688 NatKrn 


Interviews of United Kina. 
JlSt m sr5 n Dl , . d n^5 ? n P 1 ; sh^rl 

,f“ l _“ rB .Pisnned to tah* olsca 
July. 0 " 110 " be, °™ 

. Tdculfcy ofEngineering 
and Science .1 

DBW «c°4 HMl ' h 
. SENIOR LECTURER 
in NURSING^ 
studies 

g^S®§.8SS“:V lb,Ufl 

I? 1 * Wevalo 







Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Education 

LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
(JUNIOR) 

Ref No L>32 

A vacancy has occurred for 
a lecturer with recent and rel- 
evant successful classroom 
experience nt Junior School 
level who cen act as a class 
mana gement tutor and ran- 

in Jtnrul to both U? l,,Ql and 

'"-.r r* ”. w y,»” ■ The person 
fiEE-'H 1 . 0 .? YS. 111 mpUdaln close 
links with tho primary school 
rlauroDni nnd It le hoped that 
he/she will also develop a cur- 
riculum specialism. 

LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Ref No L/3 1 

A vacancy has occurred for 
* tocturtr In the applications 

rassir^isass ass 

Ih«»r? , i 0COUP “ oa - Applicants 
cesafld h “ Va rocen i and "be- 

3-,« bSRsassf 

S5S , liT„'!S2 , jasS. a *»JS ; 

bB A t 2i ln « t riE2i t .i!2 research will 
“h advantage. Sun-««r..i 
candidates will 
take up 

ciST^a? ffiL VA Vrf 1 * 
fSZrT-1 8 fa*i & 6 g 2 -^«.* 8 a 

^ss^sssr 1 pre < v Pro- 

fhe SL 5*l e LI1 -“leTo 
Report). Urth0r “““‘to" 

ap£tS.& £2 

returned by 8 June inns 0 

gfiK TEaSI. th S ParannStl 

n ®| 0 ^r enoltey ’ 

BSWWlM 1 ?" 401 fi3626r: 

Refarence "W^STTSHtS 
communication a. ™ HS 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
nollings Faculty 

DePBr B , c m o°n n o l m^ l,Qmo 

^LECTURER II IN 

HOME ECONOMICS 


«H»1 " co,B * 7 -oia- 


^W uno 

marked toT t °& 

a«rf£ if 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Science 

Department of Oeogrsphy 

lecturer n in 
GEOGRAPHY 

Sii fess jy!! 

Ksasss-S BBW gaaa 

■tatlatca. * computing and 

h0VO an 

graduate qufflfSmSoa . BO * t_ 

e 7 i‘Y a 2 d i% V5Sf ur ? r !l i 
^ddon all a wa nn , n 0 U8 * ''a of 

and Booifr.. 


; Polytechnic 

.«-5ffis^ o gs«-^« todror 

: ^MINI^TRATIOft 

ea^sss' 

„«■»!= to 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION Simp. -. |n| | 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Apartment Qf 

INSTITUTE Communication 

OF HIGHER and Media 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for: 

LH/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MEDIA PRODUCTION 

Applicants for (his prat should bo graduates who k». 
worklng and/or teaching In soma aspect 

production experience In ono or more of tho followlrws^u’ Pf8nrt 
Tolavtalon, Audio. Pholooraphy, Film ond ^ h ^ 8Bfia 

successful Applicant will teach on ^ 

communication and media - developments mtat CWw ■ 
nclurio vldw disc computer graphics end oth^rSS ( ^ M 
techniques. Hesoarch and consuliancy actlvliiea are elcouLn”** 

LII/SENIOR LECTURER MEDIA 
PRODUCTION (COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

Applicants for this post should be graduates who hn™ IZL. 
wrarking and/or teaching in some aspect of Madia PradSrS^ 
particular reference to ihe Integration of themwwtt.2? 
rechnologioa with established techniques ol ffi 
production. The post will develop these ralatinn^hr™ .!? w6c 
oreathra davetopmenta in computing and computer gnMcTiJr* 1 * 

back 0 ro “ nd ln bo^ ^modla^ ^SSHKSfe 

and be prepared to work In an InterdlscIpllmrv^S^ 
Research and consultancy activities are encauraoed ^ B ™ n}fl,J WL 
Salary L2/SLC7.216-C12,552barE13 ^ nMUra S 6d - 
Th-m hfl ? bov « poata application forma and further detah ftm 

SM=s m “S® «wassfeSSa 

II department of humanities 

II Temporary Lecturer n 
II in Religious Studies 

I . , Applicmions are invifed from suitably 

S K ifutilified ciinduintcs for this temporary one-year, 

[■ full -lime posi. The person appointed will leach 

I ■ Christianity os a world religion and Biblical Studies 

nt honours degree lew]. 

I The post will Ite uvnilable from 1 September, 

■ IWW lo 31 August. 1985. 

I » Stilury in uccordnnce with the Lecturer II 

■ Grade for Tbuchers of FE f£7,2l5-£li^68 plus 
Outer London Allowance, increase pending). 

R )r further details and application form 
H telephone 01 -S68 H74! Ext 277 or write to the • 

X’. ce ' 'Principal , West London Institute of Higher 
t .ducat ion, Borough Road. Islcworlh, Middx. 

|N 1W75DU. 

f -losing date for receipt of completed 
■I uppliemion font vs 8th June. 

^ WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 


JC Roeham 
II Institute 


h - Dlgby Stuart 

Roehampton SSSL 


Southlands 

Whltelamfs 


SnSSrf ^Si by i ,h !.. noeham P !on ^alfluta of Higher E 
KluCftiK? Ie ^ ln fl. to urtfvflra| ty >1rat and higher 
8eot»^«^SJ 0 . maka " 10 blowing appolnlmant with t 
September 1884 or as Boon as posdbielhereafler. 


|har Education ar 
itgher degrees, 
with effect (ran 


LECTURESHIP IN FOOD SCIENCE 


eraarte*. . In » n ? n,e Economics. Industrial a now wk»* 

Spp^^atof.!?H^ An 'Pfct® 8 * fn research would be advartafiM* 
aM to aSdS?^ ■? lnlerMt h Ihe brood Held of Home Econon** 
! ^fi^nwnt of advanced courses. 
^^^i’^ 13 - 443 #>* London Allowance £887 per ■"« 

Pertfeutara may b* obtained IhjW 
EctoeaSton ^nhi M l2?* , !i® #cr,l * r y' Roehampton fnstltufeofW^* 
SWllTmL 8,111,1 Col'eoe. Roahafnpton Lans, W*" 

Ctoalng data for application: Wadiwaday, 13th June 1984. ^ 


^dford College of 
Higher Education 

Sihcol of ijjgon Movament 

»3®mp°rary 

' “SESSgy” 


Personal 


:SSS. 


H” T ..-'■™ TO| c* AA/)aa. : - 


■ . ■ i-f'i i- 




gggj. 

Accommodadon 

to Let -A, 

i 


4,: 




TJ 1 EUMES HIGHER EPUc/aTION SUPPLEMENT 25.5.84 


^jj ^ToTHigher Education , con t 


■^^IRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

SSSta-Ed-hn 

g^rnwtlon and Land Uae 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN SURVEYING AND 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Required tram 1 Sapiarntw, 1984 
fflSe chaise °» ^ Suwaylng and 
hme Management courses in the 
Snertmanl of Construction and 
S3 Usa, to develop RICS courses 
and to leach relevant subjects 
within the main discipline area. 

AnoBcents should preferably be 
JS&d by degree, be corporate 
oantben of an appropriate body, 
gnd hsvs a wkla experience of 

^Sv™ if "flSl 9-C1 5,744 
(baipo(nt£l3,938l. 
Ckwlngdat 0 : 8 June, 1984. 
Appileatlan forms and further 
detain from Finance and 
Staffing Officer, Southampton 
Collage of Higher Education, East 
Park Terrace, Southampton SOS 
4WW. Tel: Southampton 29381 
Ext 201. (148271 


' The College of 
St. Paul and at Mary 
Cheltenham 

, Applications are Invited for 
the following appointments 
for September 1984 or Janu- 
ary 1985 In this Church of 
Enuland College of 1.500 
students. 

LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

Cendldetaa should have a 
research qualification and 
particular Interest In twen- 
tieth century English 
Literature. 

LECTURER IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Candldetee preferably with 
research qualifications will be 
required to teach Islamic 
Studios In BA (Hons.) and BEd 
(Hone.) courses end If pos- 
sible to contribute to Secon- 
dary Professional Education 
igioue Studies. 

Further particulars end 
forme of application may be 


obtained from the Principal's 
Secretary, The College of St. 
Paul ana St. Mery. Trio Park, 
Cheltenham. OLBO 2RH 
(Telephone 0242 513B36). 

Applications should reach the 
Principal not later then 6 June 
1984. H8 


Research & Studentships 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

Two Research Associates 
in Economics 

These two year appointments, commencing October 1984, will both be 
In the newly established Economics Research Centre attached to Ihe 
School of Economic and Social Studies The precise research area for 
each post will depend on the Interests Bttd experience of the successful 
candidates but are likely to be: 

1. Industrial and business economics: vertical Integration and/or 
InisrnsloigBnlsatlon. 

2. Price behaviour in Western Europe for the first year of appointment, 
thereafter another project in the Centre. 

Applicants Bhould have goad honoure dagree. masters degree or 
equivalent research experience. Preference for one post will be given to 
candidates with Ph.D. lor near completion of docioratel. Salary: RA 
Grade IA up to point 4, £7. 1 90-CB.630, or RA grade IB, C6.310-E8.530 
{under review), 

AppScatbns with curriculum vitae and names of two ref arses to 
Slays DbvIbs, School of Economic ond Social Studies. University of 
East Anglia, Norwich. NR4 7TJ, to whom informal enquiries may be 
mstfeltsl. 0603 66161 axl 20661. Further particulars wit! be forwarded 
upon receipt of applications. Closing data for applications Sth June, 

m. 

Research Associate in 


Sociology 


A one year appointment, commencing Octohar 1984, fo undertake 
research on iho extent and growth of formal qualifications among young 
women. 

Tbs project la funded by SERC, EOC and the University Bnd will be 
directed by Rosemary Crompton. Salary: RA grade IB, up lo point 4, 
CB,3l0-f7,630, under review. 

Applications with curriculum vltoe and nantes of two referees to 
Rosemary Crompton. 8chool of Economics and Social 8tudlea, 
University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, fo whom informal 

may be made (tel. 0603 66161 , ext, 20081. Further details wiH 
be forwarded upon receipt of applications. Closing dare for applications 
BthJwa, 1394. 114823) 


MYAl MILITARY COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE (RMCS) 

_ SHRIVENHAM 
“■partmantof Mathematics 
and Ballistics 

.RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST IN 
CgNffiTATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS) 

hr th, poi, of 
*® ■** " • project 
wmputsf modems ol 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Department of 
Mathematics 

Applications are Invited for 
tlie post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work on numerical 
methods fn optimum de#lon 
problems. The successful 
applicants wlli register with 
the CNAA for a Mljnll or PhD. 
Applicants should hold a good 


applicants wlli register with 
the CNAA for a Mljnll or PhD. 
Applicants should hold a good 
Honours degree In '"■theme* 
ties and have substantial 


knowledge of Numirlcal Anal- 
yela. The appointment II for 5 
years from October ■ IB ■ 
Salary within range £9.50S- 
£3,994 including London 
allowance. 


DetalJe aiw application 
Kingston Polytechnic. Pon- 

University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 

Department ot Oeography 
and Earth Science 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

icetldns ar qlnvitmiggr 

B.V«1R d d u .*a.^S 

Lor la n add Edwardian »ri- 

S ? iSrWMass ,, S 

neoftraphy. eeonhmlo o 
history, or economics. 


d M^ ^^W- ABOdkiKwBsto 
HmknM ai 


EumS h tha m 


sttmdann n 
of rnJta. 


fty.Xfc dt Heueith 






ApplicaUvne 

addressed. » 


should be 

Dr R. R« 
,hom further • 


• -V: ! , ft 

. v ■»’ i.' ‘ 


Southall, from whomfurther 
|^ 0 ^ cJo»lng dat«: B Jigy^ 


Chelmer Institute of 
Higher Education 
Ebbbx County Council 
Education Research 
Centre, Sawyers Hall 
Lane. Brentwood 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

fbr'riaca s’Ks.sffssa! 

term pppolnlmem. The suc- 
ceasful candidate will be a 

naSSSaL.of “ ■mall teem 
undertaking a British Library 
funded evaluation of the Essex 
Secondary Schools Library 
h“U e «-, Appllcanta should 
nave a good honours degree In 
Education, Library Science or 
a relevant Social Science, and 
if* in ,n| erpr8tlve 

mathadologlas or evaluation. 
Experience or aim liar reaaarch 
would bo an advantage. Own 
car a necessity, 

Sa'ary: fi4.947-ifi.861 + 
£958 London Weighting pBr 
annum 

Application forma and fur- 
Hier details available from the 
Principal Administrative 

Officer. Chelmer Institute or 
Higher Education. Victoria 
Road South. Cholmarord CM1 
ILL, to whom applications 
should be returned by 15th 
4491, 


Brunei University 
Uxbridge, Middlesex 

Lew Department 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
SOCIO-LEQAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
from students who have, or 
expect to obtain In tho summer 
of 1984, e good Honours 
Degree In Law or a Social Sci- 
ence and who wish to under- 
take postgraduate research In 
the eoclo-lesal field leading to 
a higher degree. 

The student will be funded 
by an ESRC studentship 
linked to protects at Brunei 
University and the Centre for 
Saclo-Legal Studies, Wolfson 
College), Oxford. The research 
will Investigate the rote of 
rules, circulars end codes In 
British government, par- 
ticularly in regulatory 
activity. 

Applications, Including a 
c.v. and the namos and 
addresses of two referees, 
should be sent by 8th June to 
Dr R. Baldwin, or Mrs M, 
Cook, at the above address, 
from whom rurthar details are 
available. Tel No: 08S5 

56461. HI 1 


AberyBtwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

nnpnrtmnnt or rriinmlHlry 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited tor 
an SERC post-dactorql 
research asslstontslilp to work 
In collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Qrohom Williams on a 
study of the dlofoctrlc and 
electro-optics! properties or 
navel liquid crystalline side 
chain polymers. This award 
has been made os part of the 
SERC Specially- Promoted 

Programme In Eioctroactlva 
Polymers. Applicants, may be 
physical chemists, physicists 
or materials scientists. Infor- 
mal enquiries to Professor 
Graham lY 111 lams telephone 
0970 617045 extension 55. 
The appointment will bo for 
two years end tha salary will 
be In the 1A range (£7.190- 
£8,550). 

Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae end the names and 
addresses or two referees 
should be sent as soon es pos- 
sible to The Staffing Officer. 


sibla to The Stem ngOrf leer. 
The University College of 
Woles. Old Coll e as, King 
Street, Aberystwyth, SV9S 
SAX from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. (Tel: 
0970 3177, Ext. 207). H11 


University of Dundee 

Department of Paychology 

Applications are Invited 
from Honours graduates In 
Psychology for s post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work on s prolaat con- 
cerned with the integration 
and updating or Information in 
memory. 

The appointment to aup- 

tlal salary of £fi.310 (to be 
reviewed). 

Applications containing fidl 
career details ana the nsmss 
oTtwo rsfereof and quoting 
ReT: B9T/3B/B4K iltould be 
sent by 30th June. 1984 to the 
Personnel 
University 


University of 
Aberdeen 
University Teaching 
Centre 

LINKED ESRC 
STUDENTSHIP 

'■.JSSMSTSW^StissS 

research |s t »nkS“o a prjJart 

database- 


University of 
Oxford 

Deparimnni of Eiinlnourlnn 
Sciontn 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PLASMA PHYSICS 

A Postdoctoral Rnsnerch 
AsslBtantahln funded by tlie 
Culham Laboratory of ths 
U.K.A.E-A. is available from 
1st October 19B4 for a period 
or two years. Tlie duties will 
be (at to carry out research on 
plasms boundary phenomena, 
with reference lo fusion plas- 
mas. and (b) to take purt In the 
teaching and administration of 
the M.Sc. course In the Sci- 
ence and Applications of Elec- 
tric Plasmas. 

The position will be on tha 
Research Assistant Grade l A 
scale (£7.190 to £11,613. 
according to experience) and 
with membership of (J.6.S. 

Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addresses of two referees, 
should be sent os soon se pos- 
sible to Dr J- E. Allen. 
Department of Engineering 
Science, Parke Road. Oxford 
0X1 5PJ. H 1 1 


University of London 

LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

A CASE atudentahlp Is 
available (or MPhll/PhD 
research on "Combinatorial 
optimisation: ILP formula- 

tions", under the supervision 
of Professor Alisa Lend. 

Applicants (who should 
meet SERC's normal eligi- 
bility , requirements > should 
’’write by 1 June, giving details 
of academic quetincatlona, 
any relevant experience or 
other supplementary Informa- 
tion, end the niniBi of two 
referees to: Proresaor A H 
Lend. L8E, Houghton St. Aid- 
wych. London WC8A 2AE. 


The University 
' of Manchester 

Departments of Economics 
and of Science and 
Technology Policy 

ESRC PROJECT 
' LINKED PhD 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are invited for 
a project linked studentship 
connected with the research 
project Poet Innovation Per 
formence and Policy Analysis, 
under the Joint direction of 
Professor J. 8. Metcalfe I Eco- 
nomics) and Professor 
Michael Oibbons (STPI. 

The central theme of this 
ict Is the Interaction 
uotween Ihe development of 
loclinnloalus and tlielr rtlffii 
sion within the economic sys- 
tem, The successful candidate 
will be expected to work In the 
general area of post Innava 
Elan performance In tlie micro 
computer Industry. 

jlona including a 

curriculum vltoe anil names of 
two referees should be sent to 
Professor J. S. Metcalfe. 


University, Manchoster 
IPL by Slat May, 1984. 


Preston Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

IN 

(LYOTROPIC LIQUID 
CRYSTALS) 

Applications are Invited for 
ths post or Research Assistant 
to Join tha Bchool of Physics 

E nd Astronomy from Septem- 
er 1984 Tor a period or 3 
years. The appointed parson 
will be expected to mg later for 
n PhD degree and to work In 
the field of lyotropic liquid 
cryetsla rorrned by concen- 
trated eurractsnE water 
mixtures. 

Candidates must have a 
goad honours degree In Physi- 
cal Chemistry or related 
subjects. 

Salary: £6,125 to E6.861 

...sumis?. !3L" 0,, “- 

Application forma and fur- 
ther details can be obtained 
from the Personnel Office. 


Administration 


The Polytechnic Is being 
renamed . Lancashire Poly- 
tschnlc from September 1984. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Sociological 
(Social Administration ) 

ESRC LINKED 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications ore invited for 
the above studentship^ In 
Boclol Policy, tenable from 
October 1994, to pursue post 
raduate research lesdin 


under take research Into Loca 
Community Responses to a 
Radical Innovation in Cora Tor 
the Elderly. Applicants should 
have (or expect to attain) a 
oad honours degree in Social 
idxnlnlstratlon. Bocloil 
s related subject, or 
relevant post! 

unification. App 


HEAD OF 

C.N.A.A. APPLICATION 

This is a new position established at the Anglo- European College of 
Chiropractic in Bournemouth. A.E.C.C. is s private college sup- 
ported by the Chiropractic profession ail over Europe. It hts 
recently moved 10 larger premises which allow for the development 
of the necessary facilities to meet the standards usually expected In 
connection with degree-granting courses. Plans for the conversion 
of the Chapel in the former Convent School to a library have been 
made and at the present time funds are being raised to pay for this 
conversion. 

It is the policy of the college to try and have the course degree- 
recognised. The Board of Governors established the accreditation 
of the course as a degree-granting course, as the first priority in the 
institution today. 

The Head of C.N.A.A. Application, will not only be required to 
co-ordinate die efforts towards obtaining degree recognition but 
also to actually do a lot of the work involved including completing 
the application and presenting it to the C.N.A.A. 

Therefore, we are looking for a person with experience in obtaining 
degree recognition by theC.N.A.A. for courses of a similar nature. 
Experience in science studies and teaching science courses, is pre- 
ferable. Salary is negotiable. We would expea an interested person 
to visit the college before submitting a formal application and invite 
applicants to write to us and arrange a convenient day and time for 
such a visit. In visiting the college one could gain first impressions 
and obtain any further information that may be required. 

Please write to the Dean, Anglo-European College of Chiro- 
practic, 13-15 Porkwood Road, Bournemouth BH5 2DF, 


mmm cyngor sir _ 

B GWYNEDD 

■■I COUNTY COUNCIL 

ADRAN ADDYSG 
CYFARWYDDWR ADDYSG 
CYNORTHWYOL 
(ADDYSG BELLACH) 

P.0. 46-49 Cl 3,725-CI 4,709 
(Dyfamlad cyflog o mla Gorffennaf] 

Gwahoddlr catslsdau am y swydd uchod odd) vvnh . added ig ton gyda 

e hroflad Qwelnyddol addas a phroflad hetaeih o ddysgu gen roddi 
Iranorfaath I ral a ganddynt brofiad 0 weilblo mown Colog Adriyig 
Bollach. Bydd yr ymgBlsydd Hwyddiaimus yn gyfrifol i'r Cyfaiwyddwr 
AddyBg am (toll Rawed dau addysg badsch v air, yn arbennlg y rhal sy'n 
vmwiwud ft'r Cotagau Addysg Ballach. a helyd A^dySfl Oadolion, 
Dyfernledsu I FyfynAryr, y Gwasanaath louobctid, y Gwessnaeth 
Gyriaoadd, a chysyiltladau'r Awdurdod Addysg af Comlslwn 
Gwasanaslhau Gvwrfthwyr. 

Gymonh arhnnot luag at gostau mudo bc all garvafu a (wfans ffety 
mewr adioskwi prlodol. Moalwfaiw car a chymortn prynu car ar gaol. 

(Tha above adveriisament (s for tha post of Assistant Director ol 
Education (Further Education)). 

Ffurflannl cats a manyllon pallach gan 8 wvddog Personal Y Sir, 
SwyddrB'rSIr, Caamarfoa Dyddlad Cau: 4 Mohafln 1984. > 


If City of Salford 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT EDUCATION 
OFFICER - Post School 

P04 £12, 736-El 3,725 
Post RBf: 7156. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persons for the above third liar post in lha Education Department 
The duties of the post Include responsibility far a College of 
Technology, a College of Further Education, 3 Sixth Form 
Go) leg as, two Adult Education Centres, the Youth Service, 
Careers Service and some Involvement In the Youth Training ' 
Scheme. 

The post carries a casual user car allowance and assistance with 
removal expenses will bs granted In approved cases. 
Application forma and further particulars may be obtained 
from tha Paraonnal Manager, Salford Civic Centre, Swlnton, 
Manchester M27 2BN. Tel: 061-793 315B. Please quote the 
above post reference In all communications. Closing date 
for applications 8th June 1884. {14frH) 


Stockport College of 
Technology 

FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT 
; OFFICER 


merit orn car based In the Weat 
Midlands, from September 
1994. The appointment will 
bs for two year* Initially at a 
salary or up to £B.oOO p.a. - 

ftjrthor Information .and 
plication forma are avail- 
able _(rojn: The Chairman, 

NEAFE Science Dapartxhapt, 
Stockport College of Tachnol- 
yV«lllnBIf*p JSfiMFiaulh, 


Thames Polytechnic 
Students* Union 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

The Admin l strati vo omcer 
la tha member of staff moon 
?lbl« for aarvlefna commit 
teea, Finance — — " 

Management. 

An eppraclatlan of stii- 
denta' Unions and ooma finan- 
cial ability eaaantlal. 

Salary p.o.l . 

.bMv a M™h rurm “ frBtu 
25" A 

Office, Thomas 
Studanta* Unit, . 

Ifllta KW* 










Administration 

continued 


University of London 
London School of 
Economics 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICERS 

Following recent »■ 
SlSPP^tlon the actiool la 
f yj two admfnfstra? 
SIX* Inter Bating 

<£&F?ixnxs!&!rvsl 

- d “tya3S 1 T^ e a ^ . , r a t'r^ f : ,I, unlVor ' 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER : 
EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 

ba concamod 
-» SJ, ,?"* Information and 
activities of the 
Khoora external relatlona 
“fflco Including a variety of 

tMk* PrBr " 1 " rl “ " nd 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER : 
CONFERENCES AND 
FUNCTIONS 

w * 1 * 5*® furrornad 
'ha promotion of faclll- 
hlfn. If**® achool Including 

an t/ d f unctloiia 'ES 

fhL“bl d r a B a d ^Ja 1 reS“ UVe WOrk ,n 
'nWSttSST. or^hoa^S! 

W,°eS.ri5 

university admfnlatrauSJf. 

» a ,Sf" ,.a asB 2 

London allowance. 
fannS 8 *^^" f 2T “PPHcatlon 
“P* 1 further datalfa 


Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics 
: Polytechnics Central 
Admissions System 
(PCA8) 

-'SSsaxs "igsif-j; 

WDOlUIOn with the link 
veraltlei Central Council on 
Admiaatone CLfCCA} 1 

PUBLICATIONS 

OFFICER 

Applicatfona are now Invl- 

S 

wcnno^mSv!xjla B poat "whP&S 

SBrtffiSTOW- 

MfaOQ J p° a HB,I,rirnot 'hen 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

MAIDSTONE COLLEGE OF ART 

APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE-PRINCIPAL 

«Jl(ege provides courses leading to cTn.A ABA Honours 
raurse! 8 n Fin0 Art antf Qraph ^ Deaf fl n and 8 Foundation 

JSj|SJ? a ,l 2 ul “ h f* e , extensive leaching and administrative 
experience at a senior level in addlHon to Dossessfna 
m0f ! f 8 ^ s 8 high ontw- Salary Is at present within 

OrouM. salary range of E15.2B4-E1 6,260 on basis of 1983 

and application forma (returnable by 

SSJSSt 189 f n ®? t8 ' nablB from !hB Clark to the 

AoufiTijI 8 ' Walastone College of Art, Education Officer 
Aatley Houbo, Hastings Road, Maidstone, Kent ME 15 78Q.’ 

(147B6) 


KENT® 


COUNCIL 


DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Exeter College of Art and Design 

PRINCIPAL 

ml™!!'!?™ Inw ! ,a appl,ca,Ions suitably qualified 
parsons with experience In Higher Education In Art and 

?aUe™i 0 rL lMR 0Bt Pr,f l c,p81 ' wi[1 become vacant on 

1st January 1S86 on the retirement of Clifford Flshwfck, ATD. 

Salary range Group IV- £18, 141 -£19.289 funder review) 

Jtr jfsji r rSjs 

application mus^r^I^by 6 ^ 




Courses 


The Open University 
LITERATURE 
EXTERNAL STUDY 

Invited for 

mmm 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or 89 elolagy 

M.A. in SOCIOLOGY 


Colleges of Art 


Medway College of 

Kent County Council 

Education Department 


lips! 

mmm 

israsragg 




should 

Socloloayar n'cEsaVy "JM* JD 

^ygSS-ra-e 

ssSK.® °™ws 


83v r ssr,. "Ms 




IMTURER I IN 
SPATIAL DESIGN 

• k^CTURERIIN 

;; DISPLAY DESIGN ; 

■‘}afNSfi^fepas : 

^ LECTURER I IN 
COMPLEMENTARY 
* ■; STUDIES . = - : - - 

' r^raisKSi.jS 


Soetplogy Department 

4 $g 88 P& 

■."MBaui*? 

■RESEARCH 

<comnt-h?Kg P gSi;^P^^- 



1 -r ■*» 


The* _ • ■ 1 ■" 


>.«%jsssn^'sgjS5RSii 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Applying for 
a job 

ill Gwent? 

Jte National Association of 
Teachers in Further and 
Higher, Education is in dis- 
pute with ; Gwent County 
Council over conditions of 
service.; ' 1 

Anyone considering apply-: 
Jgg fpr a . lecturing, jbb Jn 
Qweijt isaskid tp contact: 
Munnery 



Y Swyddfa Gymreig 
Welsh Office 

Further Education Unit 

DEVELOPMENT 

AGENT 

PICKUP 

PROGRAMME 

Balary rannoi £12,390— 
£16,636 p.a, 

Blonal, Industrial and Com- 

SmSl? tl ,“ wolsh 

th^ 5. .JJv. 1 1 “bora 11° n with 
(PFin U 2SST EUucatlon Unit 
u*Eu# wishes to appoint 11 
S«V" lc >pnient Ananl to B ro- 
develoome^t an ™ u f raoe “F 



Institution a and to commiTni- 
cBlo e f fee u ve 1 y-o r a l |y™ d 
wrltlnn— ora asaantialf 

, fc Tha poat, which will cover 
nifachiJS f of Wales, will be 
the FEU t S. a J , 5 "J“n«H«d from 
™wfA u ,n London. Conald- 
»nrf b ?r. tr ?i VB ' W|M ho necessary 
“"d applicants must have s 
current full driving licence. 

e i»iin , T?S‘3 lmei,t wlU be for 
" P e J' l °° of B years, and sac- 
a f"« n ' rrom present past 
that b AygWI«blo. It Is honed 


t L n : *k. ii is nopBd 

JJJff .ft® succtMfui applicant 
ber il^ U n PP ° B ! on 1 Septem! 
bfa M,%2.sr ** aaon “ POMi- 



Overseas 


_UNIVERSITV OF NATAL 
Department of Social Work 

DURBAN - SOUTH AFRICA 
Applfcoilona are Invited from 

q HtaS pefBOna r T rt,tes8 

'Tflton, race, cotour or 

.^lecturer 

taffih ? ,w . ,Ws P 08 * should 
havq: tl) a post-graduate degree In 
Social Work; III) work experlonce In 
aaervlco agency; (III) leaching end/ 

8ludm»a®lK B J . 0Xperlence of 
sludenta HeWwwk practice. 

8ppl,canl will ba 
expected to commanco duties on 
1 January 1988 or as sotm « 
^We Iherealiar and must be 
fBfl J lilBr8d o' bo able io be 
registered under ihe Sochi and 

1waf fe<Bd W " kere Aot No. 110 of 

wflnw ,hB range: R14 175 - 
"^833 per annum. 

wlH 8 hS° m H BnCk ? Ba,ar T notch 
wlll „„ b0 , dependent on the 
quallflcailons end/or experience of 

iwiifc^®® 889 ^ 1 a PPlicant. in 
«H!S°n, a servfca bonus of 93% of 

aZ, a r ,h B aateiV b W-2 

n «ip pl . t,0n ,0fm 8, further 
isniculars of (ha post and 

^S^in 0 * 1 pen8fon ; nwdfcal 

hisuranca, stafr bursary 

SBRaaaS 
^ G1V 7HE 

N.w « ' University of 

£Saii^fe 


Windhoek*, Namibia ; i 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION si min r.^ 

p03itions: er8lty 01 Botswana Invites applica^J 1 ®, 


L£SKSM“s«* m* 

Salary scale: P9, 684-1 6,388 

2 . Senior Research Fellow/Resaan>h 
Fellow in Education Studies 1 a "® 

Qualifications: MA, MEd or PhD In 

gnoundlng In Social Science Reeea^VthSIS,* » 

SXmSmS aevoral researeh 3 »S»| 

Salary scale: Senior Resaarch Fellow Pl5.8O4-Pi8.07o 
Research Fellow P9,fl84-Pie && 8,072 

wWn , 5 Sr hF,ll “'* l “"‘ 

SEaiBEsssas 

salary scale. Senior Research Fellow P15,804-P18.072 

EXMtrifitra siflH lull ha miiiuji. * " * 


ESHSn^iBaa 


T?1 owieme ana taucation a knwivw 
q^Hf 0 an p ch e dren ' reimbursed In full for English Med 

FiS2 3 «ih For i? 9COndary Schoola and Boarding Schoote 
university makes a contribution towards the fees. 


.mail t»U I UUI 

professional referees. 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Ap plica lions are Invlied lor the following posts: - 

PROFESSOR - Educational Psychology 
Department 

P?v P nS^ Bl T°h U,d *” ho [ der ? 01 Ph - D - or ila equivalent In Educational 
«BS?r^in T uTS b . B A “ ocla,a P'Ofessors or Profeuon of kw 
Extamfk^°r«ln^Jy W-,y , “f hln 0 “peclally In an Alrlcm Unhwsky. 
BJSSSSLPoS? " l 1 . as ? viduncod by publlcetlons In (ha an el 
SJES “ • must ,nr ,hta P Mf - 17,8 'uccettfj 

aasBKassrasaa-— 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
ZOOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

■ffwaaiaj»ttgm3iri 

Brf^nn^' E J‘P mief1 “ i ln n loachar lrnlnlng Inatliutlon wiUtM an added 

SSESt “ ■** 


nu Dh.uuu „ . t >i ,uc 'o"Miion uiroBdy raprosantad in wpartrrem 

D8V8,D Pmenlel Biology. Endocflnotofly. TarmiiU and 
At,ual,c flio,o 0Y. Entomology, Poraaliotogy end 
Immunology, Mammalogy, Cytogenotlcs and Human Blotogy. 

LECTURER - PHILOSOPHY AND 
REUGiOUS STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

225! , 5i2.M 0u . h U , ° holde ™ of Ph.D. in soma area ol Rafigknis Sexto 
%** L? BteMe* 1 Studies, African Tradition of Rallglon, lilemlesetc. 
=^.r ackBr P L,nd of ,ha ComparailvB relationship between ChrtottonTty 
nnniS.n/ W0rld rallgtona will ba an added advantage. Succwfd 
ap plican t will assums responsibility for undergraduate and postgraduate 
qroora mm aslndu.lng aupervlaton of Teaching Practlca. 

R.,n^. m9 i SorvlcB include membarahTp of a Senior Staff 
Sa™*" F “ nd or F.S.S.U., a non-contributor Madlul 
ocnema, subsidised housing or a generous housing allowance. 

Salary Soalaa 

Profeasor - KES400 x Kf 180 - KE6660 par annum 

Santor Lecturer K£3300xK£150-KE4960 par annum . 

Lecturer KE2340 x KC10B ■ KE3204, KE3300 x K£1B0 ■ K£3900p* 

AppHcadona IS caolesl giving full detaDs ol age, marital iuMj 
educ atio nal quallflcattons, experience, prsseni post, salary and ecpw 
of certificates (together with samples of selected publications muN 
oa enclosed) and names and addresses of three academic rarer** 

should be addressed to: 

The Registrar 

Kanyatta University College 

P.O.Box 43844 (Ugs a 

NAIROBI. IMSW 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

The University invites applications from suitable candfdaW I® 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN ALGEBRA 

TOPOLOGY/ANALYSIS 

Q uaUflca t io Bi , 

Masters degree, bw PhD preferable. Dudes include isschlnfl 
Anatrad AJgebra or Topology and real analysis up to final BSd w* , 
laaumsaiidtutaxiitofagenanlMaiheiiiaiksainrityMrl*"^ 
^Salary: Senior Lecturer P14.364-P1M88. Lecturer P& 79ft ' P14,J T- 
ElpaWata «aff wfll be entitled to comma ^addftlon at 30% of bssfc**^ 

■. SWAtfflttisnsasssBg- 

Sotepeand Bduatton JUtowaaoa which fe retabunadtnluB 
Madhm Schoda. Fpr Seccmdary BchooZa awl Boarding Sehoo* »* 

i IWranityttatoaacortiibutkaitowan^ a 

*P*l«* 0 M with paaaaa and addmaa* of tbm aoad^ 


r||r T..i MmGHEREPUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 2S.S.84 


Post 

Overseas 

China 


English Language/Media Specialist 
Central Radio & TV University, 
Peking 


Dutlaii Teacher training, matarlala development, making 
skatcheaforTV programme. 

Quallflcatlonsi Candidates must be British citizens with 
r degree, TEFL qualification and considerable experience 
d dfftarca teaohlng and TEFL, including 9tudlo experience, 
grid writing and ELTTV programme presentation. Married 
candidate without children preferred with spouse able to 
provide part-time assistance. 

Iilary i Local salary plus annual sterling subsidy £7,562. 
Banefltu Fares, free accommodation. Installation grant, 
superannuation contribution. 

Centraoti One year renewable commencing September 
1684, guaranteed by the British Council. 

Refereneei 84 B77TH. 


For further details and an 
application form, please 
write, quoting the post 
reference number to: 
Overseas Educational 
Appointments 
Department, The British 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London 
W1P0DT. 

(14848) 



THE UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

The University of Botswana Invites applications lor the 
folowing: 


Lecturer In Political Science 


Qualifications: At least Master's degree and relevant 
university teaching experience 
Dutlu:To teach courses (a) African Politics 
Q] Southern African- Poll ties 


Director - Institute of Adult 
Education 

QuaHf|oatlons:M.A but Ph.D preferable, about 10 years of 
approved relevant professional experience In similar position. 
DutlesiHead Institution and overall responsibility for its current 
operations and future development. More information on 
request. 

Salary 8cate: (Professorial) 

P18072- P20892 

Expatriate staff will be entitled to contract addition at 30% of 
basic salary and gratuity at 25% of basic salary plUB contract 
addition on successful completion ol a two-year contract. 

Fringe benefits Include Medical Aid Scheme and Education 
Allowance which Is reimbursed In full for English Medium 
Schools. For Secondary Schools and Boarding SchoolB the 
University makes a contribution towards the lees. 

Applications with names and addresses of three academic 
S 068 ,0 reach 1,18 Assistant Registrar (Staffing), University 
w Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Gaborone, Botswana not later 
than June 2g, 1984. 

(1 4858) 



iU 






UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Economic 
History 
Durban 
South Africa 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless or sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to the post ol 

PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The appointee should be a trained 
Economic Historian, or have 
achievements In Research and 
Teaching In the subject: 
specialisations should Include the 
Economic History of Southern 
Africa. 


The new Professor wHI not 
necessarily ba appointed head ol 
department, but must be prepared 
to serve In that capacity. 

Salary In the range: R25.882- 
R33.BB5 per annum. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on the quallficaUonB 
and/or experience of thB successful 
applicant. In addition, a service 
bonus oF 63% of one month's salary 
Is payable annually. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of tha post and 
Information on pension, medtoal 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 
subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travailing 
expanses on first appointment 
are obtainable from the 
Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, Z78 High Holbom, 
London WC1V 7HE, or the 
Registrar, University of Natal, 
King George V Avenue, Durban, 
4001 , with whom applications, on 
tha prescribed form, must bo 
lodged not later then 8th July 
1684, quoting the reference 
D43/84. 

(14835) 


The University of 
California 
Santa Barbara 


untlrliiBtas an npnnliiB for a 
liidh lovnl 


SENIOR PROFESSOR 


Salary dependent upon 
qualification. Speciality area 


qualification, speciality area 
la apan but depertmnnt pre- 
fers a corn area of philosophy. 
Eaaontlal Tor thin position la a 
distinguished research record 
which Is Internationally 
acclaimed and a strong com- 
mitment to teaching. 
Appointee will ba oxpoctad to 


BBsumo a leadership role In tha 
department and will have a 


significant voice on. two i 
uliy appointments which 
likely to be made. Wlllmgr.--- 
to servo as department chair 
desirable. Currant average 
teaching load Is 9 hours 
weak plua PhD super vt si 


desirable. — -- 
teaching load is 9 hours per 
weak plua PhD supervision. 
Inquiries, expresslona or 
Interest, and ir possible, cur- 
ricula vitae should be sent to 
Francis Dnuer. DapBrtrnent of 
Philosophy, Unlvaralty of 
California. Santa Barbara, 
CA 95106. Deadline! span 


California, aanta uarpara, 
CA 95106. Deadline! open 
until the position Is filled. An 
Equal Opportumty/AfrlrniR- 
tlva Action Employer. H15 


I 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Political 
Science 
Durban 
South Africa 


The Times 
Higher Education 


Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified pareons 
regardless of sex, religion, race, 
cotour or national origin for the 
appointment to lbs post ol 

PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Supplement 


Salary In Ihe range: R 25, 882- 
R33.BB5 per annum. 

The commencing salary natch will 
be dependent on tee qualifications 
and/or experience of tee successful 
applicant In addition, a service 
bonus of 83% of one month's salary 
la payable annually. 

Application forma, further 
particulars of the poBt and 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group Inauraiwa, ataff 
bursary, housing loan and 
■ubsldy sohemea, long leave 
conditions and travelling 
expenses on first appointment 
are obtainable from the 
Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holbom, 
London WC1V 7HE or the 
Registrar, University of Natal, 
King George V Avenue, Durban, 
4001 , with whom application, on 
the prescribed form, must be 
lodged not Inter than Sth July 
1684, quoting the referenda 
D38/84. 

(14634) 


Special 

Book Numbers 


June 


1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 


September 28 Education (II) 


October 


S Economics (II) 

12 Environmental 
Sciences (II) 

19 Sociology (II) 

26 Mathematics and 
Physics (II) 


November 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (II) 

16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences (II) 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


December 


7 Computer Science 


Hie Burn. Glaneak- Article 


In THES of IS May. Holiday 
vacancies still exist lO July to 
80 August Tor University 
staffs, students and thalr fam- 
ilies from horns and overseas. 


Groups specially welcome. 
Details on request from' Tha 


Controller. The Burn. 
Olanaak, Arschin DD0 7 VP, 
Tel: Ed/oll 1039641 2 81. H24 


Escape to the 
Hebrides 


Reviews of 
New Journals 


rTw 



■ V.Tv 


June 


IS Social Sciences 
and Humanities 


A. - 0 ! ' 


M A M ffT UB ,Sm ,N Jur R ^°iT 

hr|.u. ao 5 7 ^8 v r¥a B do F jg i 5 

Hours), H24 


September 21 Sciences 


SUMMER LETS Weeks Trom July 
London SW3 <20 mins Vvast 
End l Pleasant 1st nr«bdm, flat 
£80 pw plus deposit 299 0B39 
(ovenlngs) H34 


Special Features 


REMINDER 


June 


Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 


October 


Information 

Technology 


in the 


THES 


should arrive not 
later than 10 a.m. 
Monday preceeding 

■■ i« '• i 


These features will 
examine the impact of 
information technology 
on higher education. 
Articles will describe and 
evaluate the applications 
of computing 
microelectronics and 
telecommunications In 
the areas of teaching, 
adminstration and ■ 
research. 


July 


6 Education for 
Employment 


x. .» p'r* •' ,4ia:i ■ <» * s •■»** 


::m .i.i- * j t ■ .■ 

■'jl. './(I'a f... • t 

•:* a i l. f .i f \ . J . ... 


The third annual report 
examining vocationally 1 
orientated education. . 


I • 












